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Or, The Sovrce of the 


Diſorders of GREAT BRITAIN. 


5 BEING 9 

An Ess Av towards proving, that the Immorality, 
Ignorance, and falſe Taſte, which fo generally pre- 
vail, are the natural and neceſſary Conſequences of 

the preſent defective Sys EM of EpucaTION. | 


WITH | 


5 As Attempt to ſhew, that a Revival of the Aux r of SrEAKIN , 
and the STUDY of ouR "OWN LANGUAGE, might contribute, 
in a great meaſure, to the Cure of thoſe EviLs. 


Is THREE PARTS. 


1. OftheVſeof theſe Studies to RE- IJ INT, Their Uſe in the Cultivation of 


LIGION, and MORALITY ; as alſo, - D —— — 
to the Support of the BriT15u | | at were the STUDY TORY 
CONSTITUTION. | made a neceſſary Branch of the. 


EDUcCaTion of YouTH ; Porr, 


n a Mus1cx, PAINTING and SCULP- 
IT. Their abſolute Neceſſity in order | | rung, might arrive at as high a 


to refine, aſcertain, and fix the | Pitch of Perfection AS te 
Eren LANGUAGE, | * 


By THOMAS SHERIDAN, A.M. 


Hoc opus, 3 b parvi properemus, et ampli, 
Si volumus patriz, fi nobis vivere chari. Ho R. 
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To the Ricurt HonoURABLE 


"Philip Dormer Stanhope, 


EARL OF 


CHESTERFIELD. 


MY LORD, | 5 
T is not ban en ee of 
novelty, nor yet entirely from an 
averſion to the word, Dedication, 
{though I confeſs from the ſhameful 
— of it I have long held it 

A 2 * 


0 


An AppRzss to the To 


in See that I have ventured to 
alter the form which cuſtom bas pre- 
ſeribed on theſe occaſions; but mere- 

a ly from a regard to propriety, As I 
do not conſider this in it's eſſential 
parts to be of the nature of dedica- 
tions, as I have nont of their uſual 
ends in view, neither have I obſerved 
any of the uſual forms. I have aſked 
no permiſſion. to prefix your Lord- 
ſhip s name; I have prepared no 
gilded book with Turky cover to be 
preſented with one hand, -whilſt the 
other is held open to receive the ſor- 

did wages of adulation : I ſhall not 
pretend to ſketch out your character, 
which I confeſs is far above my abi- 
lities $74 I have no thoughts 0 f doing 
you honour, which in me would be 
the height of preſumption; I have 


no 


Earl of CanerarrnLD, W 
no expectation of deriving any to my. 
ſelf from prefixing your name, ſince 
the ſeandalous ahuſes of a cuſtom, L 
ofiginally well founded, have put an 
end to all ſuch power, even in names 
of higheſt merit. e 

My Lord, as a ſubject of G 
Britain, I claim a privilege to addreſs 
Vou, as a patriot, upon a point which 
concerns the publick good. Nor is 
it in my own name only I. preſume 
to claim this privilege; it is, my 
Lord, in the name of the moſt auguſt 
body in the world, the people, of 
Great Britain, 1,14, 4437 
In their ee (ry — | 
addreſs you to patronize and encou- 
rage a ſcheme, peculiarly calculated to 
promote their honour and intereſt. 

And that you are the proper perſon to 
30 A 3 be 


M An Abpsres to the 
be addreſſed to on ſuch an occaſom, 
will be confirmed by the general voice 
of che nation. To prove this, it is 
only neceſſury to mention what the 
ſeherne is? A defgn in revive"rhe long 
loft art of oratory,” ani i correttʒ; a. 
certain, and fox rhe Engliſh languuge. 
Let the queſtions then be aſked; Who 
is the fitteſt to preſide over ſack ah 
undertaking ? Who is the beſt quali- 
fied to promote it, and to enſure it's 
ſucceſs? I am much deceived if there 
would be a moment's heſitation, and 
i the name of CESTKRPIELD would 
not inſtantly be pronounced by every 
one, who is à judge of the ſubject. 
The utility of the deſign to the 

*publick/in general ĩs the ſubje of the 
following eflay';\ how far your Lord- 
br. 18 A concerned in it, 


— more 


. of CütsrkArittd. wii 


mote immediately een to this 
—_ $1900 wo bb AK $4 7878 

Upon « fimilar Ge bose 
Sf made uſe of the following words 
to the Lord Treaſurer brd, © My 
Lord, as diſintereſted. 28 you appear 
to the world, T am convinced, that 


I'S. 4 


ns man is more in thie power of a 
*- prevailing favourite paſſion than 
© youtfelf ; 1 meal, the defire of true 
and laſting hotiour, which) you bare 
1 with you through gk every 
1 frage of your life: and 1 muſt be- 
„here, that che deſtre of fame hath 
been erable motive to 
W Guia ot mh purſuit of thoſe 
actions which will beſt deſetve it. 
Nut at the fame time, I miſt: be ſo 
plain as to tell your Lordſhip, that 
if you will not take 'fomie care to 
cher A 4 © ſettle 


1 


r go bind eget, * 
+ * <p a - 6. 


Go RE 
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— — * 
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wi An Avpazss: to the 
© ſettle our language, and put it into 
a ſtate of continuance, I can not 
© promiſe, that your memory ſhall be 
< preſerved aboye an hundred years, 
« farther than by imperfect tradition. 
The application of the above paſ- 
fage need not be pointed out by me. 
I ſhall only ſay, that it is apparently 
the. intereſt and. duty of the great 
and good, to contribute all in their 
power to have their characters and | 
actions tranſmitted to poſterity; . whe- 


5 cher it proceed from a laudable deſire 


of fame, or from a principle of ex- 
{ending the g influence of their 
example, in this world, when they 
themſelves are no more. To give ex- 
act, RATE of ſuch perſons re- 
quires able. le, hands, it requires alſo 
5 at the ee raw ae ſhould 


in 


2 206 7 A 121 


Earl of CREATE D. ix 
in ſome ſort have been witnefles of 
their actions. To expect that they 
ſhould, be handed n to Fette 
ing, dr — e e 
This never can be the caſein a fluc- 
tuating language, nor will able hands 
readily ſet about ſo diſcouraging a 
work, when they conſider upon what 
periſhable materials their labours are 
to be employed. How many Britiſh 
heroes and worthies have been loſt to 
us; how have their minds periſhed like 
their bodies? How: many. great and 
ſingular - characters are daily fading 
away, together with the colours in 
which they were drawn? Whilſt thoſe 
of Greece and Rome ſtill bloom in 
equal freſhneſs, preſerved and em- 
bed in thoſe ever living languages. 

En gland has never wanted proper 
8 ſubjects, 


ſubjects, but hiſtorians; a 


characters from life, of recording ſuch 


nizance, and which might be worthy 


& Abi Avvzres-to-the 


will not be found till —— 
be brought to a fixed ſtate, and ſome 
proſpect of duration be given to their 
works. They who apply their 
< ſtudies to preſerve the memory of 
* others, will always have ſome re- 
6 gard fer their own." But could 
they hope for imtmortality to theit 
labours, how would they graſp at op- 
portunities of drawing extraordinary 


events as fell within their own cop 


the knowlege of poſterity. This 
alone could give true ſpirit to their 
Works 3' this alone nee their 
duration. aL W R$: 2 (3 
— api 4s,” be her 
ther want great events, nor noble 
characters, worthy to be recorded. 
odd Let 


Earl of *Cunerutrinty. mi 
Let me boldly ſay, en mn hy 
with truth as an e 


your Lordſhip's wiſe and Way eel 
vernment of Ireland, at a moſt'crits 


cal juncture, might afford a ſubject 
pen. When 4 


_ worthy” of the ableſt 
dangerous, and for ſomè time a ſuc- 
ceſsful rebellion was raging in the 
bowels of this kingdom, to be able 
to preſerve ſuch perfect tranquillity iti 
a neighbouring country, where fix 
out of ſeven of the inhabitants muſt 
be ſuppoſed to wiſli well to that rebel- 
lion from religious principles; that 
there ſhould have been not only no 
commotion there, but not the ſmalleſt 
whiſper of diſcontent; at ſuch a crifis 
to eſtabliſh ſach univerſal harmony 
and order, as were ſcarce ever known 
Were before in times of the pro- 
999 11108 2 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


xi An Appzss to the 
ſoundeſt peace; and all this without 
even the awe of military power, ſince 
ſcarce any troops were left in that 
iſland „ as their preſence Was thought | 
neceſſary for the defence of the mo- 
ther country: theſe are exploits, my 
Lord, which though not ſo pompous 
and high-lounding as martial atchieve- 
ments, yet are better calculated to 
ſheyy the ſkill, of an hiſtorian; and a 
diſplay, of the abilities r equiſite to pro- 
duce. ſuch. events, would ſufficiently 
dignify . any writer et ſhould be 
equal to the taſk. U 8500 
- The, many FIGS 8 od 
did that country during your too ſhort 
un iniſtration; the noble deſigns you 
had planned to put an end to their 
calamities, and to raiſe them to that 
fowiſhing condition. which ſeems; to 
have 


$130 ? 
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have been intended for them by boun- 
teous nature, had Providence permit- 
ed your return to that government 3 
as they are deeply engraved. on the 
hearts of all well wiſhers to Ireland, 
ſo ought they to be handed down in 
their proper luſtre to poſterity. If 
they were ſo diſplayed, who knows 
but ſome future governor, by ſeeing 
the means, might be inſpired with the 
inclination of making a whole people 
happy ? Who knows but ſome future 
politician might be convinced, that no- 
thing could contribute more to the 
ſtrength and power of England, than 
the flouriſhing ſtate of Irelandꝰe 
Amongſt the many points calcu- 
lated by your Lordſhip for the advan- 
tage of that country, there Was none 
which ſeemed to ſo highly, 


or 


xly An 'Apvyays to che 
to a conſpicuous point of view, "as 
your propoſal publickly'made to the 
provoſt and fellows ef the univerſity, 
ſor the endowment of proper lectures 
and exerciſes in the art of reading and 
ſpeaking Engliſ. But this deſign; 
m9 TIEN chegronnd 
„ eee nation for your re- 
turn taken place, it n ; 
have been eftabliſhed. | 
my own, my Lor d, nin 
and the unexpected —— , 
linie mee unt 
who might be uſeſul on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, firſt made me think a ſcheme 
taken poſſeſſion of me in idea. 80 


wack - "ME 


opinion eee ee 
me have ſome. confidence in my own 
abilities. And when I conſidered the 
power of the patron to promote: fuch 
an undertaking, . I made no doubt 
af che ſueceſi. Fheſe: were the en» 
birth to 1 For ches 
Lreaſoned with myſelf; Sure the no+ 
ble propoſer, and I may ſaꝝ author of 
the ſcheme, who. puſhed it fo-wamnly 
in another cœuntry, will not flacken 
his endeavours to promote the fuccels 
of it in his mn. And though hes 
no longer a Vice-roy, no longer in 
2 he re a= tite 
Dar. Deck due 
As Anh amb 
not as Swift did: the Lord Treaſure 


where 


xvi An Appaes to the 
where he ſays, © I take it to be your 
© Lordſhip's duty, as prime minifter, 
© to * order for inſpecting our lan- 
© guage ;* for you, my Lord, are no 
prime miniſter, and I ſhould be ſorry 
to ſee a visier in this country ifluing 
out his orders even for ſo uſeful a 
purpoſe: no, my Lord, I addreſs you 
as a good citizen, to employ the ex- 
traordinary talents with which Pro- 
vidence has bleſſed you, and the high 
eſtimation which theſe have procured 
you amongſt your countrymen (pro- 
ductive of more real power in this 
free nation than monarchs can dele- 
gate) in ſo uſeful and glorious a pur- 
I call upon you, my Lord, in the 
name of our anceſtors. Let their 
minds be no * a prey to the 


canker 


Earl of Cunsrenrigud. xvii - 
tanker of time; as their bodies are to 
the worms; let them not periſh all, 
like the beaſts of the field, but let 
their fair memorials be preſerved till 
dime ſhall be no more. Suffer not 
our Sbakeſpear, and our Milton, to 
become two or three centuries henee 
what Chaucer is at preſent, the ſtudy 
only of a few poring antiquarians, 
and in an age or two more the vic- 
tims of book worms. I call upon you 
in the name of the preſent geniuſes 
ready to ftart, if the prize were 
worthy of them, and the race of 
glory equal to their immortal long- 
ings. I call upon you, my Lord, in 
the name of poſterity, to make an 
unalienable ſettlement of language 
en them, the nobleſt eſtate, next 
| +5 to 


tad 


f you do not makt Wis W I 
T'onſt ſay to you, as Swift did to 

the Lord Treaſuter, you will be the | 
158 ine cufable perfon breathing; 4 
Arft, to your countty, as you "ate 
perhaps the only perſon Who have it 
1 in your power to ſecure to it ny in- 
if valuable a bleffing ; next, to ydur- i 
1 ſelf, 1 in neglecting fo glorious an op- 
portunity | of eternizing your name. 
The name of the eſtabliſher of our 
language 2 may b.! Gy a held 


F444 % 


bliffier 2 our confftitibn. | or | 
* Skould the ſtudy of we be- 
obine a8 univeefat in this cduntry, as 
Wl fon e in Nt a6 None, 
Il DR Sas bastend 12d? iger 


Dy % "i . * 
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there can be no doubt but that there 
will be found as many Engliſh names 
equally eminent in, that art, as thoſe 
revered ones of antiquity. . But it. 
hath ſometimes happened that nature 
has aſtoniſhed the world, in a Parti- 
cular age and country, with a genius 
of a ſingular kind, and never alter⸗ 
wards copied her work, or caſt an- 
other in the ſame mould. Such was ö 
the Czfar of Rome, who amidſt the 
crowd of orators ſhone forth emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed, and ſeemed 60 
be a ſpecies by himſelf. Should our 
language now be fixed, poſterity will 
know, as. well as we of the 911 
age, that we have already une 

Rome in this reſpect, and it will for 
euer redound to the glory of this 


country, that England alone can 
wa boaſt 


& An ApDRRSs to the 


baſt of Having produced a rival to 


Geer in that point. That 1 m may | 
not be thought partial, or in the leaſt 
to bare eräggetatel oh this occaſſion, 
T ſhall here preſent the picture of 
that great man, in his oratorial ca- 
pacity, as drawn by the ee 


14. 


0 of Cicero. 
” Did nofter bic C. z/ar 7 monte f- 


vam quandam rationem attulit orativ- 


nic, & dicendi genus induxit prope 
ngulare 9 Nin unguam res præter 


Bunc tragicas pene comice, triſtes re- 


miſſe, Severas hilure, faroiſes ſeenica 


. prope venufpate traftavit, atque ita, 
. negue * ine: pf rerum 


ert luderetur, | gravitas facetiis 
9 e hb 345 . 2 5 1 4 — on 
ny Such af abr 25 genius ated 


4 "ew löſtre to! Rome, as it gave 
IG ; them 
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them a ſuperiority over Greece in her 
| moſt, favourite art. Since England 
has produced an equal, it i is of con 
ſequence to the honour of the coun- 
try that the memorial of it ſhould be 
preſeryed; as there is the greateſt 
reaſon to believe that ſhe may neyer 

produce another. For as nature neyer 
beſtowed but one ſuch upon all anti- 
quity, why ſhould we hope that ſhe 
ſhould be more profuſe to us? The 
memorial of it can be preſerved no 
other way but by fixing our lan- 
guage. If that be not done, I can 
© only promiſe your Lordſhip ( give 
me leave to addreſs you in a. parody 
of what Dr. Swift {aid to LordOxford 


on a like occaſion). * that about two 


| Lake Gs hence, ſome. painful 
> HPO MH hoe ill be at che Wp 


K An Appgss to the 
* of ſtudying old laßguage, may in- 
© form the world, that in the reign 
© of George the ſecond, lived Philip 
© "Earl of Cheſterfield, remarkable for 
by eloquence in his days, and for a 
peculiar dein of pleaſntry, which | 
© in an extravrd ordinary manner capti- 
© rated” the kekrts" of his hearers, 
© That ſome of his orations ſtill re- 
c  mained, to be found ih à few cd. 
©rious collections, but the language 
ag 1 obſolete, that he could diſ- 
Cover no traces in them of chat wit 
and hum mont which were fo a | ire 
1 in His ow, times. 
t 0 be pense that 1 odd 
not cloſe this address, without offer 


cou — : and kom! ſome Pins dropjied 
above, hying a 22 ſonal claim to your 
Lord- 


Bal of PR ELD. xxl 
Lordſhip's countenance and favourin 
my undertaking. But after having 
urged mativey of ſo much a nobler 
kind, any of that ſort would appear 
with but an ll gnce. e 
Perhaps it may be thought in this, 
| that] am acting the part of an artful 
accountant, who. by omitting. me 
articles makes the ballance appear in 
his own favour, and that by tl this means 
I have cunningly brought y your | Lord- 
ſhip into my debt. But I can oon 
clear up that matter, by declaring 
that. during your Lordſhip's govern- 
ment of Ireland, you heaped ſuch ob- 


ligations on me, by your countenance 
and powerſul aſſiſtance in promoting 
another undertaking, which. L. once 


ct 


fondly thought would have b een of 
mae ſervice to 10 country, tha 


at 1 
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mne your Lov ralkip's debtor. Ane 
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F re 
7 is not FRO MG Fu, 4 8 with 
Lr that the aurbor of the following 
eſſay bas thought-it proper to write 4 pre 
fouls his work ; but he was induced to it from. 
two material confiderations. The firſt is, to 
endeavour to beſpeak the reader's indulgence to 
the many errors and inaccuracies, which it is 
more than probable he will ſind ſcattered 
throughout the whole performance. Yet be. 
doubts not but that the candid and humane will 
make all proper allowances, when they are in- 
Formed that the whole was begun and finiſhed 
during a few months receſs in the laſt ſummer; 
and that whilſt he was about it be had repeated 
attacks of a diſorder, which often. put it out of 
bis power to give the leaft attention to it for 
ſeveral days together, and at the beſt ſeldom al- 
lowed him an application of more than three or 
four hours in any one day. He knows with how 
bad à grace all excuſes on account of haſte come 
before the publick, fince the anſwer is obvious 
vg that an author i 16 under no compulſion. 
to 


mx PREFACE. 
to give bis works to the world, and it 45.4 re- 
ſpect. due to the publick to keep them by him, 
Till he has rendered them. at leaſt as ſiniſbed as 
bis talents can make them. But ip the matter here 
treated of be of ſuch importance as the «writer 
Pretendt, it is impaſible that 1h\con'be #00 ſor 
affered to the conſideration of the. world, even 
in @ rude umd undigeſted ſtate. Nur could any 
litris addition of fame which the author might 
expect from keeping it by him till he bad poliſhed 
the work, compenſate for the loſs aohich the pub 
lick might ſuſtain by ſuch delay. Indeed the 
 -bittle pretenſions which the author bas to fame on 
the ſtore of wreting, have made this in him but 
a ſmall ſacrifice... It is now more than ten-years 
fmce be has been an alien to all learned fiudies, 
and à firanger-to books in general, except fuch 
ently. as were neceſſary to the diſcharge f 
troubleſome and laborious employment. This 
It bis firſt attempt as a writer, without any 
previous ſteps taken, without any pains to gua- 
tify bim for ſo difficult an office, Thus cir- 
cumſtanced, how vain were all hopes of praiſe l 
Happy indeed ſball be think bimfelf, if be can 
 efeape cenſure ! He hopes the: matter, whereof 
he treats, not the manner in which it is hand- 
* will be chiefly confidered ih the. reader; as 


the 


| PREFACE Ni 
the aubole of his humble pretences to merit ariſes 


from the deſign, not execution. Or ſhould bis fiyle 


be diſapproved; be will at leaſt have the conſola- 
tion , affording in bimſelf, a firong example 

of a point, which he bas laboured to inculcate, 
the_neceſſity- of" ſtudying ar our eee 
onr early ear. 

Phe other ed eg ok 1 1* 8 
„abe imagine from ſome paſſages-in this eſſay, 
that he has any thoughts in the plan which be 
has promiſed at the end of the work, of inter- 
fering with the preſent eſtabliſpment \ of ſchools 
and"colleges. To obvinte any fuch ſurmiſe, he 
begs leave to declare, that the refloctions which be 
has thrown out upon the many evils attending 
the preſent mode of education, have not been le- 
velled at the inſtitutions themſetves, but at the 
abuſe of them,” thro the obſtinacy and ignorunee 
of pedantick maſters, and umſtilful tutors. To 
the care of ſuch, it is to be feared, to many of 

- the youth of theſe kingdoms have been conmmit- 
ed. He is ſo far from thinking u ſcbvol and 
college education unneceſſary; that be Rnotus not 


Lew a man can” well be a finiſhed gentleman 


without having fit paſſed thro" thoſe.” Nuy, 1 
competent knowleg e of all thife ?hings which are 
taught there, is efſential to all Juch as may bope 
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to receive benefit from his plan. Nor bas any 
thing precipitated the execution of bis defign ſo 
much, or given him ſuch ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs 
in it, as a late revolution i inthe two great ſchools 
of this kingdom. It is not lang fince a man r ſuf- 
fictently young not to, have any rooted Prejudi ces, 
and yet of an age when judgement may be at it's 
utmoſt maturity, vas placed as the head of Weſt- 
minfter ſchool. It muſt be @ doubt with all apho 
ave the pleaſure of knowing. him, whether na- 
ture or art bave contributed moſt to qualify him 

for the diſcharge of ſo important an employment. 
In lim are united all the requiſites which 

Quinta lian thought neceſſary. to the forming a 

complete maſter ; and by ſuch rules as are, laid 
down by the great Roman, bas the Engliſhpre- 
echtor fquered bis conduct. Ipſe nec habeat 
vitia, nec ferat. Non auſteritas ejus triſtis, 
non diſſoluta ſit comitas: ne inde odium, hinc 

| 2 contemtus oriatur. Plurimus ei de honeſto 
ac bono fit ſermo. Nam quo ſepius monu- 

exit, hoc rarius caſtigabit. Minime iracun- 

dus; nec tamen eorum que emendanda e- 
runt, diſſimulator: ſimplex i in docendo, pa- 
tiens laboris, afſiduus potius quam immodi- 
cus. Iaterrogantibus libenter reſpondeat, non 
REAR Weder ultro. In. e 
18 


-- E F AC 0 E. XIX 
dis diſcipulorum dictionibus, nec malignus, 
nec effuſus: quia res altera tædium laboris, 
altera ſecuritatem parit. In emendando quæ 
corrigenda erunt, non acerbus, minimeque 
contumelioſus. Nam id quidem multos a 
propoſito ſtudendi, fugat, quod quidam ſic 
objurgant, quaſi oderint. . Ipſe aliquid, imo 
multa quotidie dicat, quæ ſecum audita re- 
ferant. Licet enim fatis exemplorum ad 
imitandum ex lectione ſuppeditet, tamen viva 
illa, ut dicitur, vox alit plenius, præcipue- 
que præceptoris, quem diſcipuli, ſi modo 
recte ſint inſtituti, & amant, & verentur. 
Vix autem dici poteſt, quanto libentius imi- 
temur eos quibus favemus. Sumat igitur 
ante omnia parentis erga diſcipulos ſuos ani- 
mum, ac ſuccedere ſe in eoram locum a qui- 
bus fibi liberi traduntur, exiſtimet. Here 7s 
to be found an exact repreſentation of, Dr. 
Mar kham's conduct towards his pupils; ho con- 
der then that he meets with nothing put dniverſal 
wal and reverence on their parts. r 
Indeed, if the greateſt fweetne 5 of di te on, 
Jeined to the moſt manly firnneſs.; the moſt ſold 
Judgement, 10 the moſt refined taſte ; the fineſt 
invention and accuracy of deſign, to the 71 25 
1 and patient affiduity in the execution ; © 
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extenſive EE in all 1 Het divine and. 
human, adorned by all the chriſtian virtues ; in 
Short, if an union of the cooleſt head and warmeſt. 
heart in one andtbe ſame perſon, can form a cams, 
Plate preceptor for youth, England may boaſt of 

being in poſſeſſion of Juch @ perſon. Under ſuch æ 
bead, no wonder ſuchrafudimprovements have been 
made in that ſchool, not only in all uſeful ſtudies, 
but in morals alſo 3, hitherto ſcarce thought to be 

part of the province of a teacber f Greek and 
Latin. Yet theſe are but the dawnings of this. 
great genius. His noble plan for building a 
ſquare, which bas already deſervedly met with. a 
parliamentary ſanction, and fame more extenſive 
defigns, when executed, will ſhew him at his 

meridian height. And it is matter of great com- 
fort to think, that there is the faireſt proſpett, 
from: his youth and vigorous conſtitution, of bis 


Being able himſelf to ſee the glorious deſign finsſhe. 


ed; without leauing it to _ N FG: 
Spoiled by bungling bands. SI | 
Happy it is for England, 4a at the n 
time there is placed at the bead. of the other 
mr School, a man who will not readily yield 
the palm in any , the above. reſpects to his ri- 
val. One, who as be is mucb ef \the ſume age 


* 4s the other, as be is poſeſcd of 
fimilar 


BREF ACE. - 
ſamlur ralents, %o i be not inferior in n 
dent defire of Aiſeburging his duty to the uu 
moſt. Nor bar fume been at all filent in re. 
guard to the many improvements in education - 
already made by Mr. Barnurd of Eton. From 
a" proper emulation between two ſuch men, what 
bappy Fruits may not be produced to this r- 
try? It 1s with great pleaſure that the author 
can aſſure the publick, that amongſt many other © 
good cuſtoms introduced into both thoſe ſchools,” 
pronunciation and the grt of ſpeaking are now. 
made eſſential points. Upon ſuch foundations | 
what ſuperſtructures may not be raiſed ? There | 
can be no doubt but that many excellent tutors 
are to be found in both univerſities, capable of 
promoting the growth of plants ſo judiciouſly 
reared ; and their number miſt ſoon be mich 
increaſed by thoſe who are tranſplanted thither | 
from ſuch "admirable ſeminaries.” 80 chat i. WS 
will hereafter be entirely the fault of all pa- 
rents who can afford it, from a wrong ies ö 
of Places and perſens, if their Jons are not 
trained in the moſt perfect manner in the * 
of knowlege and virtue. . 
Mis it was," whith 'made tbe wake Lady 
ert, that Britiſh education "night now be 
e more complete, than that of any other 
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LPT OS world, either Antient or u 
This it was which. made him hope for the moſt 


perfect ſucceſs to bis plan. Of which he ſhall 
fox no more at preſent, but that it is entirely 


calculated to, Hniſn the edcation of a 
gentleman, and to take it up only where the 


univerſity leayes i. ee 
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Of thei Piwer of Education.) : 


MID S the general outery againſt 
the enormity of the times, the 


1 endeayours of our beſt writers 
and preachers to reform them, the atten- 
tion of the legiſlature, ſo often rouzed of 
late by his majeſty's paternal care, and the 
number of penal laws made to check the 
progreſs of vice, the torrent is ſtill too 
ſtrong to be reſiſted, and theſe weak 
damms are borne. away: irreligion, im- 
morality, and corruption are viſibly in- 
ereaſed, and daily gather new ſtrength. 


3 


1 N 1771 Boo I. 
It a phyfeian mould find his patient 
Mill growing worſe under the regimen 
he preſeribed, he will not obſtinately 
perfiſt in the ſame cohrſe, but will try 
new remedies. Vet if he be not ac- 
quainted with the ſource of the diſorder, 
he may go through the whole materia 
medica to no purpoſe. The firſt ſtep to- 
wards a cure, is to know the cauſe of the 
diſcaſe; and when that is removed the 

effect will ceaſe of courſe, | 
When a vation is ſunk to a certain de 
gree of depravity, and corruption, penal 
laws are of little force. Their efficacy 
depends upon their execution, and when 
that is rendered difficult, or- im poffible, 
they become of little or no uſe. When 
the bulk of mankind are good, it is the 
intereſt of each individual to detect and 
puniſh à villain: when they are bads it 
becomes their intereſt to ſcreen him from 
puniſhment, for Erimes, of which they are 
equally guilt and conſequently equally 
liable to the fame puniſhment. Thus the 
ſting of the law is taken out, or often 
turned upon the innocent. The few good 
are awed by the powerful confederacy 
| amongſt 


amongſt the numerous wicked. If they 
attempt to bring an offender to juſtice, 
they are often branded with the name of 
informers ; they are baffled by pack d 
juries, and ſuborned witneſſes: or if they 
carry their point, it is at ſuch an expence 
as. will deter moſt people from following 
their example. At ſuch a criſis, the vir- 
tuous few, finding their endeavours to 
ſerve the publick ineffectual, or even dan- 
gerous, retire as ſoon as poſſible from the 
buſy world, and leave the field open to 
the vicious to range in at large without 
controul. They who {till keep their poſts, 
and remain in. the legiſlature as guardians 
to their country, may waſte their time in 
making new penal laws, for new crimes 3 
and the fertile inyention of man in wick- 
edneſs, will furniſh them with ſufficient 
employment. Theſe laws, if not executed, 
are at beſt uſeleſs; but when ſwelled to an 
immoderate ſize, become a greater evil 
than the diſeaſe. +< 

Men ME lax: is traemplad under forks 2 
ond puniſhment no longer dreaded, how 
can. we, expect that weaker, inſtruments. 
ee ec}. The edge of ſatyr 


B 2 R cannot 


1 RI T ISN Bao. 
cannot prevail againſt men, who cloath 
themſelves with vice, as with an armour; 
nor will the ſting of ridicule be felt by 
thoſe, who are invulnerable to ſhame. 

Such ſymptoms in a ſtate are ſure prog- 
noſticks of approaching ruin; and its end 
.cannot be far off, unleſs prevented by ad- 
equate remedies. || As the diſeaſe ariſes 
from an univerſal corruption of manners, 
it can be cured only by a general refor- 
mation. Our manners depend upon our 
notions and opinions, and our opinions 
and notions are the reſult of education. 
This, and this alone, muſt neceſſarily be 
the ſource of all our diſorders; and here, 
and here only, muſt we therefore look for 
K.£nre.; 

Wiſdom nd. knowlege, are the pa- 
rents of religion and virtue; folly and ig- 
norance, of vice and impiety: where 
wiſdom and knowlege are wanting in a 
nation, virtue and religion will hardly be 
found; and when ignorance and folly 
reign, vice and impiety will be ſeen tri 
umphant. The only way then to bring | 
about a reformation of manners, is to re- 
ſtore wiſdom, and knowlege, This can 
be 
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be effected only by a right ſyſtem of edu- 
cation. Wiſdom, knowlege, and conſe- 
quently virtue, are not to be acquired any 
other way. If we look into the hiſtory 
of all nations, we ſhall find their flouriſh-' 
ing ſtate owing to the proper education of 
their youth. What but that raiſed the 
| petty ſtate of Athens to its amazing pitch: 
of glory and power? What but that made 
Rome the miſtreſs of the world ? By that 
the Chineſe government hath remained 
unaltered upwards of two thouſand years, 
notwithſtanding ſeveral inteſtine commo- 
tions, and ſeveral conqueſts by foreign 
enemies. Nay it ſtill continues the ſame, 
without the leaſt variation, altho' it was 
intirely ſubdued by the Tartars, in whoſe 
poſſeſſion it has been for more chan a cen- 
tury. | | 
But the orodieioud power of education 
was never ſeen ſo ſtrongly as in the Spartan 
commonwealth ; for by the force of that 
alone was their ſtate preſerved in vigour 
for upwards of ſeven hundred years, upan 
principles directly oppoſite to the nature of 
man. How much greater then muſt its | 
power be in aſſiſting nature? Let us caſt 
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our eyes towards the now barbarous Africk, 
once the ſource of arts and ſciences; to 
what owes the her preſent deplorable con- 
dition, but to the want of education? 
Whilſt on the other hand, it is by that 
alone the northern and weſtern regions of 
Europe, once rude and ſavage, have riſen 
to their preſent ſplendour. 80 that it is 
evident there is no eſſential difference 
from nature between men of different re- 
gions of the earth, but that the whole de- 
pends upon the culture of their under- 
ſtandings *. Nay ſuch is the power of a 
well diſciplined mind; that it hath been 
known that one or two perſons only of 
Eminence in a; ſtate, ſo trained, have ſud- 
denly raiſed their country from obſcurity 
to glory. PEE 

Thebes, and Macedon, on aunt of 
their ſtupidity, and ignorance, were held 
"ſuch "ot wn 3 by the other ſtates of 


1 When Chaldea and Egypt were rok and civil, 
Greece and Rome were rude and barbarous, as all Ægypt 
and Syria now are, and have been long. When Greege 
and Rome were at their heights in arts and ſciences, Gaul, 
Germany, Britain, were as ignorant and barbarous, as 
any parts of Greece br Turkey can be now. 

Sir William Temple, eſſay upon ancient and modern 


learning, 
Greece, 
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ben he fowl theſe Epamiry 
nondas and Pelopidas aroſe, enlightened 

by the precepts of Lyſis, one of the great- 
eſt philoſophers of the age, they raiſed. 
the Theban name to ſuch a pitch of glory, 
as to obſcure all others, and ſtruck terror 
into the mighty common wealths of Sparta, 
and of Athens. It is very remarkable alſo, 
that Philip, born in Macedon, happening 
to be an- hoſtage. in the houſe of the father 
of Epaminondas at Thebes, received the 
benefits of the fame, education, under the 
ſame tutor; and that this man afterwards 
raiſed. the poor deſpiſed ſtate of Macedon ſo 
high, as to give law to all Greece, and in 
ſome time to the greateſt part of the then 
known world. It was to the extraordinary 
care taken in his education by his father, 
that Rome owed her Scipio, the preſeryer 
of his country, the conqueror of Carthage, 
one of the _ mens * re heroes ä 
of antiquity. wo 
When Paulus Ecallius 3 Pere 
| ſeus, he looked down upon his riches with 
contempt, and would ſuffer his ſons to 
take * away but his library, which 
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he looked upon as vortaining true ane 
real treaſure. Hh 

There need not examples "TOR hiſtory | 
to prove, that the well-being of a ſtate de- 
pends upon the education of their youth. 
There cannot be a good, and wiſe com- 
munity, made up of fooliſh and vicious in- 
dividuals; and individuals cannot be made 
wiſe or good, but by education. If that 
be faulty or wrong, the effects will neceſ- 
ſarily ſhew themſelves in the lives of men. 
When the fountain head is polluted, the 
ſtreams which flow n it cannot be 
cer i ant 

The power of the firſt ede de 
upon the minds of men, and the influ- 
ence they have upon their conduct ever 
after, is a beaten topick : holy writ, and the 
claſſick writers, abound in ſentences to this 
effect; and hiſtory furniſhes us with innu- 
merable examples. Of which there is none 
more remarkable than that of Alexander 
the great; whoſe early mind received ſuch 
a tincture, and imbibed ſuch. notions of 
falſe glory, from the leſſons of a ſervile 
n 8 tutor, Leonides, as could not af- 
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terwards be effaced by the pains and All 
of an Ariſtotle, _ | 
From education alone bene flowed 1 
the various cuſtoms, and manners; all the 
different inſtitutions, civil, and religious; 
all the ſeveral ſyſtems, moral, and political, 

of the ſeveral nations of this peopled earth. 
If we are more unſettled in our notions, 
and conſequently more irregular in our ac- 
tions, than any other nation under the ſun; 
if what the late biſhop of Cloyne ſays be 
true, that, The pretenſions and diſcourſes 
© of men throughout theſe kingdoms, 

© would, at firſt view, lead one to think 
© that the inhabitants were all politicians; 
< arid yet, perhaps, political wiſdom hath 
in no age or country, been more talked 
of or leſs underſtood, Licence is taken 
for the end of government, and popular 
humour for its origin. No reverence 
* for the laws, no attachment to the con- 
* ſtitution, little attention to matters of 
* conſequence, and great altercation upon 
* trifles ; ſuch idle projects about religion, 
and government, as if the publick had both 
* to chuſe; a general contempt of all au- 
* thority, divine and human; an indiffe- 
| * rence 
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rence about the prevailing opinions, whe- 
* ther they tend to produce order, or diſ- 
© order, to promote the empire of God, or 
© the devil: theſe are the ſymptoms that 
© ſtrongly-mark. the preſent age. If all 
this, I ſay, be ſo, whence can it proceed 
but from a defective education, which 
not taking care to ſettle the notions of men 
upon the baſis of right reaſon, leaves their 


unfurniſhed minds open toreceive any opi- 


nion which chance may throw in their way, 
which 1 hunt after, or e 
tion graſp at? [ 

. Evident as this Wai is, is it nat amaz- 
ing, as if men were blind, or infatuated, 
that they have not hitherto turned their | 
thoughts to examinethe only ſource, f 
which-all the happineſs or miſery of the 
ſhould employ their, time either in erying 
out againſt the increaſing tide of corrup- 
tion, which threatens a deluge to the land; 
or in endeavouring to raiſe damms in thoſe 
places where the breadth, depth, and ra- 
pidity of the waters, baffle all the efforts 
of man to ſtop their courſe? And though 
my daily find their: labours jneffectual, 


and 
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20d likely to cominue lb fen the vielenes © 


of the torrent, yet that they ſhould ob- 
ſtinately perſiſt in the ſame courſe, with- 
out onee going to the fountain head; 
which they might not only purge, and 
cleanſe, but with eaſe divert its courſe into 
ſeveral channels, ſo as to ſend forth falu- 
brious ſtreams to water the whole land. 
Important as it is to the ſtate, education 
hath never once claimed the attention of 
the legiſlature ſince its firſt inſtitution. 
Tho! it was eſtabliſhed in times of great 
ignorance, and conſequently muſt be ſup- 
poſed to be very defective, yet have we 
gone on in the fame ſyſtem; with the 
fame blind obedience, that the Roman ca- 
tholicks pay to the infallibility of the pope. 
Intereſting as it is to every individual of 
eee yet no one topick has leſs employed 
the pens of our writers. Whether it be 
that they were blinded by prejudice in ſa- 
vour of a method in which they them- 
felves were trained; or that the difficulty 
of a reformation deterred them from the 
attempt, ſo it is, that we have in our whole 
language but two treatiſes of any note ex- 
. written on that ſubject. The firſt, 
| a ſhort 
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a ſhort one by Milton, che other, by 
Mr. Locke. The former clearly points 
out the faults and defects in our education, 
but the remedies propoſed are too ſtrong 
for men of a ſickly habit of body, made 
weak and feeble by long diſeaſe; They 
are calculated only for thoſe of robuſt ath-' 
letick conſtitutions, labouring under ſmall 
diſorders; or, as he himſelf expreſſes it, 
This is not a bow for every man to ſhoot 
© in, but will require ſinews almoſt equal 
sto thoſe which Homer gave Ulyſſes. 
The other by Mr. Locke, is only an at- 
tempt to mend and patch our preſent ſyſ- 
tem, ſuch as it is, and to make ſome alte- 
rations in it; but is far from containing 
any endeavour towards extending it. This 
he himſelf acknowledges in the latter part 
of his treatiſe, where he ſays, Tho I am 
© now come to a concluſion of what ob- 
© vious remarks have ſuggeſted to me con- 
©cerning education, I would not have it 
thought that I look on it as a juſt treatiſe 
© on that ſubject. I have touched little 
more than thoſe heads which 1 judged 
c neceſſary for the breeding of a young 
N nN 3 150 have now publiſhed 
© thoſe 
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| ak my occaſional thoughts with this 
hope, that tho' this be far from being a 
complete treatiſe on this ſubject, or ſuch 
© as that every one may find what will juſt 
* fit his child in it, yet it may give ſome 
© ſmall lights to thoſe 'whoſe concern for 
their dear little ones makes them fo irre- 
* oularly bold, that they dare venture to 
* conſult their own reaſon in the education 
of their children, rather than AG to 
£ rely on old cuſtom.” | 
In allwell- regulated ſtates, the two prin- 
ons points in view in the education of 
youth, ought to be, firſt, to make them 
good men, good members of the univer- 
ſal ſociety of mankind; and in the next 
plate to frame their minds in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to make them moſt uſeful to that 
ſociety to which they more immediately 
belong ; and to ſhape their talents, in ſuch 
a way, as will render them moſt ſerviceable 
to the ſupport of that government, under 
- which they were born, and on the ſtrength 
and vigour of which, the well-being of 
every individual, in ſome meaſure de- 
pends. If neither of theſe points are pro- 
| vided for in our ſyſtem, I cannot ſee how 


we - 
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we are to expect good men or goed ſub- - 
jects. Nay the contrary muſt in general 
be the conſequence, for the mind of man 
being active will neceſſarily find itſelf em- 
ployment; if our youth are not trained 
in the right way, they will probably go 
wrong; if they are not taught to do good, 
they will be likely to commit evil, 
This point is ſo obvious, that it might 
ſeem unneceſſary to ſupport it either by 
' reaſon or authority; and yet ſo little atten- 
tion has been paid to it, that it may not 
be wholly uſeleſs to quote the ſentiments 
of a man upon this head, who is allowed 
to have been poſſeſſed of the deepeſt pene- 
tration *. In his epiſtle dedicatory to his 
| treatiſe on education, he has the following 
paſſages. I my ſelf have been conſulted of 
late by ſo many, who profeſs themſelves 
© ata loſs how to breed their children, and 
the early corruption of youtf is'-now 


become ſo general a complaint, that 


* he cannot be thought wholly imper- 

* tinent, who, brings the conſideration 
© of this matter on the ſtage, and offers 
* ſome thing, if it be but to excite others, 

* Mr. Locke. | "If 

or 
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or afford matter of correction: for er« 
rors in education ſhould be leſs indulged 
than any. Theſe, like faults in the firſt 
concoction, that are never mended in 
© the ſecond, or third, carry their after 
© wards incorrigible taint with them, 
through all the parts and ſtations of life. 

© The well-educating of their children 
is fo much the duty and concern of pa- 
rents, and the welfare and proſperity of 
© the nation ſo much depend on it, that 


I would have every one lay it ſeriouſly 
* to heart; and after having well examined 
and diſtinguiſhed what fancy, cuſtom, or 
© reaſon adviſes in the cafe, ſet his helping 


© hand to promote every where that way 


© of training up youth, with regard to their 
© ſeveral conditions, which is the eaſieſt, 


* ſhorteſt;and like lieſt to produce virtuous, 


< uſeful, and able men in their diſtin& 
cuallings; cho that moſt to be taken 


care of is che gentleman's calling. For 
if thoſe of that rank are by their 'educa- 


< tion onee ſet right, ey will POE 

+0 bring all the reſt into order. 

| In No esd on buen be Faye; 
* with, that thoſe who complain of the 


© oreaf 
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great decay of chriſtian piety and virtue 
every where, and of learning- acquired 
© improvements in the gentry of this ge- 
- © neration, would conſider how to retrieve 
them in the next. This I am ſure, that 
jf the foundation of it be not laid in the 
© education and pringpling of the youth, 
© all other endeavours will be vain. And 
© if the innocence, ſobriety, and induſtry 
© of thoſe who are coming up, be not 
taken care of and preſerved, it will be 
© ridiculous to expect, that thoſe who are 
© to ſucceed next on the ſtage, ſhould 
©. aboun&in that virtue, ability, and learn- 
ing, which has hitherto made England 
conſiderable in the world.” 
From theſe, and many other paſſages 
to the ſame effect, it is eaſy to ſee what his 
opinion was of our method of training 
youth, and how neceſſary he judged an 
alteration to be. Let us therefore with 
candour and impartiality examine our 
ſyſtem of education, as it now ſtands: 
I am much deceived if it will appear cal- 
culated to promote knowlege and virtue; 
on the contrary I believe, it will be found 
to be the true ſource of all our follies, 
1 vices, 
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vices, ignorance and falſe taſte, Should 

it prove ſo, this advantage will reſult from 
the enquiry; that in the courſe of it, pro- 

per remedies will ſuggeſt themſelves as the 

errors appear, and upon a right applica | 

tion they cannot fail of effecting a cure. 

x en Bol Pri ad ar 

Our preſent Syſtem of Education confidered. 

HEN a boy can read Engliſh with 

VVV tolerable fluency, which is gene- 

rally about the age of ſeven or eight years, 

he is put to ſchool to learn Latin and 

Greek; where, ſeven years are employ- 

ed in acquiring but a moderate {kill in 

thoſe languages. At the age of fifteen or 

thereabouts, he is removed to one. of the 

univerſities, where he paſſes four years 

more in procuring a more competent know- 

, ledge of Greek and Latin, in learning the | 
rudiments of logick, natural philoſophy, 
aſtronomy, metaphyſicks, and the heathen 
morality, At the age of nineteen or twenty 
a degree in the arts is taken, and here 
ends the education of a gentleman. | 

When education is ſaid to be finiſhed, ' 
8 one 
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one would imagine that the perſon is qua- 


Tified immediately to enter upon his part 
on the great ſtage of life; and yet it would 
be hard to ſay what one duty of ſociety, 


or what one office as a citizen, he is qua- 


lified to diſcharge,” or ſuſtain, after his 


cloſe application of ſo many years. It 
may be aſked with Seneca, what fruits 
are to be expected, from a vain oſten- 


tation of the politer ſtudies, and unavail- 


© ing learning? Whoſe errors will they di- 
<© miniſh? whoſe paſſions will they re- 


© ſtrain? whom will they make thore brave, 


more juſt, more liberal? 
The ill effects of this method are de- 


ſcribed by Milton in ſuch nervous and con- 
eiſe terms, that I ſhall not ſtand in need 
of any apology with the reader for pre- 


ſenting him with his obſervations upon 


this occaſion, inſtead of my own, ' 


As for the uſual method of teaching 


arts, I deem it to be an old error of uni- 
verſities, not yet well recovered from the 


* *ſcholaſtick grofſneſs of barbarous ages, that 


ac, ® Ex dadiorem 1 vans oftemtatione, et niſi 
ſanantibus literis ? Cujus iſta errores minuent ? cujus cu- 


, "ee prement.2 quem fortiorem, quem juſtiorem, 


duem liberaliorem facient? 
; inſtead 
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* inſtead of beginning with arts moſt eaſy, 
'© andthoſebeſuchasaremoſtabviousto the. 
"* ſenſe; they preſent their young unmatri- 
* culated noviees at firſt coming with the 
«£ moſt intellective abſtractions of logick and 
metaphyſicks : ſo that they having but 
* newly left thoſe grammatic flats and ſhal- 
© lows, where they ſtuck unreaſonably, 
to learn a few words, with lamentable - 
© conſtruction, and now on the ſudden 
_ © tranſported under another climate, to be 
© tofſed and turmoiled with their unbal- 
*< laſted wits in fathomleſs and unquiet 
© deeps of controverſy, do for the moſt 
© part grow into hatred and contempt of 
learning, mocked and deluded all, this 
'* while with ragged notions, and babble- 
ments, while they expected worthy and 
.* delightful knowlege. Till poverty or 
* youthful years call them importunately 
their ſeveral Ways, and haſten them, 
anbitious and mercenary, or ignorantly 
*: zealous divinity. Some allured to the 
trade of law, grounding their purpoſes, 
not on the prudent and heavenly con- 
— . of juſtice and equity (which 
7 | C F 
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vas never taught them) but on the pro- 
© miſing-and' pleaſing thoughts of litigious 
© terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees. 
Others betake them to ſtate affairs, with 
* ſouls ſo unprincipled in virtue, and true 
© generous breeding, that flattery and court 
* ſhifts, and tyrannous aphoriſms appear 
to them the higheſt points of wiſdom; 
«inſtilling their barren hearts with a con- 
ſcientious ſlavery, if, as J rather think, 
it be not feigned. Others, laſtly, of a 
more delicious and airy ſpirit, retire 
© themſelves, knowing no better, to the 
* enjoyments of eaſe and luxury, living 
out their days in feaſt and jollity; which 
indeed is the wiſeſt and ſafeſt courſe of 
© all theſe; unleſs they were with more 
< integrity undertaken.” And theſe are the 
fruits of miſpending our prime youth in 
< the ſchools and univerſities as we do, 
either in learning meer words, or ſuch 
things chiefly as were better unlearnt. 
© | Mr: Locke, in delivering his ſentiments 
on the fame ſubject; perfectly agrees with 
Milton. In ſpeaking of the education of 
a gentleman, he ſays, Since it cannot be 
hoped he ſhould have time and ſtrength 
to 


* 
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"to learn all things, moſt pains ſhould be 
© taken about that which is moſt neceſ- 
5 fary;;/ and that principally looked after, 
which will be of moſt; _ wb N : 
uſe to him in the world. 12040) 
e Seneca complains of a prac- 
* tice in his time; and yet the Burgerſ- 
diciusꝰs and the Scheiblers did not {warm 
iin thoſe days, as they do now in theſe. 
What would he have thought, if he had 
lived now; when the tutors think it their 
great buſineſs to fill the ſtudies and heads 
* of their pupils with ſuch authors as 
© theſe ? He would have had much more 
© reaſon to ſay, as he does, Non vitæ ſed 
© ſcholz diſcimus, We learn not to live, 
* but to diſpute; and our education fits us 
rather for the univerſities, than the world. 
© But it is no wonder if thoſe: who make 
* the faſhion, ſuit it to what they have, 
and not what their pupils want. The 
faſhion being once eſtabliſhed, who can 
* think it ſtrange, that in this, as well as 
in all other things, it ſhould. prevail? 
and that the greateſt part of thoſe, who 
* find their account in an eaſy ſubmiſſion 
to it, ſhould be roy to cry out he- 
4 9 bon! © rely, 
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© rely, when any one departs from it ? 


* "Tis nevertheleſs matter of aſtoniſhment; 
© that men of quality And parts, ſhould 


* ſuffer themſelves to be ſo far miſled by 
* cuſtom and implicit faith. Reaſon; if 


* conſulted with, would adviſe, that their 


„ children's time ſhould be ſpent in ac- 


* quiring what might be uſeful to them, 


« when they come to be men, rather than 


* to have their heads ſtuffed with a deal 
* of traſh, a great part whereof they uſual- 


ON ly never do (tis certain they never need 
sto) think on again as long as they live; 
; i and ſo much of it às does ſtick to them, 
"1 * they are only the worſe for. 


This is fo well known, that I appeal 


b * to parents themſelves, who have been at 
_ © colt to have their young Heirs taught it, 


© whether it be not ridiculous for their 


8 4 ſons to Have any tincture of that ſort of 
learning, when they come abroad into 
« the world ; whether {ny appearance of 
it would not leſſen and diſgrace them in 
company? And that certainly muſt be 
Fi © an admirable acquiſition, and deſerves 
well to make a part in education, which 
* men "are aſhamed" of, — they are 


4 c * moſt : 
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* moſt concerned to ſhew their parts . 
breeding, ” 
badete eyident chat both theſe great men 
| thou ght our method of education was pro- 
ductive of evil, inſtead of good; of miſchief 
to mankind, inſtead of benefit. But a- 
mongſt ſuch as have received no ill taint 
from it, I believe it will be allowed by 
much the greater part, that they never 
find either — or pleaſure from! it in the 
reſt of their lives. 3 
Upon their entrance into the world, a 
very ſhort experience will convince them 
that they cannot apply what they have 
been learning to any uſeful purpoſe ; that 
to ſucceed in life they muſt enter upon 
entire new ſtudies, and that they muſt 
even have the double labour of unlearn- 
ing many things which they before 
thought the perfection of human know- 
lege. Their Greek and Latin authors, their 

books of logick and metaphyſicks, &c. are 
laid afide, and in a few years all the traces 
of their early acquirements, of ſo many 
years pains and labour, are wholly oblite- 
rated. Is it not a lamentable thing to think 
that the prime of life hath thus been loſt, 
: C 4 that 
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that a fertile ſoil hath thus been tilled; and 


| manured, at great pains and coſt, and ſuch 


ſeed ſown. as will never produce a valuable 
crop? Or is there reaſon to wonder, that 


the richneſs of the foil ſhould waſte itſelf 


in a luxuriance of weeds? Of the few, 


who, from a love to the arts in which they 
have been trained, would ſtill keep them 
alive in their memories, and diſplay their 


talents to the world; much the greater 


part ſerve only to increaſe the number of 


bad verſifiers, miſerable eſſay writers, and 


minute philoſophers. The ſtudious and 


contemplative minds indeed may be fur- 
niſhed with matter to employ their leiſure 
hours in innocent amuſements, ſo that 
they may not be hurtful members of ſo- 
ciety, however uſeleſs; and this perhaps 
is the greateſt benefit which the publick 
derives from it. The divine, the lawyer, 
and the phyſician, may convert theſe ru- 
diments of ſcience to their own advantage 


in their ſeveral profeſſions, but the gentle- 


man finding no immediate uſe for them, 


neglects, and of courfe ſoon forgets them. 


Thus the education of a genfleman, which 
18 or all others the moſt important to the 
publick, 


/ 
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ick, is not at all provided for. Were 
Ss defective in all other arts and profeſ- 
ſions, tho the grievance would be felt, it 
might be attended with no danger to the 
ſtate. But gentlemen, born to be legi- 
flators, to be the bulwarks of our conſti- 
tution, to fill up poſts which require WII 
dom, conduct, and the moſt improved 
abilities, to animate and give motion to 
the whole-body of tlie people, to be an 
example and model to all, the fountain 
of manners and ſource of principles; if 
their education be defective, or bad, the 
whole conſtitution is affected by ie the 
diſeaſe has attacked' the vitals, 11175 muſt 
either be removed, or inevitable difol- 
tion muſt follow,” | 
To remedy this, two eminent phyſicians . 
have preſcribed'very oppoſite courſes. The 
firſt ſtrikes at the root of the diſcaſe, which 
he would endeavour wholly to eradi- | 
cate ; but as it was before obſerved, his | 
medicines are too powerful in their o Cra- | 
tion, for the ſtrength of the patient's con- 
ſtitution. The other ſeems to think the 
caſe deſperate, and has therefore only di- 
, a courſe of lenitives, which may 


give 
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give eaſe to, and prolong the life of the 
patient, tho not effect a cure. Milton's 
ſcheme ſeems better calculated for the 
times of the Spartan republick, and old 
Rome, than for the preſent age: however 
beautiful it may look in theory, it would 
be found impracticable in the trial; or 
cou'd it be reduced to practice, it muſt 
neceſſarily change our form of govern- 
ment into a republick. Locke on the 
other ſide ſeems to deſpair of any effectual 
reformation in tlie publick eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem; he has therefore turned his whole 
thoughts towards private education. To 
this there are innumerable objections, but 
particularly in our conſtitution, as that 
method is the beſt calculated for deſpotick 
ſtates, and if it became general, wou d be 

the ſureſt means to eſtabliſh. arbitrary 
power. An evil of all others the moſt to 
| be dreaded by a free people. 

But ſure between theſe two exwrames, 
a medium may be found which will effect- 
ually anſwer all the ends propoſed. Sup- 
pole inſtead of a total ſubverſion; an at- 
tempt were made to correct the ertors in 
the preſent ſyſtem, to ſupply ſome de- 
2 fects, 
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fects, and extend and enlarge the whole : 
perhaps in purſuing this method, an eaſy 


and practicable plan might be ſtruck out, 
vhich would exceed all that have been 


hitherto eſtabliod in 12 0 * of the 
world. 194 

The evils Sinken eats 
cation do not ſo much ariſe from it's faults, 
as from it's defects; from hat it does; as 
from what it leaves undone; from it's im- 
perfections fo far as it goes, as from it's 


ſtopping ſhort at an improper time, When 


there is moſt occaſion for it's influence. 
The end feems to be forgot, and the 
means are made the end. The rudiments 
of the arts are taught, as if they were de- 
ſireable only for their own ſakes, but their 
uſes for the purpoſes of life are never 
pointed out. Seneca in ſpeaking upon this 
ſubject, aſs, + For what reaſon is it 
that we train our children up in the ſtudy 
of the arts and ſciences? It is not becauſe 


+ Quare ergo liberalibas adiis filios erudimas? Non 
& wry virtutem dare poſſunt ; ſed | quia animum ad ac- 

piendam virtutem ptzparant ; quemadmodam prima 
Ma, ut antiqui v nt, literatura per quam pueris 
elementa traduntur, non docet liberales artes, ſed mox 
præcipiendis locum parat; fic liberales artes non per- 
ducunt animum ad virtutem, ſed expediunt. 


they 
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* they can inſpire virtue, but becauſe they 
prepare the mind for it's reception. Juſt 
« as the rudiments: of thoſe, from which 
* boys learn their firſt principles, do not 


directly teach the liberal arts, but pre- 


« pare the way for their reception, ſo the 

"liberal arts themſelves do not directly 
lead the mind to virtue, but give it a 
© right diſpoſition: for it. 


Should a maſter, after haviep inſtructed 


his pupil in the rules of grammar, leave 


him to make his way thro' the claſſicks, 


as well as: he could, without aſſiſting him 
in his progreſs, and pointing out to him 


the uſe and application of thoſe rules as he 


went along, could he ever with reaſon ex- 
pect to find him a good ſcholar? And 
ſhall leſs care and pains be thought ſuffi- 


cient to make a good man? Is it eaſier 
after having learned the rudiments of 


knowlege, and morality, for à man to 


guide himſelf. right in the labyrinths of 


wiſdom, and ſteer, unpiloted, a ſteady 


courſe of virtue, through the ſhoals, the 
rocks, the quickſands of life, and in a' vef- 


l, 


.. 8 
| 
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of corruption, and the ſtorms of paſſion, 
than to underſtand a Greek or Roman au- 
thor? And yet abſurd as it may ſeem, 
ſuch is our practice. At the very junc- 
ture, when the uſes of all he has been 
reading ought to be pointed out to him 
with the utmoſt care and attention, in or- 
der to encourage him to go on in * 
courſe, to reap the fruit of his toils; 
that moſt critical time of life, hen As 
paſſions begin to be too ſtrong for reaſon, 
even when guarded to the utmoſt, is a 
young gentleman left to himſelf without 
a guide, without aſſiſtance, to follow the 
bent of his inclinations. Is itany wonder that 
they ſhould lead him away from a dry and 
laborious courſe of ſtudy, in which he had 
ever proceeded with reluctance and diſ- 
guſt ? Is it any wonder that they ſhould 
immediately plunge him into a gulph of 


pleaſure, from which Wah never more 
emerge „I h Nan, 

Is it not a fact, chat after 8 8 
twenty or thereabouts, a gentleman, tho 
ever ſo. deſirous, to finiſh, his education, 
cannot find the means of doing it in Eng- 
land? And has not this reduced all parents, 


who 
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who wiſh to ſee their ſons 

to the neceſſity of ſending them either to 
foreign academies; or to travel? Both 
which have been attended with the worſt 
conſequences. Thoſe academies are in 
countries which differ widely from ours, 
both in religious and eivil inſtitutions; 
nor will it appear improbable, that their 
prinei iples i in both may be much corrupted, 


When it is conſidered what little knowlege 


of their own religion and government they 
carry with them abroad. It is no wonder, 


when we reflect on the places where they 


paſs the firſt parts of their rational life, 
and the tutors from whom they receive the 
firſt knowlege of things inſtead of words, 
that ſo many ſhould return confirmed re- 
publicans. And ſo many others, captivated 
by the charms, and outward appearances 


of the courts abroad, ſhould entertain too 


favourable notions of monarchy. Their 
religion indeed will be in no great danger 
of being changed, as there is not much 
temptation to it; but as they carried but 
lirtle abroad with them, there is a great 
'havard of their loſing that little, and re- 
ig without any. And this perhaps 


7 may 
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may be found not _— ama unfruitful | 
Toatey: of infidelity. : / Arts 
They who at that W hy are a fence bo 
to travel, are yet in a more deplorable ſitu- 
ation. To put them out of their parents 
© view; at a great diſtance, under a gover- 
©nour, when'they think themſelves to'be 
too much men to be governed by others, 
and yet have not prudence and experi- 
© ence enough to govern themſelves, wing 
© is it but to expoſe them to all the great 
« eſt dangers of their whole life, hen 
they have the leaſt fence or guard againſt 


- * them? Till that boiling boiſterous part 


"© of life comes in, it may be hoped the 
* tutor may have ſome authority: neither 
the ſtabborneſs of age, nor the tempta- 
© tion or example of others, can take him 
from his tutor's conduct till fiſteen or 
© ſixteen: but then, when he begins to 
conſort himſelf with men, and thinks 
© himſelf one; when he comes to reliſh, 
and pfide himſelf in manly vices, and 
thinks it a ſhame to be any longer under 
the conduct and controul of another, 
I hat can be hoped from even the moſt 


Locke. 
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careful and diſcreet governour, wher 

© neither he has power to compel, nor his 
© pupil a diſpoſition to be perſuaded; but 
on the contrary has the advice of warm 
© blood, and prevailing faſhion, to hearken 
© to the temptations of his companions, juſt 
© as wiſe as himſelf, rather than to the 
0 perſuaſions of his tutor, who is now look- 
ed on as the enemy to his freedom ? And 


© when is « man ſo like to miſcarry, as 


when at the ſame time he is both raw 
and unruly ? | 

This is the ſeaſon of all his life that 
© moſt requires the eye and authority of 
© his parents and friends to govern, it. 
© The flexibleneſs of the former part of a 
* man's age, not yet grown up to be head- 
© ſtrong, makes it more. governable and 
*\afe; and in the after- part, reaſon and 


. foreſight begin a little to take place, and 


* mind a man of his ſafety and improve- 
ment. 

II this tere be juſt, if this reaſoning 
be right, ſhall we have any cauſe fo wonder 
at the merchandiſe which thoſe vyoun 
adventurers bring back ? What indeed can 
boexpected from them but: an importation , 
of 


e- 2 
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of all the follies, fopperies, vices, and lux- 
uries of the ſeveral countries thro which 
they have paſſed... Theſe are to be found 
in the ſtreets, and on the high-ways; and 
to be picked up riding poſt ; but to col- 
le& valuable ſtores, of knowlege, and to 
treaſure up wiſe obſervations, demands the 
{kill and experience of more adyanced 
years; it requires much longer reſidence, - 
Cloſe attention, and painful reſearches into 
places far from; the common road, and 
vulgar haunts of men. 
It is evident that there can be no — 
evil than the ſending our youth abroad at 
ſo improper and dangerous a ſeaſon. This 
evil ariſes from the ſad alternative of being 
either obliged to do ſo, or of entering 
them too ſoon at home into the buſineſs 
of life. One ot the other muſt be done 
as things are now circumſtanced, or they 
muſt remain for ſome years in a ſtate of 
idleneſs and inaction. Yet the remedy 
for this is not hard to be found. But be- 
fore 1 ſpeak to that point, it will be pro- 
per to take a more exact view of the pre- 


vious ** of education, as 3 the finiſhing 
+. foal on muſt 
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muſt in a great e depend upon the 
preparation, Fe 

It has been ſaid 1 that the evils of 
our preſent ſyſtem do not ſo much ariſe 
from it's faults, as from it's defects, from 
what it does, as from' what it omits to do. 
Indeed there is nothing taught in out 
ſchools and univerſities either improper 
or unbecoming a gentleman to know; on 
the contrary, whatever he learns there, if 
it be properly applied, he will find both 
uſeful and ornamental to him in whatever 
ſituation of life he may afterwards be 
Placed. That theſe inſtructions ſeldom 
or never anſwer this end, is owing partly 
to the manner in which they are given, 
and partly to an entire otniffion or neglect 
of ſome ſtudies which are eſſentially ne- 
teffary to render the others uſeful, as well 
as ornamental, 5 

In order to prove this, it will 1 A - 
fary to lay down ſome ptinciples relative 
to education, and then to ny our Fan 
r ** e 
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CHA p. = 274 


_ Of the ibis ples upon which a ſyflem f 
| education Should be founded.” 82 


e HE laws of education are the 
I | firſt impreſſions we receive; and 
as they prepare us for civil life, each par- 
_ © ticular family ought to be governed pur- 
© {vant to the plan of the great family 
* which comprehends them all. If the 
© people'in general have a principle, their 
* conſtituent parts, that is, = ſeveral fa» - 
© milies, will have one alſo.” | 
Hence it follows, that in every ſtate it 


Phd entanarn, firſt; that - 


the education of youth ſhould be particu- 
larly formed and adapted to the nature and 
end of it's government. Secondly, that 
the principle by which the whole com- 
munity is ſupported, ought to be the moſt 
ſtrongly inculcated on the minds of every 
individual. Where theſe rules are not ob- 
ſerved, no ſtate can flouriſh, or even ſubſiſt 
for any length of time, The beſt educa- - 

_ * Spirit of laws. 
Da c 
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tion upon any other principles may make 
good men, but it cannot make good citi- 
rens; it may make them virtuous and 
wiſe, but it cannot make them uſeful 1 
members of that particular ſociety. 
Every kind of government hath it's na- 

ture, it's end, and it's principle. It's na- 
ture 1s it's, particular conſtitution or con- 
ſtruction to anſwer ſome end; it's end is 
that which is ſought after by ſuch conſti- 
tution ;. and it's principle is the means of 
compaſſing that end. From this view it 
is evident, that the principle is the moſt 
eſſential part; is the ſoul of government, | 
Which puts it into motion, which gives it 
life and action. The beſt conſtitution in 

7 * world, and framed to the beſt end, 

without a principle, i is nothing but a name, 

and without a right one, muſt neceſſarily 

be deſtroyed; for if the principle be 
wrong, a different end will be purſued 
„ben what was the object of it's inſtitution. 
It follows alſo, that the principle ſhould be 
ſuited to the end, not only in it's nature, 
but in it's degree of power, and ſtrength; 
for ſo far as it falls ſhort of the end, ſo far 

is the government. weak and defective. 


cn | The 
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The natural order of enquiry therefore 
will be, whether we have a principle, whe- 
ther this principle be ſuited to the nature 
of our government, whether it be of force 
enough to anſwer the end, and whether 
this principle be ee rb _ 
education. e 
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euer ane known 1 in 1 — 1 
'LL the different tins of dne 
ment known in the world, may be 
reduced to three ſpecies; the republican, 
monarchical, and deſpotick. To theſe 
the celebrated Monteſquieu has annexed 
three principles. To the republican, vir- 
tue; to the monarchical, honour; to the 
 defpotick, fear. In the firſt and the laſt 
of theſe he has inconteſtibly proved, that 
either theſe muſt be the Frinchpls, or the 
government could. not ſubſiſt. But in 
what relates to the monarchical, he has 
not made uſe of that clearneſs ant-proeifion 
which appear ſo evidently in thereſt of his 
ende TER. 


work. 5 * n to baue n TY 
idea of monarchy intirely from that, under 
which he was born, ſo he has laid down 
rules in general for it, from the particular 
practice of that ſtate. He hath accurately 
diſtinguiſhed between the two republican 
forms, the ariſtocracy and democracy, and 
the various manner in which the principle 
is to operate in thoſe different forms; nor 
was there leſs reaſon to diſtinguiſh between 
the different forrus of monarchy, the 'leſs 
limited approaching to the deſpotick, and 
the more limited bordering upon the re- 
publican. It will not require much pe- 
netration to diſcover, that ſuch a monarchy 
as that of England cannot ſubſiſt upon his 
principle of honour. To convince an 
Engliſhman of this, there needs only to 
preſent him with part of the deſcription 
| W he himſelf gives of the principle. 
By the laws of honour he ſays, © That 
0 ds actions of men are not judged as 
good, but as ſhining; not as juſt, but as 
© great; not as aer m N 
© dinary. 
eu this whimica honour 1 it is owing 


Warn the virtues are only juſt what it 
* 


« pleaſes, and as it plœaſes;; it adds rules 
* of its own invention to every thing 
preſcribed to us; it extends or limits 
our duties according to it's own fan- 


* cy, whethes they proceed from religion, 
< politicks, or morality. There is nothing 


« ſo ſtrongly inculcated in monarchies, by 


© the laws, by religian, and honour, as 


ſubmiſſion to the prince's wül . 


1 


What are the gheceſſary conſequences 


of ſuch a principle? Monteſquieu himſalf 
has deſcribed them in glaring colours in 
another place. Ambition joined to idler 
neſs, and haſeneſs to pride; a deſire of 
obtaining riches without labour, and an 
_ * averſion to truth; flattery, treaſon, per- 
© dy, violation of engagements, con 


of civil duties, tear of the prigce's virtue, 


f hope from his weakneſs, but above all, 
a perpetual ridięule caſt upon virtue. 

Far, far from Britain be for ever kept this 
blaſting principle, and may our enemies, 
whilſt they continue web. cheriſh it in 
their boſoms. 

As the profeſied intention of this author, 
was to treat accurately of all the yarious 
nam known: in the. world, and 
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— a principles, it is evident that 
he has been defectiye in the execution of 

one part of his deſign. For tho from his 
own deſcriptions; he found that our form 
of government would not come exactly 
under any of the heads into which he diſ- 
tinguiſhed them; tho be has allotted a 
ſeparate chapter to treat of our conſtitution. 
as a diſtinct ſpecies from any other; yet 
de has not thought proper to ſay one ſyl- 


lable about the principle, by which it may 


bei: preſerved, but has - contented" himſelf 
with foretelling — by which it 


effect of e ee or deßgn; or becher 


he durſt not deliver his ſentiments freely 


upon that head, from the reſtraints of po- 
ey and religion, _ mu _ to 98 


jecture. Igor | Py 
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That ts our - conflitution can not "be 755 1 by by 


"any of of theſe tree 25 Aci ciples, th . v' they may | 
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* all uſeful to it. 


S our conſtitution is made up of a 
1 \ due mixture of the three ſpecies of 


Etioot, being . monarchical, 
partly 
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partly republican, and partly” abſolute, 
from the union of thoſe two, it follows 
that no particular principle belonging to 
any of thoſe will be ſufficient to anſwer” 
it's end. But all eue, werner) be em- 
n it to advantage. tit to vic ab 

The bulk of the people ſhould be bred 
up to fear the laws, which ſhould be con- 
ſidered as veſted with deſpotick powers 
The legiſlative or republican part ſhould 
have virtue for it's object, and the princi- 
ple of honour may be employed by the 
executive or royal authority with ſucceſs. 
By honour I do not mean here that baſtard 
kind deſcribed: above, (which was ſubſti- 
tuted by princes really poſſeſſed of deſpo- 
tick power, tho maſked under the title of 
monarchy, in the room of fear, as a more 
uſeful and active inſtrument to 
their ambitious views). but that genuine 
and refined ſort, ariſing from a love of 
fame, and the rewards attending it; which 
often ſtood in the Place * virtue in re- 
ee 
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The neſts of another principle 10 ge 
nn n v * 


11 EN ths; 1383 a 
act in one ſtate, in which there is 


— — or neceſſary dependance 


of the one on the other, as it would be ex- 
treamly difficult to confine them within 
their due bounds, ſo as that no one ſhould 
become predominant; and as ſuch a pre- 
dominance of any one of theſe over the 

other muſt neceſſarily bring about a change 
in the conſtitution, it were to be wiſhed 


chat a principle of ſuperior force to any of 
theſe could be found out, whoſe office it 


ſhould be to preſerve the balance between 
the others, to reſtrain them within their 
due limits, and conſine them to their pro- 
per objects. Nor have we far to ſeek for 
ſuch n puke ue pe ab r ee 
RELIGION; 1 £ 

To the FE power had energy 65 this 
principle, Monteſquieu himſelf has borne 
Wet for e he has never 


* | never 
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mentioned it as a neceſſary one to any 
of the forms of government which he 
treats. of, yet he occaſionally ſays in a 
part of his work, not profeſſedly upon that 
point, that * The principles of chriſtianity 
© deeply engraved on the heart, would be 
© infinitely more powerful than the falſe - 
« honour of monarchies, than the humane 
* virtues. of republicks, or the ſervile fear 
« of deſpotick ſtates, 

Hence it is evident he thought that the 
principle of true religion was much ſtronger 
than the force of all the others together ; 
and conſequently that a ſtate founded upon 
this principle muſt be fixed upon the mot 
ſolid and durable baſis. Hence alſo we 

may trace the reafon of his filence upon 
that head in treating of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution; for as he clearly ſaw that it could 
be ſupported by no other principle but 
that of religion, and that the religion muſt 
be ſuited to the nature of our government, 
he muſt of neceſſity have given the pro- 
ference to it in it's reformed ſtate, and 
_ this would have been a point of too much 
danger for a ſubject of France, and'a Ro- 

man catholick by ON to meddle 
; ( with, 


with. This Sd appears, Bay more 
probable, when we ſee that this 1 important 
article ſeems accidentally and careleſely 


Kaypeds in a chapter, whoſe title is, Ano- 


1 a 0 H A . vn. 
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07 the _ aid extent of this eehte 


8 the different phits af; which our 
conſtitution is compoſed, of courſe 


1 introductd different principles, the ſame 


policy which pointed out the neceſſity of 


a head to govern the whole ſtate, ſhewed 
alſo the neceſſity of a regulating principle; 


and the ſame analogy will diſcover to us, 
that the power of this principle over the 
others, ſhould be of the ſame nature and 
extent as the power of the monarch over 
the different members of which the ſtate 
is compoſed. It ſhould be rather co- 
ercive, than active; rather direct, than 
govern; reſtrain, than impel. Whilſt it 
e to no more, it will give no um- 
rage to a free people ; and the three 
Ling of \ virtne,, fear, and honour, 
may 
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may be all exereiſed with more force and 
advantage, under the guidance and in- 
fluence of ſuch a principle, as they will 
be confined to due bounds; and directed 
to proper ends. From all which it mani- 
feſtly appears, that this principle above 
all others ſhould be chiefly inculeated by 
SO.” | 


> MX 4 


* 


s b 
{ 
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| Of the principle of virtue 4 

"Ti is eaſy to ſce that virtue, in point 9. 
1 order, dignity, and uſe, is the fore- 
moſt of the three other principles. It i is 
alſo evident, that it is the moſt ſuited to 
the nature of our government, in as much 
as that partakes more of the republican 
than any other form. If therefore we 
want to know bow to cultivate this noble 
and neceſſary principle, let us look into 
the methods practiſed by thoſe antient 
and wiſe republicks of Greece, and Rome, 
where it flouriſhed in it's higheſt degree. 
This enquiry alſo may perhaps lead us into 
the beſt manner of propagating religion 
. too; for virtue and religion. are nearly al- 


; | Led. 
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lied, they give and receive mutual aids, 
and the one naturally ee the mind 
e e 16996 Ie. 


2 ; 'c 11 9 r. IX. n 
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Fp;ᷓromote and encourage virtue. 


: 


HE. great republicks of Athens 

and Rome, like us, had liberty 

for their object. Liberty could not exiſt 
without virtue, nor be preſerved without 
wiſdom. Knowlege of all human affairs 
joyned with virtue, was neceſſary to the 
internal polity, order, and tranquillity of 
the ſtate: fortitude, the reſult of virtue, 
joined with policy, was neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve it from external violence. Nor was 
the mere poſſeſſion of wiſdom and know- 
lege ſufficient in their ſtateſmen, no more 
than courage without ſkill in their. citi- 
zens. As their councils were the reſult 
of publick debates, wiſdom, and policy, 
to have their due effects, muſt be diſplay- 
ed and communicated to others; the wiſeſt 
councellor in ſuch a ſtate, without a power 
. * ſentiments, 


could 
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could be of little uſe to the publick. Such 
communication could be'made no other 

way but by language; acomplete knowlege 
of that was therefore abſolutely neceſſary. 
But as the mere communication alone 

might not always produce the effect of 
bringing others into the ſame way of 
thinking, it was neceſſary that this com- 
munication ſhould be made in a clear and 
forcible manner, ſo as to enlighten the 
underſtanding, and to make ſtrong im- 
preſſions on the hearts of the hearers. To 
do this, it was neceſſary that their thoughts 
and words ſhould be ranged in due order, 
and the whole delivered with proper tones 
and geſtures, Or, in other words; the art 
of oratory was eſſential to thoſe who 
ſpoke in publick. Hence we may trace 
the principles upon which their ſyſtem of 
education was built. Their end was li- 
berty; liberty could not ſubſiſt without 
virtue, nor be maintained without wiſdom 
and knowlege; and wiſdom and knowlege, 
unleſs communicated with force and per- 
ſpicuity, were uſeleſs to the ſtate. But 


as virtue is a painful renunciation of all 


ſelfiſh paſſions, and as wiſdom and know 
„ lege 
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lege with the art of perſuaſion, are ty 
effects of laborious ſtudy, application and 
practice, it was neceſſary that men ſhould 
de encouraged by rewards, and aſſiſted by 
inſtruction in thoſe difficult purſuits. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that in the education 
of their youth, after having taken care to 
inſtil ſtrongly the principle of virtue, their 
chief attention was to inſtruct them in the 
moſt accurate knowlege of their own 
language, and to train them from their 
childhood in the practice of oratory, as 
the ſure means to preferment in the W 3 


8 "CHAP. x. 4 


The ſuch of oratory neceſſary to us in every 
Pein where it was as ſo to the antients. 


| Here i is not one point in which this 
art was neceſſary or uſeful to the 


een wherein it is not equally ſo to.us. 
t Nor was there 8 incitement to che 


#* x 


) 1 Erant autem huie ſtudio maxima, quz nunc quoque 


funt, propoſita præmia, vel ad gratiam, vel ad opes, vel ad 


dignitatem. Ac ne illud quidem vere dici poteſt, aut plures, 
c=teris artibus inſervire, aut majore delectatione, aut ſpe ube- 


_ aut een ad —— N n 
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ſtudy of it, either of pleaſure, profit, or 
hanour, Which is not equally ſtrong wirr 
us. That the uſes are the ſame in all points 

common to us with them, may be ſeen by 
only looking over the following elegant 
and ſummary view of them drawn up by 
Cicero. i ene. 

Nothing ſeems to me to be more truly 
Li excellent, than to be able by the power 


AN. 


. vero e prnfiabiliz wage qa; ow 


e dicendo tenere hominum cætus, mentes allic 

tates impellere, quo velit, unde autem velit, — 
Hzc una res in omni libero populo. maximeque in paca- 
tis, tranquilliſque civitatibus præcipue ſemper ſem- 
perque dominata eſt. 

Quid enim eſt aut tam admirabile, quam ex infinita 
multitudine hominum exiſtere unum, qui id, quod omni- 
bus natura ſit datum, vel ſolus, vel cum paucis facere poflit ? 
Aut tam jucundum cognitu, atque auditu, quam. * 
tibus ſententiis, gravibuſque verbis ornata oratio, & pet- 
polita ? Aut tam potens, tamque magnificum, quam po- 
puli motus, judicum religiones, ſenatus beware unius 
oratione converti?ꝰ % 

—＋ porro tam * tam liberale, tam munifichm, 


'S "8 K+ 


_ — tus ? W vero, ne ſemper — uy 
roſtra, curiamque meditere, — poteſt in otio aut 
2 aut magis proprium humanitatis, quam ſermo 

tas ac nulla in tad ? Hoc enim ano præſtamus vel 
maxime feris, quod colloquimur inter nos, & quod ex- 
imere dicendo ſenſa poſſumus. Quamobrem quis hoc non 
e miretur, ſummeque i in eo elaborandum eſſe arbitretur, 
, uo uno homines maxime beſtiis præſtent, in hoc ho- 

| Binibus jpſs antecellat? Cic. de orat, lib. 1. 

E | c of 
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of nn to engage the attention of pub- 
„ lick aſſemblies, to win their good opi- 
nion, to drive their paſſions where you 
' like, and bring them back at pleaſure. 
This art alone has ever flouriſhed, and 
© bore the greateſt. ſway in all free ſtates, 
* eſpecially in times of peace and tranquility: 
For what. can fo juſtly excite our ad- 
« miration, as that one rnan of a million 
ſhould either alone, or at leaſt with but 
* few others, be able to do that which 
nature ſeems to have put into the power 
of all men ? What can give ſuch pleaſure 
both to our hearing and underſtanding, 
* as a polite and elegant oration, filled with 
ſentiments of wiſdom, and expreſſions of 
* Aignity? What can be an inſtance of 
* ſuch real power and magnificence, as 
© that. e commotions, the ſacred opi- _ 
*nions of Judges; and the majeſty of 
< ſenates, ſhould be ſwayed by the oratory 
* of one fingle perſon. 
Boeſides, what fo noble, 40 generous, 
| via ron} as to relieve the ſuppliant, to 
raiſe the afflicted; to be the diſpenſer of 
ſafety, the deliverer from danger, and 
by "0 means of n s mernbers to a 
4 community ? 


| 
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community What ſo neceflary as to be 
always prepared with arms; by which 
vou may defend-yourſelf, ſet your ene- 
mies at defiance, or take vengeance when 
provoked? But farther, that we may 
© not always confine this point tothe forum, 
© the: bench; the raſtrum, or the ſenate- 
© houſe, what in the retirements of private 
life can give more delight, or more pro- 
+: perly belong to civilized humanity, than 
© pleaſant and poliſhed diſcourſe free from 
© all marks of ruſticity? For in this alone 
conſiſts our chief pre-eminence over 
© brute-beaſts, that we can converſe toge- 
« ther, and by ſpeech expreſs. 125 ſenti- 
© ments of our mind? 
Who then ſhall not think this an FA 
ect juſtly worth his admiration, and de- 
* ſerving his ſevereſt labours, to be ahle 
in that very circumſtance by which men 
excel other aue. * ned. al other 
*men? _ | 
We as well as Som: rat l 
ſenates, and aſſemblies of the people [by 
their repreſentatives] where matters of as 
great moment are deliberated, debated on, 
ang TIER z Where eloquence and ora- | 
Cyan Ba en 
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tory; have as ample fields in Mo to dif- 
play themſelyes, and where the! * rewards 
and honours paid to them are equal. Nor 
is oratory leſs neceſſary to us at the bar 
chan it was to them, tho it's. mode may 
be ſome what altered by the! ifference of 
our conſtitution, . and; it 8 powers,confined 
in narrower limits. e 

70 expatiate upon theſe topicks would 
be, only loſs of time, as the point muſt be 


EY £Þ 4 


M to che r moſt common diſcernment. 
LOA i A P. "KL" 108 


| Tt ers is one Point in which 10 0 of 


oratory is eſſentially neceſſary to 4s" out 
was not at all 0 the antiento. 8 


"HE article 1 mean is of os e | 
importance to us; it is the bafis of 
our: conſtitution, and pillar of. our ſtate; 
it is that which gives our's the greateſt ad- 
ge over fl other forms of govern- 


CY If we NN. into the hiſtory of England ſince the re- 
formation, we mall Hud chat moſt perlons have made their 
way tothe head of affairs, and got into the higheſt employ- 
ments, At by birth or a but 101 being What be 10 128 
9 called of rape] 39! & lin 


9 


. 
* 
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| ment, b y furniſhing i it with the moſt ſuit” 
able maln to anſwet it's end; it is i 
ſhort that 9 5 principle, Which I 
have before ſpoketi'of, ſo eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary to the pteſetvation of our conſtitution, 
religion. As the religion of the antients 
conſiſted chiefly in rites and ceremonies, 
it could derive no affiſtanct ftom oratory; 
but there is not che ſmalleſt branch of ohrs 
which can be well executed without ſkill | 
in ſpeaking,, and. the more important parts, 
calculated to anſwer the gend ends, evi- 
dently require, the whole oratorial powers. 
But before I enlarge upon the means 
by which it may be preſerved, it will not 
be improper. in theſe days, wherein reli- | 
gion is fallen into ſuch contempt, to prove 
the abſolute neceſſity of the principle itſelf 
to the preſervation of the Ttite, In order 
to do this 1 ſhall endeavour, firſt, to | 
that tho virtue might hive beena ſufficient 
principle” to have ſupported the an!“ 
tient republicks, yet that it could not be 
ſufficient to ſupport « our fofm of govern- 
ment, notwithſtanding it be equally neceſ- 
ſary to it. 'Secotidly, that the cauſe of the 
failure and decay of the principle oſ virtue 


E 3 in 
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in thoſe ſtates, was, that the means to ſupport 
it were inadequate, and that thoſe means, 
or any indeed of human invention, muſt 
be of infinitely leſs efficacy with us than 
| with them. Thirdly, that from the nature 
of our ſituation, and the pecaliarity of our 
_ circumſtances, nothing could poſſibly make 
us or continue us à great and ess. 
people, but an immediate revelation 
the divine will, and a perfect obedient 
paid on our part to that will ſo 25 

Fourthly, that the means made uſe of by 
the antients to ſupport their principle of 
virtue, tho found inſufficient and inade- 
. quate to that end, yet would be found for- 
eible enough and abundantly effectual to 
_ preſerve our principle of religion. 
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. 

The virtue eee 
Principle ta baue ſupported the antient re- 
publics, yet it would not be ſuſſicient to 
ſupport our form of government, not aith- 

POR be F mauer to it. 


"Hoover hath, s mind to be con- 
vinced of the abſolute neceſſity af 
virtue to arepublican form of government, 

inſomuch that it cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt 
without it, may ſee the point undeniably 
proved by Monteſquieu in his Spirit of 
laws. He will alſo find it evidently ſhewg, 
that liberty cannot exiſt without virtue, 
whence he may deduce the neceſſity of it 
alſo to our conſtitution. That it was a ſuf- 
_ ficient principle to anſwer all the ends of a 
republican ſtate, the experience of ages has 
fully hewn. For all the great republicks 
were ſtrong and flouriſhed whilſt that 
principle remained in it's vigour ; as that 
grew weak, they declined ; and with the 
total corruption of it, were deſtroyed. So 
that their ruin was not occaſioned by any 
EATS YO defect 
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t in thec principle itſelf, but by the 


corruption of it, thro the neꝑlect or want 


of proper means to ſupport it. Theſe were 


found too weak to oppoſe luxury, which 


like a mighty torrent always overturned 
and carried all e re eue 


n de be e „ r e rl 


Din ee ee ee. & {1 


Ne incubuit victumgue illciſcitur us 5 


In the Spartan commonwealth the mighty 


power of this principle of virtue was 


ſhewn in it's greateſt height. For as 


it s deadlieſt oe; luxury, had been baniſh- 
ed by the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, it laſt- 
ed with little or no alteration for more than 
700 years. And at the time when there 
ſeemed to be a general combination againſt 
the freedom of mankind; when luxury 


and tyranny went hand in hand over the 


face of the earth; in that little ſtate the 
ſacred flame of liberty as ſtill preſerved: 
thexe ſhe had ſtill an aſylum, and ſup- 
D by virtue, ſeemed to defy the 
U vours of mankind. Tho} often 

— ory tho' often thrown, to earth, by 
5 ſuperior force of their antagoniſts, yet 


Uke Antzus.they. N again freſh and 


ons | vigorous 


* 
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vigorous thro the divine energy of their 
principle Till their enemies deſpalring 
of evet being able to ſubdue their ſtats 
Vhilſt their virtue remained; found it ne- 
ceſſary to pave the way for luxury by al- 
tering the inſtitutions of Lyeurgus, and 
changing their mode of education. This 
ſoon effected what the force of arms could 
never have done, and in a ſhort time they . 
were no longer a people 

_ -: However powerful this principle may 
be, however equal to anſwer all the 
ends of republican governments, it would 
berkir fram being ſuffienr tu wur pütrpahr : 
From the nature of their inſtitution, that 
muſt! be cheir ſole ruling principle; nor 

could it have any other to contend wittr, 
except what aroſe from the tin - 
private men. It had no'oecaſion for cons 
troul or reſtraint, | ſince even It's exceſs 
could not be hurtful to the ſtate : 
But in the very grounderorle bf Gb | 
conſtitution are ſown the ſeeds of / other 
principles: A monarch Has' not neceffa- 
rily. virtue for his object; the increaſe of 
his power may perhaps be a more natural 
aim. A nobility may have in view the 


enlarge- 
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* enlargement of their property, and addi- 

tion to their honours, and the increaſe of 
kingly power may by them be conſidered as 
the ſhorteſt road to theſe. To guard againſt 
their encroachments will be the buſineſs 

of virtue in the repreſentatives. of the peo- 
= But then this virtue muſt be con- 
| fined within due bounds, for ſhould it run 
into exceſs, it would as neceſſarily over 
turn the conſtitution as ſucceſsful ambi- 
tion. in the others . As in the one 
our ſtate would become wholly mo 
chical, ſo in the other it muſt of colt 
be republican. Hence we may deduce 
the neceſſity of a principle ſuperior to vir- 
tue, to regulate it's motions, and confine 
it within proper limits. As man is to be 
controuled by man, ſo muſt principle by 
principle, For ſhould we entruſt the 
power of regulating or eſtabliſhing prin- 
ciples to man, we at the ſame time give 
him power to modify them as he pleaſes, 
or to deſtroy them ; and , conſequently 
furniſh him with the means RR 
ing. TOR IN 
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That th cauſe if the fall and tn 70 | 
" the printiple in thoſe, "Wis, that the nch 
to ſupport it were inadequate, and that 
thoſe means, or indeed any of bumam in- 


© vention, maſt be of infinitely deu 
, : with us than with them, | 


HE Wahl uſed ws abt 4 
ſupport virtue were education, ora- 
r and reward. By the firſt, proper and 
early notions ef it were inſtilled before the 
mind was capable of judging.” By the ſe- 
cotid, thoſe notions were confirmed und 
eſtabliſhed in the moſt forcible manner, 
which at once informed the underſtand- 
ing, and wrought apon the palſions of 
mankind. By the laſt, men were allured 
And excited to reduce theſe notions to ptac- 
tice, both for their own benefit and that 
of ſociety. As the laſt therefore was the 
great mover to action, it is evident, that 
the efficacy of the former depended upon 
that. Whilſt therefore reward was the 
neceſſary attendant on virtue, virtue of 
courſe | 
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N was the chief object of educa- 
tion, and the chief point inculcated by 
oratory; but ſhould reward change It's 
object, and ſhould, vice lead, to it inſtead 


of virtue, it is caſy to ſee, that there would 


be a change in the road alſo, _ 4501 


GH 


Wuuilſt republicks preſerved their prin- 


ciple,. virtue was neceſſarily the firſt object 


in education. Oratory, as the means of 


diſplaying. virtue in it's brighteſt colours, 
and imprinting it ſtrongly on the mind of 
others, was of courſe ſtudied, and rewards 
were the natural reſult of virtue and im- 


: proved, talents. For the Whole power of 


reward lying in the people, whilſt they 
were taught to belieye, that the good and 
ſafety. of each individual depended upon 
the. good and ſafety of the whole, they na- 
turally, to the beſt of their judgments, 
conferred rewards on the moſt deſerying, 


on ſuch as were beſt able to ſupport the 


republick. But, when their principle was 


corrupted, when luxury deſtroyed publick 
ſpirit, and favoured ſelfiſh gratifications, 


rewards. were then diſtributed, not from 
views of publick good. but to anſwer 


private ends; the moſt corrupt men were 


choſen 
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_ choſen into places of power by corrupt 
voters; the means to thrive in the world 
were the ends ſought-after by education, 
and oratory Was ptoſtituted to anſwer the 
purpoſes. But in our conſtitution; 
as the power of reward lies principally in 
the mbnarch; and his miniſters, it is evi⸗ 
dent enough that he can give What bias hie 
pleaſes to education. If his view be to 
extend his power, he will hardly ſuffer 
virtue to be it's object, nor will he care to 
have the youth exerciſed and made ſtcil ful 
in the uſe of ſo dangerous a' weapon as 
oratory. From the very nature of our go- 
vernment indeed, the incitements to vir- 
tue cannot be ſo great as in republicks. 
There the field is open to all candidates; 
and the ſpirits of a man are ſupported, and 
animated in his fatiguing purſuits, by the 
moral certainty of the ſucceſs which Will 
attend his labours. Whereas with us the 
avenues are barred 1 to many 'of perhaps the 
beſt talents, and. 5 5 accorpliſh- 
ments; andthe reward depending upon 
the will and pleaſure of one or a few, who 
may not | x: 92 05 che moſt ſkilful, or un⸗ 
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it required only a little refolution and 
ſteadineſs to oppoſe their firſt violence, 
and their force would 'foon ſpend itſelf. 
Sumptuary laws and the office of cenſor 
properly executed were ſufficient to guard 
the ſtate from any very dangerous conſe- 
quences, had it not 2 for the ambition 
of private men, whoſe intereſt it was to 
propagate corruption. But hen we take 
a view of the fituation of our country, 


' that it is an iſland, that it muſt of courſe 


owe it's ſplendor and power intirely to 
_ Commerce, not to conqueſt; that commerce 
ptroduces wealth, and wealth of neceffity 
introduces luxury; we fee, that with' the 
ſeeds of our conſtitution are ſown the ſeeds 
of it's corruption, that both muſt grow up 
together, and unleſs proper care be taken 
the weeds muſt choak the grain. Wealth 
flows not in upon us by ſudden guſhes 
ers, it has an incxhauſtible ſource, from 
which flows a regul 


grows wider and deeper as it advances; 
but as it has no boundlefs ocean to lofe 
itſelf in, as it terminates in the central 
pool of luxury, the whole land muſt in 

3 ; time 
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time be Gelüged, "if conſtant care be not 
taken to prevent it, ach do sv ben 
2! The Dutch have not more tauſe to be 
watchful over their dykes as they ſee the 
ſea gaining upon them, than we have to 
guard our bulwarks againft 'the'incteaſirig 
— gre Luxury is not only ar- 
red at a greater piteh, and become more 
general than it formerly was, but it muſt 
daily receive new additions from our con- 
nections with the eaſtern and weſtern In- 
dies. The power of our enemy hath been 
much increaſed; which hath rendered its 
attacks more formidable and hard to be 
kreſiſted. Not greater additional force hath 

been given to military engines by the in- 

vention of gunpoder, than to the aſſaults 
of luxury, by our commercial diſcoveries. 
And What bulwarks have we to guard us, 
hat weapons to defend us againſt it's at- 
tacks & Monarchs, and favourers of mo- 


„ vill- hardly promote ſutnpttry 


Jaws! Or eſtabliſn the office of cenſor! In 

this reſpect our conſtitution is às naked 
and void of ſtrong holds, afid fortified 
places, as our”? Coy er d enemy 
— . In botk aſes 


there 
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chere is no other reſource but in the virtue. 
and valour of the people. yam + 47 en 
If then the antients were not able to 
ſupport virtue when. their means were ſo 
much greater, againſt the attacks of luxu-· 
ry when it's force was ſo much leſs; hom 
ſhall we hope to do it, when. the means to 
ſupport virtue are ſo much leſs, and the 
fotce of luxury ſo much increaſedꝰ Dae 
Perhaps it may be ſaid, that tho virtue 
be loſt, vice may be; reſtrained, and; that 
the power of the laws, and puniſhmengs, 
may be ſufficient to check. its progreſg. 
duppoſe this were granted, yet it muſt nę- 
ceflarily be at the expence of our liberty. 
The principle of deſpotick government. is 
fear, and the means to ſupport that prin- 
ciple are puniſhments. The more there - 
fore we eſtabliſh, that principle, and the 
more we rely upon thoſe means, the nearer. 
do we approach to a ſtate of flayery. Hear 
hat Monteſquieu ſays upon this ſubject. 
Alt is a p perpetual remark of the, Chineſe : 
authors, that the more the 
of criminals were increaſed, in their em- 
dire, che nearer they were to a revolu- 
tion. e uniſhments were 
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* augmented in proportion as the public 
morals were corrupt. 
It would be an caſy matter to prove, 
* that in all, or almoſt; all the govern- 
ments of Europe, puniſbments haye- 
©ingreaſed or diminiſhed in proportion as 
Ithoſe ren en. 
ee, Fork on Ben | 
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loſe * are e 1 is may” 
g to-wiſh for rao hc a and — 
oo ” fond ta praved by luxury has man 
res, a on Cate e he Te 
_ OE 5 1 1 
o ſooner were omans corrupted, than, ei 
fires became boundleſs and immenſe. Ra un; r . 
When the whole world, impelled by the. force of a 
general corruption, is immerſed in voluptuouſneſs, what 
maſh then become of virtue? 


0 
. rit of law i. b. vii. ch 
"When virtue is bed, an ane ws 9 


of thoſe. 33 We ag poſ- 


ſeſſes comm 
e e . fo Fides 6 


they were free, wo ugh the reſtraint of 

— hungry) ne Net new be free to act againſtlaw; and as 
ke a Maven of from his maſter's 

2 a maxim of equity they call rigour: 

what was a rule of action, they 9 conſtraint; and L. 

e they give the name of ' fear fear.” | Fragdlity, and 

not of gain, aow now paſles for avatice. Forn 

the wealth of indfyiduals cqnftituted the publick” treafure F 

but now the publick treaſare'is' Become the patrimiony 'of 

a perſons, The . ot the — 
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In he ſays; * Men muſt 
„not be led by enceſd of violence} we 
© 0ttght to make a prudent uſe of the 
means which nature has given us to en- 
duet them. If we enquire into the cauſe 
of all human c ions, we mall find 
that they proceed from the impunity of 
* crimes, and not ww the moderation 
©of puniſhments.” | 
It will follow n +* that in mo- 
© derate. governments a good legiſlator is 
* Jeſs bent upon puniſhing,” than prevent- 
ing crimes z" he is more attentive to in- 
* "Ipire good morals, than to infli puniſh- 
, ments. 1 
1 But it often. e legiſlator 
©defirous'of reſorming an evil, thinks of 
e nothing but of this reformation 3 his eyes 
*are open only to this object, and ſhut to 
*t's  inconveniencies.” When the evil 1s" 
© redrefled, there is nothing ſcen but the. 
©ſeverity of the legiſlator; yet there will 
8 remainaneritin the adde 1 — 
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x mend e the minds of the 
people are; corrupted, and become ha- 
Sbituated tq, deſpotick power. 475 898 
It Would herefore be but a. bad emen 
if we ſau the legiſlature relying, wholly 
upon puniſhments fot the preſervation of 
Motals;; for either the means would hot 
be effectual, r if effectual, we muſt ſoon 
change our freedom for flavery.... One of 
the two following caſes mentioned oo 
Monteſquieu muſt inevitably be our lot. 
There are two ſorts of corruption; one 
_ +* when,,the people do not, obſerve the 
_£ Jaws the other, when they are cor- 
rupted by the laws ; an incurable evil, 
$ hecauſe it is in the very remedy itſelf. 
The antients knew the force and ne- 


Ceſſity of, the principle of fear, but they 


alſo knew how to make a right uſe, of it. 
As only the few were to be allured to vir- 
tue byreward, the bulk ofthe people could 
be kept from vice by nothing but puniſh- 
ment. But as puniſhment; acts by. fear, 
and the direct tendency of fear is to de- 
preſs the ſpirits, and check that nobility 
bl foul Which * 
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republick, they uſed it With a ſparing 
hand.” Penal laws with them wWere few, 
and their puniftiments of the lighteſt ind. 
But tho the fear of man; or aft thing be- 
longing to Him, or his inflitations, might 
debate min, yet "the fear of che god, as 
ſuperigf beings, and a feverente' to their 
commands, could · Be no degradation to hu- 
mam nature Hence we 166 chat the di- 
rect intentiof chelt Wives was to probte 
VUrtue, aud tot engage the obedience" of 
their citizens to tert by tewurd; whilſt 
vice was diſoouiraged byia read of puniſh- 
ment from tht gods, and an Hatrec to it 
inculcated ene by the lawys of teligion. 
Thus had they the full uſe” of this prin- 
ciple without any of "it's ill effects Re- 
ligious awe depreſſes not the ſgul, ot the 
contrary it invigorates it ini the cauſe of 
virtue, and the operation of fear muſt be 
infinitely more powerful, when at's ob- 
ject is 4. ſuperior being, ttte effects of 
whiofe diſpleaſute are unnbeldable by us, 
than when it's object ĩs mere man of his 
| laws, which force may reft3/or-cunning 
may evade! Accordingly we find that a 
Zteater — 
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and fewer crimes committed in thoſe 
| Rates; under the influcnce of this religious 

enſe, than in atiy of thoſe countries which = 
depended upon the ſevexity of their laws, 

and the rigour of their puniſhments. A 

But as their religion | was mertly of 
human; inſtitution, and its whole force 
depended upon the bellef of the contrary, 
it was no difficult” matter to overturn it. 
The groſs abſurdities with which it was 
. WiQeſtby ifs-cieibls 
lity; whehever the eyes bf the people were 
It did not require much pains 
10 perſuade men chat a thing was falſe, 
which they wiſhed: to be ſo: or to free 
them from the fettets of prejudice, when 
thifr paſſions were too ſtrong for reſtraint. 
s they bad not any juſt notions of a 
future ſtate, the obſervation of the unequal 
Aiſtribution of rewards and 
ia this life would ſoon deſtroy all truſt in 
providence, and make man alone the oh- 
ect of theit hopes and feats 3 and when 
_ the ſoaders wha knew it to be nothing but 
à political ſcheme; found it their inteteſt 
to pull off the maſk, and to act againſt it's 
precepts, their — 


N by 
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by the multitude. Nov great labour 5068 | 
requifed to make them pull down altar 


raiſed to men, and to break in pieces: like 


porters clay and trample under footy the 
— making. Thus virtue, 
morale, and religion, were all borne 4+ 
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Mat from the. naturr of, er ftxation and 
+, the peculiarity of pur . cir cumances, no- 


cin could. pojjubly make: ut, or. continue 
1:46 4 great: and flouriſhing, peaples but 
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T will be granted, thit without liberty 
| Þ weean not eitherbe a great or a flouriſh- 

dog perle It will de granted; that liberty 
canfnibt ſubſiſt without virtue, and it has 
been proved by the experienee of all ages, 
and countries, chat wirtüe is neceſfarity 
deſtroyed' by lxry. "It his been ſhewn 
chat all human means virtue 
are weaker ahd fewer ue us, and the 
eauſes which introduce aid promote lux- 
ury more certain and more powerful; both 
n 9 number; chan in any other 
F 4 free 


way by dle irrefiſtable tide of carruptbn. | 
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follow, that 755 have leſs. be 

rea liberty, by ny, 0 means h | 
erto practiſed, and that 
mult of courle be ſhorter. than 4 

| thoſe ſtates where i it once lou riſhed,. Fr 
yards d deſtroyed, N it ig 

| conhidered. that liberty, and K 

virtue, ate abſolutely neceſſary to our well- 

F J and that riches, and conſequently 
luxury, muf unavoidably flow i in, upon us 

from the nature of our ſituatien;; ; that 
cee two are, "utterly incompatible, and 
that the one- muſt neceſſarily deſtroy the 
other; that either to get rid of our luxury 
we. mult. part with our wealth, with 

Which aA not 18 flouriſhing 55 
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TG Qurlelyes againlt tl the powe 
enemies; or. if our Joxury. remains, 

ve. muſt part with our virtue, and conſe- 
quently gur Uberty, w V which would render 
us ſtill leſs flouriſhing, and d leſs power! fol; 
the preſervation. of ſuch a a ſlate ſeems to 
be beyond th e power. ofall } human r means, 


and can. be feed by nothing but diving | 


tio! 
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pottibly'cngage men in the 'paipful ks 

elf-denyi Fic alter r vide, B. ſpite 0 
the confi temptarſonx in their way, but 
the certainty of a ſuitable reward; And no- 
ching can deter them from vice, when ſis 
Winne and inflamed by palfions, but un- | 
avoidable! puniſhments: adequate to [their 
Kites. This Can hot be on earth, Where 
man is to be the judge? it mult therefor ore 
be in a future fte, and the office belong 
to God alone, the ſearcher of hearts. Bu at 
as the light of nature and unaſſiſted reaſon 
could beer der this with a ſufficient 
degree of cer ertainty to make it a principle c 
action, i it waß neceſſary that it ſhould come 
to us by an immediate revelation from 
God. To give this force; it was not fuf- 
ficient to know that there would: be = fu- 
türe Rate, in which rewards and: puniſh» 
ments would be diftributed ; 35 it was neceſ- 
fary alſo that a ſyſtem» of laws. ſhould, be 
promulged for, our conduct i in life, the o 
ſervanee or breach of which ſhould: wer. 
us to reward or ſubje&, HO ere dard 
To enforce the obſervation of theſe laws, 
it was alſo. neceſſary that they. ſhould. be 
: Med to come from God bimſelf. yt. 
. ſhall > 
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I ſhall not attempt to enter upon ſo 
beaten a topick as the proof of the authen- 
ticity of our holy religion- This has em- 
ployed the pens of many who have never 
been encelled in clearneſt of underſtand- 
ing, ſulidity of judgtment, and depth uf 
penetration; fo: that probably nothing new 
can be ſaid upon that head. :Iiſhall con- 
tent myſelf with: ſhewing;!'that if ever 2 
divine revelation was. neceflary-t0 man, it 
us more particularly ſo to the Britiſh 
nation, than tolamy other upon eatth: 
that it was impoſſible withbut ſuch a re- 
relation, weſhould ever be, or continue to 
2 To and flouriſting people: and 
eſtabliſhed 
pets"; as the. revealed/will of God, 
were it reully belirved to be ſuch univer · 
muiſe us above all other nations that either 
do, or ever did exiſt upon earth, and 
preſerve us unalterably ſuch to the end of 
dite, provided chat ſyſtem tontinued to 
retain dne influea te. gory 
proves eee 
le A chose hhο have no belief 
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800 ſactiſioe tiieir particular intereſts und 
© pathions to the publick good; or to have 
-a-generous concern for poſterity.' An 
the almoſt inſpired: Plato, has tlelicerod 


* great duties which-men's| appetites an 
< pathons rendef. difficult; it ſtiould ſcem 


fot human legiſlators} if it were poſlible 
_ *,promulged/by Gad himfelf/ 2:97 125 1s 


* 


of. che heathens judged ſuch a n — 


to be, could it he berm hoped for. 
And if he thought 4 in his days; hom 

Proper means for their ſeeuftty; and "if 
id vas their fault. But whoever eKarHe5 
in A that 
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chat from it's nature it had no prineiple; 
and cnnſidering the diſcordant and jarring 
parts of which it is compaſed, it muſt ne- 
beſſarily fall to pieces in a ſhort time, un- 
leſs they were cemented hy religion. To 
them therefore ſuch a revelation was more 
abſolutely nece e 8 
We e I 09g 5 6 ET LE FEI 5 
When it is conſidered Vue Grant Bri: 
tain a. particularly circumſtanced in re- 
gard to any other country, that ever made 
2 figure in the world, and that in order 
to be conſpicuous! ſhe inuſt have other 
principles than what the wit of man has 
ever yet diſcovered; would it not be a 
mptive-proof in favour of their 
| divine original, ſhould ſuch principles be 
provided for her without her ſeeking, at 

a time when ſhe had moſt. gccafion for 
them? Her: flouriſhing ſtate! was to ariſe 
| from commerce; for this the wonderful 
invention of. the | compaſs made way, by 
which, thoſe an diſcoveries of new 
Worlds on this globe were made. By 
commerce riches, and by riches. luxury 
maten necęſſarily be introduced, againſt 
A + 


nes 
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and ſhe, from the naturt of her cbn- 
ſtitution, was leſs able than any.” When 
it is conſidered, that ' previdus to the 


great opening of commerce, 4 3 
laws was provided for her and promul- 


gated over the whole nation, CA MA | 


was able to prevent the deſtruction atteh= 
dant on luxury that this ſyſtem 7 60 Hot 
| framed” By any legiſlator” of ber © 


country, (as in all other caſes) the eule | 
woo 1 and eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom or 
deſign of man, in times of knowlege, but 


in the days of ignorance, hen bur fore- 
fathers knew got it's particular uſe and 
fitneſs to their country; that it was 
not brought in by the hand of power; and 
ſupported by authority, but made it's way 
àgainſt the paſſions,” prejudices, interefts; 
aud violence of *'mankind'; that a refor⸗ 
mation was begun of the bates which 
had crept into this ſyſtem, at à moſt GH 
ical Uher and that het Hani? ay vis 
to publick utility, but frotn agents HO 
were doing good in the dark; When it is 
confidered, that Great Blitdin by theſe 
means, in her very infancy, and juſt emerg- 
ing out of darkneſs; feu Herfelf in pf 
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ſeſdon of a wiſer and better ſyſtem of 
moral laws; than the labour of centuries 
in the moſt -poliſhed/ and intelligent na- 
tions ever produced; chat this ſyſtem was 
not only caleulatod in the moſt exact man- 
ner for all the purpoſes of ſaciety-in gene- 


ral; but pecullarly adapted to the particu- 
lar cirenmſtances of this country above all 


others; when all theſe things are con- 
fidered; ſure there is not any one of the 
leaſt reflection who mult not ee 
ſee the hand of God throughout. 
That the goſpel ſyſtem is the beſt . 
eulated for the univerſal. good of man 
kind, and all the uſes of ſociety, is a con- 
ſeſſion extorted even from — em 
it greateſt enemies and oppoſers. That 
it 18 eee 
| conſtitution,” may at once be ſeen by any 
one who will take a view of both. That 
one principle chiefly inculcated by it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to a people, whole 
flouriſhing ſtate muſt be owing” to com- 
meree, I mean that enlarge} principle of 
univerſal benebelence, "which extending 
ow bounds of our affections be- 
ny the little ſpot in which we eaſually 
3 firſt 


gas TV. NUCATION. 7a 
firſt drew air, teaches us to look on the 
whole world as our country; and to love 
rinciple, I ſay; muſt be: of th utmoit u 
FS to a commercial people, can 
not be denied. If e — nor 
only the well-being; but the very being 
ment of this ſyſtem as out principle, and 
the eſtabliſhment depends upon the belief 
of it s divine inſtitution, is it out buſineſs; 
to be too euriouſly inquiſitive into it's ori- 
ginal ? Shall we not embrace the bleſſings 
which it brings, | becauſe we can not he 
_ eeftain of the band from which they 
qome / Would not a man be reckoned an 
ideot who acted ſo in the common affaire. 
of life ? It is ſo much, ſo abſolutely our 
intereſt to believe it, that far from re- 
quiting demonſtration to ſupport it, no- 
thing but the moſt abſolute demonſtration 
of the contrary ought to have the leaſt. 
weight with ds, Did it contain any thing 
indeed prejudicial to the intereſts of ſociety 
Ke or the welfare of its members. 
nit would then be the buſi, 
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ne of all wen examine narrowly into 
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it's foundati6n, and it would be their duty 


6 refuſe obedience to it, unleſs it were 


. roved to come from God 
himſelf. But if it be allowed'to be per- 


fectly calculated for the po! of the 


whole, as well as of every individual, as 
it would be the higheſt abſurdity in us 
0 refuſe obedience to it without ſuch 


of, fo it would be inconſiſtent with the 


wiſdom of that divine nature which does 


nothing f in vain, to furniſh us with ſuch 
ch as we ſhould unreaſonably | require. 
emonſtration i is ſuperfluous, where pro- 
bability is ſufficient. What ſhall we ſay 
then to a ſet of men who allow the utility 
of the ſyſtem, and yet do their utmoſt to 
deſtroy i it's effect? Are they not enemies 
to ſociety, do they not declare themſelves 
ſuch in the very act, who attempt to de- 
ſtroy che force of any principle apparently 
for d the good of ſociety? Are they not ene- 
mies to their country who would en- 
deavour | to looſen and ſhake the baſis of 
It's conſtitution ? Suppoſe it were in their 
power to give abſolute demonſtration (im- (im- 
poſſible indeed) that this religion came 
tot not from'God, and by that „ 


CuareX1V.;EPVCATION. $1 
P's. deſtroy the effect of the only, 3 
eiple by Ne the nobleſt conſtitution 
| earth e cou Id be 0 ſupported, . what re⸗ 
ward ſhould: theſe men.e pet? Should 4. 
not be oppoſite to what e preſervers c NY 
their country have met With! > Should not = 
2 pillar of infamy be exetted t to. their me- 
4 80 It migh it be doubted whether 
there, could. be any ſuch x men upon earth 
8 there not tog many glaring proofs 0 of 
10 it. The tranſcendent excellence of our 
oly religion has neceſſarily raiſed enemies 
to it. For as this noble. ſyſtem. i 18 admi- 
| rably. framed. for, the publick benefit, - as 
well as the. real good of e every member, f 
fo is it directly oppoſite, to the ſenſual gra | 
tifications and ſelfiſh views of individuals. 
Whilft therefore there are fenfualifts. or 
weak ſelfiſh men, Who miſtake their true 
intereſt in the Can BY they v will. neceſſarily 
be i it's oppoſers and enemies. _ Whateve 
ſpecious pretext of libert of Firtuc, the 
may ſhew forth, ſelfiſhneſs i is at the bot- 
tom. : Watch their aQtions, and) you will 
find them {elfſh. IT. | 
to looſen or break the bonds of ſociet) 
8 instance ſhews that, he prefers. hk 
R © individual 
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W 0 elf to the Whole. Whoever 
| contends for a liberty to act againſt the 
zood of ſociety, wants to put it in practice. 
7 80 complains of reſtraints upon na- 
tural appetites, wants to gratify thoſe ap- 
| petites. Pity it is that ſuch men were not 
banithed together to ſome deſolate iſland, 
where they would ſoon be convinced 'by 
experience of the neceſſity of having re- 
courſe to thoſe very principles from the 
motive of ſelf-preſervation, which in a 
focial ſtate, from a motive of ſelf. e 

cation 1775 Lu have 1 
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of thr means by which FE 3 SF WY 
gion may be ſupported, and the chief cauſe 


, it's decay ſhewn to ariſe from a ma- 
terial defect in education. 


IAving ſhewn the neceſfity of the 
principle, it will be now- proper to 
conſider the means by which it may be 
fupported, in it's due vigour. If it be ad 
that this principle coming from God, muſt 
of neceffity make it's way in ſpite of all 
No 2h LNG PET "und fa 
9 the 
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the ends of. it" 8 ioſtitution, the argument 
is fallacious, * We are not to think, it 
© is the wort of God, and therefore not to + 

. be ſeconded by human care. Far other- 
e wiſe; for that very reaſon it claims our 
£ utmoſt care and Is it being the 
« indiſpenſible duty of all good men, 
9 throughout the whole courſe of their 
hes, to cooperate with the deſigns of 
* providence. In religion, as in nature, 
God doth ſomewhat, and ſome what is to 
© be done on the part of man. He cauſes 
« the earth to bring forth materials for food 
© and raiment, but human induſtry muſt 
© improve, prepare, and properly apply 
© both the one and the other, or mankind 
< may periſh with cold and hunger. And 
* according to this ſame analogy, the prin- 
© ciples of piety and. religion, the things 
that belong to our Aalyation,, alt 
0 originally. an primarily, the. wo 
© God, yet require the protection of huma 
. government, as well as. the furcherancs 
' and aid of all wiſe and go wd Ment. g 
God has reveled his. wi, and ſupplied 
1 means to put it in execution; this! is 

+. Biſhop of Cloyne. | 

6 all 
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all that is to be hoped for on bis part, to 
make a proper uſe of thoſe means is the 
buſineſs of man. The moral precepts of 
chriſtianity are ſo clear, that to be aſſent- 
ed to, they need only be known. But 
knowlege without practice is uſeleſs. To 
perſuade men to practiſe them, it is neceſ- 
fary that they ſhould be forcibly inculcat- - 
ed, and frequent impreſſions made till 
pradtice ripens into habit. Even then 


thoſe impreſſions can not be too often re- 


peated, conſidering the frailty of human. 


nature, for fear of a relapſe. How admi- 


rably hasourconſtitution taken care of this, 
in eſtabliſhing an'order of men ſupported 
by the publick, whoſe whole buſineſs it is 
weekly and daily to attend to this point. 
But the end of their inſtitution can never 


| be anſwered without power of ſpeaking, 


and {kill in oratory. Deprived of theſe the 
Pulpit i is at beſt uſeleſs, and the preacher : a 
cypher. We might as reaſonably expect 
that red coats, and muſkets, without am- 
munition, or military diſcipline i in ſoldiers, 
: ſhould preſerve. our country againſt the 


Invaſion of an enemy, as that black gowns, 


2 bands, and empty forms, or the 
8 * Shook- 
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$ Shooting « calm wordsfolded up in ſmoke 
ſhould be ſufficient weapons in the hands 
of the clergy, to ſupport the church. 
. againſt the attacks of vice and infidelity. _ 15 
There are two ways by which the pu- 
rity of religion, and it's precepts, may be 
defenged ; by ſpeaking, and by writing, 
The firſt is the immediate gift of God, who 
has annexed to it (when e ane by man) 
powers almoſt miraculous, and an energy 
nearly divine. He has given to it tones 
to charm the ear, and penetrate the heart; 
he has joined to it action, andlooks, to mov 
the inmoſt ſoul. By that, attention is kept 
up without pain,” and conviction carried 
to the mind with delight, Perſuaſion is 
ever it's attendant, and the paſſions own it 
for a maſter. Great as is the force of it's 
powers, ſo unbounded is their extent. All 
mankind are capable of it's impreſſions, 
the ignorant as well as the wile, the rk 
e as well as the learned. 7 wt 
The ſecond is the invention of man, a 
mere work of art, and therefore can con- 
tain, no natural power. It's uſe is to give 
ſtability to ſound, and e to 
4 Shakeſpear's king John, Die at BE. 
7 G3. © "thought. 
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8 To preſerve words that other 


wiſe might periſh as they are ſpoke, and 
to arreſt ideas. that might vaniſh, as they 
riſe in the mind. To aſſiſt the memory 
in treaſuring theſe. up, and to convey. 

knowlege at diſtance thro the eye, ho | 
it could find no entrance by the car. 

The vaſt ſuperiority of the former over 
the. later, is obvious enough from this 


view. There is not one power belonging 


to the latter, which the former; wherever, 
V's influence can be exerted, does not poſ- 
ſels in a more eminent degree. Whereas 
there are many powers belonging to tha 


former, in Which the latter has no ſhare. 


That works by the whole force of artiſi- 
cial as well as natural means; this by ar- 
tiicial means only. None but the learned 


can receive benefit from the one, all man- 


kind from the other. As the bulk of the 


people are: literate, it's publick utility 


therefore muſt be much greater. The 
one ſhould be conſidered as an handmaid, 
to the other, and employed chiefly in ſuch. 
offices as the dun na. wee 


2. f 4 5 1 7 SS 24 


Should 
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Should therefore our elergy deſert the 
ſtrong natural means given by God him- 
ſelf to ſupport religion, and morality 
means, the'abfolute neceſſity of which id 
daily pointed out to them in every act of 
office; ſhould they have recourſe to the 
weak; the artificial, the mere inventions of 
man, is it ſtrange that their holy eauſe 
ſhould ſuffer ? In attempting to ſupport 
it only by polemical writings; have they 
not quitted their proper arms, and falt- 
neſſes, to engage the enemy at theit own 
weapons, and upon their G ground? 
By the one, they might command the 
paſſions of mankind, and gain them in- 
tirely to theit fide. In the other, the paſ- 
fions, prejudices, and temporal intereſts of 
men, were too much againſt them, to ex- 
pect that they ſhould be impartial judges 
of what was coolly offered to their under- 
ſtanding. It is no eaſy matter to perſuade 
men to employ much labour and pains 
to come at the truth of a thing, which 

they wiſh to be falſe; and a right con- 
cluſion from long deductions of reaſoning. 
is difficult to be made even by unbiaſſed 
erer. but is hardly ever to be expected 
| G4 from 
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from ſuch as are prejudiced, unleſs con- 
viction like light be forced upon them. 


In the former the clergy had the. field in- 
-tirely. to themſelves, no antagoniſt could 


riſe up after them to eraſe whatever im- 


preſſions their oratory had made. In the 
latter, they had as many adverſaries as 


pleaſed to take the field, ſkilled in all the 


weapons of logick, and armed with the 


full force of ridicule; which was but too 
Akely to make ſtrong impreſſions upon 


minds that were before prepoſſeſſed againſt 
them, and their doctrines. How was it 
poſſible therefore, that they ſhould not 
loſe their cauſe, when brought before pre- 
judiced judges? Or how could they expect 
that truth ſhould: prevail when ridicule, 
not reaſon, was ſet up to be it's teſt? 
Buy this method, our divines have not 
only changed their celeſtial armour made 
by God himſelf, of proof againſt all hu- 
man force, for ſuch as was made by the 
weak hands of imperfect man; their wea- 
pons tempered in pure ætherial fire, for 


thoſe of brittle ſteel; they have alſo 


ſwerved. from the 8 and defence | 
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founder. It was by preaching; not writ- 
ing, that our bleſſed Saviour propagated 
bis doctrines. His example was followed 
by the apoſtles, who committed nothing 
to writing but plain matters of fact, and 
unadorned precepts. It was the gift of 
the tongues, not the pen, which was 
: miraculouſly beſtowed on the apoſtles; 
and it is to be ſuppoſed when they ad- 
dreſſed the different nations in their diffe- 
rent languages, that they did it with force 
and energy. The mere utterance of the 
ſounds out of which their language was 
compoſed, could have but little effect, ex- 
cept the wonder it might occaſion, how | 
Hliterate men ſhould be able to acquire that 
art; but when each found himſelf ad- 
dreſſed to not only in the words, but in 
the ſpirit of their ſeveral languages; their 
expreſſions enforced by proper tones and 
cadence; and the whole delivered with 
ſuch energy as could alone penetrate tlie 
heart, they at once ſaw and felt, that this 
could be only the work of God; nor could 
uch multitudes of converts have been 
made in one day by any other means. In 
what ſort of ſounds, with what kind of 
geſture, muſt St. Paul have ſpoke, when 


Felix 


gs BRT TISCH Boon 1. 
Felix trembled? With what power of 
oratory muſt he have addreſſed the Athe- 
nians, when that poliſhed people looked 
upon him with ſuch admiration? And what 
muſt have been the force of his eloquence 
when the men of Lyſtra called him Mer- 


cury, and would have paid bim divine bo- | 
| nours? * 13 f 


And indeed whes thi FORE Arengih, | 
and almoſt boundleſs power of oratory is 
conſidered, no other inſtrument could be 
found of ſufficient force, and ſuitable dig- 
nity, to ſupport the important and glorious 
cauſe of religion. If the — of 
the antients was irreſiſtable upon com- 
mon topicks, where only the temporal in- 
tereſts of men were concerned; how much 
more extenſive. muſt it's power be, where 
their eternal welfare is it's ſubje& ? If the 
mere charms of oratory alone, independent 
of the ſubject, could have ſuch effects; 
if the attention of all Greece was taken 
up by a diſpute between two orators, 
about a trifling reward, an honorary 
crown, how much more intereſted muſt 
each hearer be in a cauſe, whoſe ſubject 
is the higheſt reward to himſelf, that can 
be en man, * a never - fading 

| crown 
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crown of glory, of Which he can not be 
deprived ? If Cicero in pleading the cauſe 
of a criminal, could make the blood for- 
fake the cheeks of a Cæſar, and unnetve 
his arm, why might not the greateſt and 
mightieſt amongſt us be made to tremble, 
like Felix, could our preachers, like St. 
Paul, reaſon with force and energy, upon 
righteouſneſs and judgement to come? 
There can be no doubt, but that an equal 
degree of {killin that art would have much 
nobler effects amongſt us, and be poſſeſſed 
of a much more extenſive power, than 
amongſt the antients, as it's ſubject would 
be ſo much more! important, and the field 
in which it ſhould diſplay itſelf ſo. much 
enlarged. It muſt alſo have a greater 
command over the paſſions, as the object 
of our hopes and fears is increaſed. Who- 
ever doubts of. the truth of this, may ſoon 
be convinced by eamining into the wons 
derful effects which have been produced 
by the wild uncultivated er * dur 
methodiſt preachers. 

The ſtudy, or neglect 8 
poſſibly: be a matter of indifference to us. 
It muſt be productive of the beſt, or 
attended with the worſt conſequences. 

It 
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It muſt either effectually ſupport religion 
againſt all, oppoſition,” or be the principal 

means of it's deſtruction. The church 
ſervice, according as it is either well or ill 
adminiſtered, muſt excite great emotions, 
or ſet people to ſleep; it muſt give delight, 
or occaſion diſguſt ; it muſt carry convic- 
tion of truth with it, or appear fictitious. 
And indeed nothing can contribute more 
ſtrongly to make the latter opinion prevail, 

than hearing it's doctrines delivered in tones 
and accents quite foreign. from-nature and 

truth. In this, as in life, the general max- 
im will hold good, that before you can 
perſuade a man into any opinion, he muſt 
firſt be convinced that you believe it your- 
ſelf T. This he can never be, unleſs the 
tones of voice in which you ſpeak come 
from the heart, accompanied by correſpond- 
ing looks, and geſtures, which naturally re- 
ſult from a man who ſpeaks in earneſt *. 
And this ĩs one of the beſtlights with which 


Caput enim eſſe arbitrabatur oratoris, ut & ipſis, 

| apud quos gr, talis, qualem ſe ipſe optaret videretur. 

J Cic. de orat. lib. 1. 

51548 G enim motus animi ſuum quendam a natura 

habet vultum, & ſonum, & geſtum; totumque corpus ho- 

minis, & ejus omnis vultus, omneſque ws ut 7 in 
ldi ita ſouant vt a motu animi uoque ſunt pulſe 

bus, 105) Fe oxy Ai 0 Ia lib. 3. 


nature 
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nature has furniſhed us to prevent bur being 


impoſed 175 in our converſe with each 


other; and indeed, without ſome ſuch 
plain characteriſtical marks, truth coud 
not long exiſt upon earth; nor could there 


be any mutual con ndénet amongſt men. 


For conſidered only as artificial ſounds, 
the words of falſhood are as eaſily ſpoke 
as thoſe of truth; the lips and tongue dif- 


charge their office equally well in the one, 

and the other. But the tones that are deꝰ 
clarative of truth, muſt come from the 

heart, which at the fame” time ſtrikes 
other chords; the face, and limbs, act as 
uniſons, and bear teſtimony to the truth ſo 
declared. And tho' this power may be 


uſurped, and praftiſed by art, fo as to im- 


poſe upon many, yet as it requires great 
pains and ſkill, the examples of thoſe who 
ſucceed in the attempt, are not many. 


And as art, tho“ it may imitate, can never 
come up to nature; tho it may put on 


her ſemblance, can never be poſſeſſed of 


her energy; it can hardly ever impoſe on 


the judicious, and the obſerying. On this 


account, whenever we ſee thoſe ſtrong 
ne of truth made i in nature $ mint, the 
coin 
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cbin paſſes current, and the words are 
Auen for ſterling. © Where they are not 

very obvious, we ſuſpect ebunterfeits; and 
where they are abſent, We by ge the 
metal ig baſe : 4s ' 
If this be 55 vrhat Gain dsl be 
mne conſequenee of the manner in which 
our church ſervice is generally performed? 
Muſt not truth itſelf paſs for falſhood, 
when tovettd all over with Her vail? If 
none of the natural criterions by which 
| the is diſtinguiſhed appear, muſt not all 
paſs for fictitious? How can a clergyman 
hope to gain belief to what he utters, 
When he utters it not in ſuch a manner as 
if he believed it himſelf ? This therefore 
may be eaſily conſidered as the great ſource 
of irreligion; nor would it be a very con- 
fident aſſertion to ſay, that this defect in 
the miniſtty has made more infidels than 
all the arts and ſubtleties of tlie enemies 
to religion. © For as it muſt be allowed 

that the divine ſervice is generally per- 
formed in a flovenly and diſagteeable, or 
elſe in a cold and unaffecting manner, it 
follows, that many of nicer tafte are kept 
ptr, thro? diſguſt from places of religious 
| worſhip, 
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worſhip, and, they who continue to fre- 
quent them may eaſily be made the worſe 
by it, but can hardly receive any benefit. 
Their devotion can not be raiſed, however 
it may flag, by hearing prayers ill read; 
nor will the doctrines from the pulpit ac- 
quire new force or credit, by being deli 
vered in alifeleſs manner, and in unnatu- 
ral tones... On the contrary, being a- 
cuſtomed to ſee. nothing in the mode hut 
Wbat is fictitious, men will habitually come 
to think the thing itſelf ſo, and muſt be 
inſenfibly led. to conſider the whole as a 
matter of form, a mere human inſtitution 
to anſwer the purpoſes of government. The 
experience of mankind may be appealed 
to upon this occaſion, whether it is not 
| generally confeſſed in words, as well as 
ſhewn in practice, by thoſe who: viſit the 
churches every Sunday, that they perform 
this ceremony more out of decency and - 
example, than from any aſſiſtance they 
ind there to devotion, or any inſtruction 
i from the ſermon. And indeed, were they 
not to confeſs it, the general coldneſs and 
inattention, the levity i in the behaviour of 
Wael Wl drowſineſs even to profound 
Now | _ | 


leep i in di: neceſſity infaſed by the 
opiate. of a. dull. ; monotony, would too | 
too plainly evince dhe truth of the DALY 
vation, 1 1 1 
That contrary. <0 Would follow 
from a contrary method, muſt be Fi 
felt by all who have occaſionally heard the 
ſervice well performed, or a diſcourſe well 
delivered. The different , impreſſions 
which they then made upon them muſt 
convince them of this truth. And indeed 
it is ſufficiently demon ſtrated by the crowds 
which flock to hear a preacher, whoſe 
natural talents for elocution have ſet him 
| above the common run. | 
The ingenious author of 400 Spectator 
has wrote a paper on the reading of the 
liturgy, in ſo clear and forcible a manner, 
and it is ſo appoſite to the caſe in point, 
that I am _ tempted. to preſent part of it 
immediately to the eyes of my reader in- 
ſtead of referring him to the book. 
8 857 The well reading of the common. 


. In this caſe, what was before obſerved of the laws. 
be applied to religion. There are two ſorts of cor- 
. one hen men do not obſery e religion, the l. 
© when they are corrupted by Aa, an x incurable 6 

* becauſe it is in the very remedy 1 A 
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rayer is 8 gteat importance, and ſo 
4 much neg bee, that J take the liberty 
* to offer to your conſideration ſome par- 
2 ticulars on that ſubject: and what more 
ee your obſervation than this? A 
« thing ſo publick, and of fo high conſe- 
© quence. It is indeed wonderful, that 
- ©the frequent exerciſe of it ſhould not 
© make the performers of that duty more 
* expert in it. This inability, as I con- 
EY ceive, proceeds from the little care that” 
is taken of their reading while boys at 
© ſchool; where when they are got into 
Latin, they are looked upon as above 
* Engliſh, the reading of which is wholly 
* neglected, or at leaſt read to very little 
© purpoſe, without any due obſervations 
made to them of the proper accent, and 
© manner of reading. By this means, they 
© have acquired ſuch ill habits as wil Bek 
© eaſily be removed. The only way that, 
© I know of to remedy this, i is to propoſe 
; ſome perſon. of great ability that ways 
©as a pattern for them ; Example "being... 
AO effectual to . 
7 as well as to TITS ek ignorant. 3 
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365 You muſt know, fan, I have been 4 
« conſtant frequenter of the ſetvice of the 
church of England fox above theſe four 
years laſt paſt, and till Sunday Was ſeyen- 
night never diſcovered, to ſo great a de- 
gree, the excelleney of the common 
prayer. When being at St. James's 
Garlick-hill church, I heard the ef 
< read ſo diſtinctly, ſo emphatically, and 
* ſo fervently, that it was next to an im- 
© poſſibility, to be unattentive. My eyes 
and my thoughts could not wander as 
_ ©. uſual, but were confined, to my prayers: 
I then conſidered I addreſſed my- 
© ſelf to the Almighty, and not to a beau- 
* tiful face. And when I reflected on my 
former performances, of that duty, 
found Thad run it over as a matter of 
© form, in compariſon. to the manner in 
© which I then diſcharged it. My mind 
as really affected, and fervent wiſhes 
accompanied my words. The confeſſion 
© was read with ſuch. a reſigned humility, 
the abſolution with ſuch a comfortable 
: authority, the thankſgiving with ſuch a 
religious joy, as made me feel thoſe, af- 
c * fections of mind in a manner I never 
| « did 
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did before. Te remedy therefore the 
grievanee above complained of, I hum- 
_ bly propoſe, that this excellent reader, 
upon the next, and every annual aſſem- 
*bly'of the elergy of Sion College, and 
_ all other conventions, ſhould read prayers 
© before theth. For then thoſe that are 
© afraid of ſtretehing their months, and 
© ſpoiling their ſoft voice, will learn to read 
©with clearneſs, loudneſs, and firength. 
© Others that affect a rakiſh negligent air, 
© by folding” their arms, and lolling on 
© their book, will be taught a decent be- 
© haviour, and comely erection of body. 
. © Thoſe that read fo faſt as if impatient 
© of their work, may learn to ſpeak de- 
_ © liberately. There is another ſort of per- 
©fons, whom Feall Pindarick readers, as 
being confined to no ſet meaſure ; theſe 
© pronounce five or ſtx words with great 
deliberation, and the hve or fix fabſequent 
ones with as great celerity: the firſt 
part of a" fentence with a very exalted - 
voice, and the latter part with a ſub- 
© miffive one: ſome time again with one 
© fort of tone, and immediately after with 
4 very different one. Theſe gentlemen 
H 2 will 
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© will learn of my admired reader an even- 
© neſs of voice and delivery. And all who 
© are innocent of theſe affectations, but 
read with ſuch an indifference as if 

© they did not underſtand the language, 
0 may then be informed of the art of read- 
ing movingly, and fervently; how to 

place the emphaſis, and give the proper 
accent to each word, and how to vary 

the voice according to A hatare 5 ob ms 
* „ ee J ins | 

There can be no doubt — 11 geben 
were always read in the moving and fer- 
vent manner above deſcribed; that there 
would be much ſtronger inducements to 
go to church, and devotion would be much 
promoted by it. But it is in his other of- 
fice of preaching that the clergyman will 
find the greateſt occaſion for {kill in ora- 
| tory. Here the whole field of morality, 
as well as religion, is opened to him to 
diſplay his talents. The important truths 
of both are to be made plain by him, and 
enforced. In this point of view, were 
he equal to the taſk, he muſt be conſidered 
as a member of the moſt uſeful and moſt 
hondurable becher 757 ever exiſted upon 


earth. 
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earth. What advantage, were he but equal 
in accompliſhments, would he have over the 
orators of old (who were always conſider- 


dd as of the firſt rank in the ſtate) in point 


of dignity of ſubject, power of moving 
the paſſions, and general utility. If the 
art of perſuaſion be allowed to be of more 
force than either wit or knowlege to ac- 
quire a ſuperiority over others, and at the 
lame. time to conciliate their eſteem and 
love, in what a rank of pre- eminence 
might not this body of men have ſtood 
over all other profeſſions, had they only 
applied themſelves to the ſtudy of that art. 
"Whilſt the neglect of it has probably been 
one of the main cauſes of the contempt 
into which the order is fallen. Nor is this 
hard to be accounted for; for what can 
be a greater ſubject of ridicule than to ſee 
people daily attempting what they are not 
able to execute? Or what can poſſeſs one 
more ſtrongly that an art (however en- 
titled) is merely mechanical, than when 


it is every day ſeen performed in a me- 


chanical manner: and it is obvious enough 
chat if the profeſſion of holy orders comes 
once to be conſidered as a mechanical art, 
bara H 3 it 
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ee eee en e 


- others. 


How far he eta abilities, 40 
perfection of {kill in the artiſts may raiſe 
even the meaner arts in the eſtimation of 
the world, and how much a deficiency 
of talents, and imperfection in the profeſ- 
ſors, may degrade the nobleſt, is a point 
too obvious to be enlarged upon. The 
common ſenſe of mankind confers rank 
and dignity on the ſeveral arts, and pro- 
feſſions, according as they contribute to 
their benefit or delight. As the mind is 
ſuperior to the body, ſuch as promote the 
advantage of the former are to be pre- 
ferred to ſuch as have only the latter for 
their object; ſuch as require intellectual 
powers, to ſuch as ſtand in need only of 
the mechanical; and thoſe profeſſions 
which contribute to the uſe and profit of 
mankind, ſtand before ſuch as Shs pro- 
mote their pleaſure, But thoſe in which 
both are united, are clearly pre- eminent 
over the reſt, and naturally acquire a ſu- 
periority over each other according to ae 
ſeveral degrees of that union. This rule 
is as invariable as that of common ſenſe, 


nor 


nor can any of theſe arts and profeſſions 


loſe their natural rank, but in proportion as 
they fail in anſwering their end; which 
can only happen from the inſufficiency of 
the artiſts, and profeſſors. If we try the 
profeſſion of holy orders by this rule, we 
ſhall find that it is evidently ſuperior to all 

others. It muſt be allowed that the bulk 
of mankind have not leiſure to be philo- 
ſophers, or to ſee things in their cauſes. 
And yet the well-being: of the ſtate. de- 
pends upon their actions being regulated 
by the rules of improved reaſon. They 
muſt therefore imbibe all their principles 


of knowlege, as well as conduct in life, from 


thoſe who have opportunity and abilities 
to enquire into the ſources of the moral 
duties, and the natural relations of things. 
＋ But if to inform the underſtanding, 
and regulate the will, is the moſt laſting 
and diffuſive benefit, there will not be 
found fo: uſeful and excellent an inſti- 
© tution as that of the chriſtian prieft- 
© hood, which is now become the ſcorn 
© of fools. That a numerous order of men 
* ſhould be conſecrated to the ſtudy of the 


*© moſt ſublime and beneficial truths, with a 
F Guard. No 130. 


— 


H 4 - © deſign 
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e deßign to propagate them by their diſ- 
courſes and writings, to inform their fel- 
low creatures of the being and attributes 
of the deity, to poſſeſs their minds with 
i the ſenſe of a future ſtate, and not only 
to explain the nature of every virtue and 
moral duty, but like wiſe to perſuade 
7 mankind. to the practice of them by the 
5 2 powerful and engaging motives, is 
ing ſo excellent and neceſſary to 
< the. well-being of the world, that no 
£ © body but a modern free-thinker could 
have the ecke z Or RAS to turn it into 
ridicule. Nen i ane 
But neither the Fay ak rats nor «the | 
ridicule of free-thinkers, could in the 
leaſt affect, or depreciate an inſtitution ſo 
excellent in it's nature, ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the welfare of mankind, if the 
miniſtry WETE r cally equal to the diſcharge 
of their office. Their chief end is to in- 
form the underſtanding, and regulate the 
will of others. The firſt can not be done 
unleſs their own ideas are conveyed into 
| the minds of others with perſpicuity and 
force nor the laſt, unleſs the paſſions of 
men are wronght upon to excite them to 
good 


7 
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good works, and deter them from ſuch 
as are evil; in as much as the paſſions are 
known to be the great movers to, or re- 
ſtrainers from action. Neither of which 
can be done without” {kills in oratory. 
All other requiſites to the'' prieſthood 
without that, tho pofſefſed in the moſt 
eminent degree, are uſeleſs to its end. 
This is the preacher's inſtrument with 
which he is to work, and without this 
his knowlege and piety are of as little uſe 
to the world, as the {kill” of a painter 
would be without pencil or colours, or 
that of a muſician without the power of 
conveying ſounds. Poſſeſſed of this, no 
artiſt whatever is ſo equal to the comple- 
tion of his defigns; for tho' the difficulty 
of arriving at the end, be equal to it's uti- 
lity, and grandeur, and conſequently be- 
yond that of all others; yet the means 
are proportioned, and adequate to the 
mighty work. For who upon earth is 
equal in faculty and powers to the man, in 
hom are united the true philoſopher, 
the chriſtian hero, and the potent orator? 
Or how can ſuch precepts fail of having 
their deſired effect, which ate founded 
009 | on 
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on reaſon, ſupported. by revelation, con- 


firmed. by the living example of the 


preacher, and impreſſed on the yielding 


mind by the irreſiſtible charms of elo- 
guence? An union ſo powerful, that what 


Agamemnon ſaid in regard to the wiſe 


Neſtor of the deſtruction of Troy, may 
with much more truth and propriety be 
applied in this caſe, that were there but 
nine ſuch men af. the head of the church, 


the bulwarks of vice would ſoon be de- 


ſtroyed, OR ee 

perith,.. - 103 83415” 

Mr, Addifon in ſpeaking upon this ab- 

ject, has the following paſſage. * The 

* light in which theſe points ſhould be 
© expoſed to the view of one who is pre- 


_ © judiced. againſt the names, religion, 


church, prieſt, and the like, is, to con- 
der the clergy as ſo many philoſophers, 


 * the churches as ſchools, and their ſer- 


* mons as lectures, for the information 


and improvement of the audience. Ho 


* would the heart of Socrates or Tully 
2 * have Fele had ge lived in a na- 


. 
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« tion, where the law had made proviſion 
for philoſophers, to read lectures of mo- 
© rality and theology every ſeventh day, 
© in ſeveral thouſands of ſchools erected at 
the publick charge throughout the whole 
© country ; at which lectures all ranks, and 
© ſexes, without diſtinction, were 
© to be preſent, for their general improve- 
ment? And what wicked wretches would 
they think thoſe men, who' ſhould en- 
© deavour to defeat the E N e 
© an inſtitution ? £ 
With all due deference co the e 
ment of ſo great a man, I think he has 
here miſtaken the point, and what he has 
advanced would have had much more 
force had he ſubſtituted the word orators, 
in the room of philoſophers; and this 
would probably have been the caſe, could 
his aſſertion have been warranted by prac- 
tice: By orators, I mean ſuch as they 
were of old, when none were thought 
worthy of that title but thoſe who were 
at the ſame time philoſophers *. For it 
———— 
iidem ſapientes atque eloquentes haberentur. 
| Quinctil. lib. 1. 
can 
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can hardly be expected that philoſophy, 
alone could do more with us, than it did 


with the antients. That it ſhould be more 
powerful when ſet to work by mercenary 
views; than when actuated by the nobler 
principle of fame. Or to conſider it in 
regard to the times when it became mer- 
cenary amongſt them, that it's profeſſors 
ſhould be more excellent with us, where 
their ſtipends are fixed, and ſettled with- 
out any reference to their abilities, than 


with them, where their whole income and 
emoluments depended upon their Kill in 


_ art which they profeſſed. eb 

The ſeparation of ohiloſophy — ora- 
cn was the main cauſe that both were in 
a ſhort time deſtroyed. The union of the 


ſoul and body are not more neceſſary for 


any uſeful purpoſe in life, than the union 
of oratory and philoſophy for their mutual 
welfare. Whilſt the philoſophers were 
buſy in ſearching: after the knowlege of 
things, they did not conſider: what an in- 


timate connection there was between ideas 


and words; without a right uſe of which 


they could neither make any ſure progreſs 


themſelves in ſclence, nor at all commu- 
571 5 1 nicate a 
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nicate their thoughts to others. Accord- 
ingly we find that after the ſeparation, an 
infinite variety of ſects aroſe, each of which 
vain-gloriouſly boaſted that they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the only true philoſophy; whilſt 
in fact almoſt all their diſputes were 
. about words Þ nor was the con- 
fuſion at Babel greater, occaſioned by the 
variety of tongues, than was the confuſion 
of knowlege amongſt theſe different ſecs, 
thro' their want of preciſion in language. 
Oratory and philoſophy when united, like 
bullion ſtamped in the mint, occaſioned 
a briſk. and free circulation thro the whole 
commonwealth of ſcience; when ſepa- 
rated, they were to be conſidered as coin 
hoarded by miſers, or melted down into 
pieces of ornamental plate. However rich 
private perſons might think themſelves in 
compariſon of others, yet whilſt the ſtate 
was poor; there could be but little ſecurity 
fot the preſervation of the wealth, amaſſed 
by individuals, as the members muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be involved in the ———— ag 
the whole. Agi div, #7 


1 Verbi enim 3 jam diu torquet 3 
homines god dae rn g ay Ga 4, 


1 This 
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This ſeparation was no leſs hurtful to 
natural conſequence. of it was, that their 
_ wiſe men were no longer. orators, their 
orators were no longer wiſe. When 
men of the greateſt abilities, and integrity, 
who were the beſt qualified to ſupport 
and invigorate the ſtate, retired from pub- 
| lick buſineſs, and paſſed their lives in the 
ſhades of privacy and-cont their 
place was of courſe ſupplied by thoſe of 
meaner talents and warſe diſpoſitions. As 
theſe had not virtue for their end, there 
was no occaſion for wiſdom as the means. 
Their ends being altogether ſelfiſh, cun- 
ning and the art of nd and flat- 
tering the capricious multitude, were the 
ſureſt means to attain them. Thus cor- 
ruption and folly eaſily carried all before 
them, when wiſdom and virtue had quit- 
ted the field. The foul of oratory was 
fled, and only the uſeleſs remain; 
ed, preſerved and embalmed like the 
Egyptian mummies, by the care of rhe- 
toricians. Nor could philoſophy 70 
ſurvive it; for how could ſhe hope to 
keep her ground, when ſhe had parted 
with 
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with her ams of deßsber, and pulled 
down her own encloſures. Whilſt ſhe 
was united with eloquence, à ſenſe of 
ſhame kept out all pretenders, and none 
but ſuch as fpoke with ſkill, with accura- 


cy, clearneſs and elegance, ade ban | 
without marks of ſcorn and 


anddifdained all alliance with oratory, ſhe 
indeed greatly increaſed the number of 
her ſubjects, but they were ſuch: as were 
far from adding to her power. When 
eloquence was deſpiſed, all men were 
at liberty to ſpeak their thoughts pub- 
kekly in their own manner 1 this 
opened the mouths of multitudes of fools, 
who all thought they had an equal right, 
as rational beings, to harungue upon the 
ſubjects of right reaſon, and true phllo- 


ſophy. Nor could their pretenſions to 
theſe: be cafily ſet aſide, when the bulk 


1 Ve autem ade velut propria philoſophis aſſes 


runtur paſſim tractamus omnes. is enim non de in, 
=quo, ac bono, modo non & vir Mains loquitur Quiz 


2 6 etiam en de cauſis naturalibus un. 
of 
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of mankind were to be their judges, 
equally ignorant with themſelves, and 
equally intereſted in the claim. Beſides, 
their pretenſions to philoſophy could only 


be determined in this caſe by the intel- 


lectual faculty, which is far from being 
; ant in the multitude; whereas 
the ſenſes bore the greateſt ſwayin judging 
abouteloquence, and conſequently all man- 
kind were capable of -pronouncing with 
tolerable exactneſs about the merit of it's 
profeſſors . Whilſt therefore philoſophy 
preſſion) by the prieſthood of oratory; the 
profane and the vulgar were kept out of 
her ſanctuary. Her doctrines were ex- 
plained only by ſuch as had ſtudied and 
underſtood them; knowlege in thoſe be- 
ing as neceſſary to the ' orator as ſkill-in 
ſpeaking ; for the latter would be vain 
and 3 Abr the forther er | She 


x — % how 1 . non 7 — docdis 
1 cum populo diſſentio fuit. Cie. in Brut. 
I Etenim ex rerum \cognitione ehore test, & redundet 
| oportet oratio ; quæ niſi ſubeſt res ab oratore percepta, 
cognita, inanem quandam habet elocutionem, & pene 
| puerilem. 
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was therefore always ſhewn in her true 


light, and all appeared regular and beau», 
tiful. But when this order was aboliſhed, 
all men laid claim to the diſcharge of 
the ſacred office; the ignorant and vain, 
the loud and the pretending, were the 
foremoſt in aſſuming the title. Her fences 
Were deſtroyed by the multitude of pre 
tenders, and her holy ground trampled 
by unhallowed feet. Her mazes and 
labyrinths were broken down by ſuch as 
had not the clue to guide them thro the 
was reduced to anarchy and chaos. Her 
doctrines, formerly, ſo clear and beautiful 
when ſhewn by, wiſdom in the light of 
truth, were now darkened by ignorance 
and diſtorted by falſhood. The words of 
knewlege were contaminated by the 
mouths, of fools, and the precepts of vit 
tue corrupted-by the tongues. of the vi- 
cidus. Meanneſs joined with arrogance, 
and vanity with weakneſs in the profeſſors, 
puerilem. Dicendi enim virtus, niſi ei qui icit, ea de 
quibus dicit, percepta fint, extare non poteſt, "Gags 
.. Hzc autem oratio, fi res non ſube ab oral 


[ a oratore per- 
pta & cognita, aut nulla fit neceſſe eſt, aut omnium 


irriſione ludatur. Cic. de orat. lib. 1. 
- | I ſoon 
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ſoon brought the profeſſion itſelf into 
contempt. Appearance with them 
plied the place of un and form of 
mag i | 
1 © For it was not by Mis tdi Gf vir. 
tue, or knowlege, that they laboured to 
be thought philoſophers, but they made 
<* uſe of a ſolemn ſeverity of countenance, 
and a dreſs different from the reſt of the 
. © world, as coverings to the vileſt morals.” 
1t may be worth the reader's while to 
obſerve, how exactly this deſcription of 
thoſe pretended philoſophers, who brought | 
true philoſophy into contempt, and were 
the means of it's deſtruction, a agrees with 
thoſe hypocritical fanaticks in the reign of 
Charles the firſt, who brought an odium 
and dicgrace on religion, and for'a time 
deſtroyed both that and the ſtate. 
If therefore oratory was fo neceſſary to 
the ſupport of philoſophy, how much 
more muſt it be to that of religion? To 
enter into a minute diſquiſition of this 


+ Non enim virtute ac ſtudiis ut haberentur philofophi, 
laborabant ; ſed vultum, & triſtitiam, & diſſentientem a 
erteris habitum, peflimis moribus B 88 Quinct. 
1 


= 


Point 
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point would take up too much time, and 
perhaps unneceſſarily. It will be ſuffici- 
ent to conſider the nature of the ends pro- 

poſed by the two, and the neceſſity as well 
as proportion af the means will appear of. 
courſe, The end of: the antient philoſo- 


pher was, to inform the underſtanding, 


and thro that to regulate the will. The 
end of the chriſtian philoſopher is, not 
only to inform the underſtanding, but to 
purge and rectify the heart, and by means 
of the emotions and feelings of that, to 
regulate the will. Hence it is manifeſt, 
chat in the object common to philoſophy, 
and religion, the neceſſity and uſe of ora- 
tory is the ſame; but in regard to the 
other object of religion diſtinct from phi- 
loſophy, it has alſo a diſtinct neceſſity for, 
and a different uſe of that art. To the 
flirſt, only a partial application of i it is re- 
quired, whilſt the laſt. demands it's: full 
3 in their largeſt extent. Where 
the underſtanding alone is the object, 
Quinctilian does not heſitate to give the 
Kult place to oratory. © If it be a perſon 85 
eee | pro- 
2 AE rquenfine de juſtitia, fortitudine, tempe- 


rantia, 


. * 
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province frequently to ſpeak upon the 
ſubjects of juſtice, fortitude, temperance, 
* and the other moral virtues, [and there 
can ſcarce be a cauſe found in which 


© ſome queſtions relative to theſe does not 


c ariſe] if all theſe are to be laid open, 


and diſplayed only by invention and elo- 


* cution, ſhall it be doubted wherever the 
© ſtrength of genius, and fluency of ſpeech 
* are neceſſary, whether the qualifications 
of an orator are there the principal ?” But 
where the: queſtion, is about moving the 


heart, and exciting the paſſions, there he 


ſhews that oratory reigns alone, and that 
there the moſt vigorous of her powers are 
to be ene. * In. ;publick” orations 
ah ne ES AR goo e 
rantia, cxteriſque amilo fit diſterendum, & 1485, 0 ut 


vix ulla poſſit cauſa reperiri in quam non aliqua queſtio 
ex his incidat, eaque omnia inventione atque elocutione 


_  fint explicanda, dubitabitur ubicunque vis ingenii, & co- 


Pia dicendi poſtulatur, ibi partes oratoris eſſe præcipuas? 
1 Habet autem pronunciatio miram quandam in ora- 
tionibus vim ac poteſtatem; neque enim tam refert qua- 
ia fint que intra noſmetipſos compoſuimus, quam quo- 
modo efferantur; nam ita quiſque ut audit . movetur. 
Quare neque probatio ulla, quæ modo yenit ab oratore, 


tam firma eſt, ut non 77 vires ſuas niſi adjuvetur, aſſe- 
e 


veratione dicentis. Sus omnes langueſcant neceſſe 
eſt, niſi voce, vultu, totius prope habitu corporis inardeſ- 
cant. Nam cum hæc omnia fecerimus, felices, ſi tamen 
noſtrum illum igriem judex conceperit: ne dum eum ſupini 
ſecurique 


4 


\ 
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* elocution has a wonderful' power and 
© efficacy, For the quality of our com- 
< poſitions is not of ſo great moment, as 
the manner in which they are delivered; 
© becauſe every hearer is affected accord- 
© ing to his own ſenſations, On which 
* account, the ſtrongeſt argument that an 
* orator can produce, will loſe it's effect, if 
© not ſupported by an emphatical delivery. 
For all the paſſions neceſſarily droop, if 
they are not inflamed by the tone of 
voice, the turn of countenance, and in- 
deed the carriage of the whole body. And 
happy are we when we have accom- 
© pliſhed all this, if even then our judge 


ſecurique moveamus non & ipſe noſtra oſcitatione ſolyatur, 
Documento ſunt vel ſcenici actores, qui & optimis poe- 
tarum tantum adjiciunt gratiæ, ut nos infinite magis 
eadem illa audita quam lecta delectent. & viliflimis etiam 
quibuſdam impetrent aures; ut quibus nullus eſt in bib- 
lothecis locus, fit etiam frequens in theatris. Quod ſi in 
rebus quas fiftas eſſe ſcimus & inanes, tantum pronuncia- 
tio poteſt, ut iram, lacrymas, ſollicitudinem afferat, quan- 
to plus valeant neceſſe eſt, ubi & credimus? Equidem vel 
mediocrem orationem commendatam viribus actionis, 
. affirmaverim plus habituram eſſe momenti, quam optimam 
eadem illa deſtitutam. Siquidem & Demoſthenes quid 
eſſet in toto dicendi opere primum, interrogatus, pronun- 
ciationi palmam dedit, eidemque ſecundum, ac tertium 
locum, donec ab eo quzri definerent: ut eam videri 
paſſet non præci puam, fed ſolam judicalls,  __ * 
2 *ſhall 
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t ſhall catch our warmth ; by no means 
can we affect him with a careleſs indiffe- 
t rence, but he mult neceſſarily fink and 
be diffolved in our drowſineſs. Even the 
actors upon the ſtage afford an excellent 
* example of this, who add ſo much grace 
to the productions of our beſt poets, that 
© in the hearing, they give us infinitely 
greater pleaſure than in the reading; 
and pain our attention even to the vileſt 
* ſcribblers: ſo that thoſe pieces ſhall fre- 
quently bring a crowded audience, which 
Fare not allowed x place in a library. 
But if in caſes which we know to be 


ſfeigned, and without foundation, elocu- 
tion alone is of ſuch efficacy, as to ex- 


cite anger, fears, anxiety; how greatly 


© muſt it's power be increaſed when we 
© believe it to be founded in truth? I ſhall, 


indeed, make no ſcruple to affirm, that 


but a very moderate oration recom- 
mended by the powers of action, will be 
of greater weight, than the beſt compo · 
e ſition without it. On which account 
Demoſthenes being aſked, what in the 
* "wha field of e, deſetved the firſt 


place, 
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© place, gave it to + elocution; as alſo the 


* ſecond, and the third, till the, enquiry. 


© ceaſed. By which he gave us to under- 
* ſtand, that he judged this not to be the 
principal, but the only requiſite. 1 
If the appearance of being firmly per- 
ſuaded themſelves of the truth of the opi- 


nions which they endeavoured to propa- 


gate, was thought ſo neceſſary to the hea- 


then, how much more muſt it be to the 


_ chriſtian philoſophers, when the leaſt ſuſ- 


picion | induced of the truth of their doc- 


trines muſt not only deſtroy their force, 
but produce effects directly oppoſite to 


their intent. The antients were ſo con- 


vinced of this, that they preſerved the ap- 
pearance of truth, when the reality was 
gone, and the form remained long after 
the ſubſtance had periſhed. What ſhall 
ve ſay then to our modern ſect, who far 
from attempting to keep up this neceſſary 
ſemblance, are contented to deliver the 


| ſablimeſt truths! in a fictitious manner 2 


* The meaning c of this word is thus defined by Cicero. 
' Plonanciatio eſt vocis, & vultus, & geſtus modetatio cum 
venuſtate. That is, Elocution is the graceful manage - 
ment of the voice, countenance, and geltute, 

yo 
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Or ſhall we wonder when we conſider, 


that it is by appearance that the judge- 


ments of the world are moſt influenced, 
that the ſhew and ſemblance of truth 
ſhould in one caſe make proſelytes to falſe- 
hood, and in the other, that the ſhew'and 
ſemblance of fiction ſhould make e 
from truth? _ rr 
If the powers of eloquence, and action, 
were ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the hea- 


then orator tq accompliſh his point in civil 


matters, it would be only a waſte of time, 


and a fruitleſs repetition, to prove how 


much more neceſſary it is to a chriſtian 


orator, to bring about the great ends of re- 


ligion. What Cicero ſays of the requi- 
ſites to the diſcharge of that office, is ex- 
adtly deſcriptive of the function of a cler- 
gyman. ** To inſtruct is his duty, to 

delight gives him honour, and to move 


the paſſions is neceſſary. And his ſhort 
Again of the beſt and worſt orator, 


will new us to Which claſs ours are to be 
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referred. He is the beſt orator, who . 


by the powers of elocution both inſtructs, 
and delights, and moves his auditory, 


From whence-it is plain, that he who is 


moſt unlike the beſt, is the worſt.. 
But however near by nature the alli- 

ance betweeen oratory and philoſophy 
might be, yet it depended intirely upon 
man to fix, or deſtroy their union, As the 
maintaining ſuch an union required great 
pains, labour, and attention, and as there 
was no particular profeſſion of men to 
whom it was abſolutely neceſſary, it is 
eaſy to ſee, that to ſeparate them was no 


difficult taſk. Ambition, and a ſpirit: of 


rivalſhip, might ſoon engage the profeſſors 
of the two arts in diſputes about priority. 
be philoſopher, who enjoyed the mental 

powers in a more perfect degree than 
uſual, and who might be endowed with 
an uncommon depth of penetration in his 
purſuits after knowlege and truth, though 
perhaps without any of the natural requi- 
ſites to make him ſhine as an orator, 


. Optimus el orator, * i lende eln 
& docet, & delectat, & 23 Ex quo perſpicuum eſt, 
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would 
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would of courſe affect to deſpiſe talents 
which he did not poſſeſs, and depreciate 
an art which he looked upon as much in- 
ferior to his own, and which yet had ra- 
ther a ſuperior rank in the eſtimation of 
the world. The example of the chief 
would ſoon be followed by all his diſciples. 
Whilſt on the other fide, the orator, fur- 


niſhed by the liberal hand of nature with 


- uncommon powers of perſuaſion, and hay- 
ing improved theſe hy the rules of his own 

art, would find nothing wanting to ac- 

eompliſh his ends; and therefore would 
gladly deery the painful and laborious diſ- 
quiſitions of philoſophy +, and deſpiſe it's 
contemplative votaries as unfit for action, 
_ and as uſeleſs drones in ſociety. - The war 
once declared between the chiefs, it would 
be too muchthe intereſt of the partiſans ſtill 
to keep it a-foot, and blow up the coals 
of diſcord, ever to ſuffer a reconcilement. 
Of this Cicero gives the following ac- 
count. a N „The antents down to the 


* 
2 1710 in * Ie 2 CNT 'S time 


"ci 5+ " Difculttis patrocinia proeximusſegnitie Qing. 


1 * Nanga [ut ante 4 veteres-illi uſque ad Socra- 
e omnem amnium rerum quæ ad mores hominum, 
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time of Socrates always joined a perfect 
« knowlege of morality, of all that be- 


longed to the conduct of private life, as 
well as the management of publick af- 


t fairs, to {kill in oratory. But at that 
* time, the eloquent and the learned being 


+ divided into different ſects by Socrates, 


* and this diſtinction being afterwards kept 
5 ap by all his diſciples, the philoſophers 
' © and orators held each other in mutual 


* contempt.” And this war was ever after 


carried on with great obſtinacy and ani- 


moſity on either fide, till it ended in the 


ruin of both parties. How unnatural and 
impolitick the rupture was, the event 
thewed, And the neceſſity of the union 
of theſe two arts for their common ſup- 
port, could not be proved more clearly 


than by the very manner in which the 


conteſt was managed. The orator and 
philoſopher were mutually obliged to have 
recourſe to each other's arms, both for de- 
fence and annoyance. It was whimſical 
enough to ſee one ſide uſing all the figures 


quæ ad vitam, quæ ad rempublicam pertinebant, cogni - 


tionem & ſcientram' cum dicendi ratione jungebant: poſ- 
tea diſſociati [nt expoſui] a Socrate diſerti a doctis, & 


deinceps'a'Socraticis'item omnibus, philoſophi eloquen- 


tiam deſpecerunt, oratores ſapientiam. Cic. de orat. I. 3, 
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of rhetorick in order to depreciate ora- 
tory ||, and the other employing max- 
ims taken from the deepeſt reſearches 
into truth, to run down philoſophy, 
However, the pride, the paſſions, and 
intereſted views of the mercenary pro- 
feſſors of each art became ſo far engaged 
in the diſpute, that the breach was daily 
widened ; and tho' a few were wiſe 
enough to keep clear of the quarrel, and 
borrow freely from both ſides, yet this 
was only uniting the two arts in their own 
-perſons, and to ſerve their own purpoſes, 
but a general reunion was rendered im- 
practicable. Nothing contributed ſo much 
to this, as a want of ſome profeſſion 
amongſt the antients, to which an union 
of theſe was abſolutely neceſſary. But if 
wie look into the preſent times, we ſhall 
[FF U Multi erant preterea preeclart in philoſophia, & no- 
biles, a quibus omnibus una pene repelli voce oratorem 
2 gubernaculis civitatum, excludi ab omni doctrina, re- 
rumque, majorum ſcientia, ac tantum in judicia, & con- 
cinuculas, tanquam in aliquod piſtrinum, detrudi & com- 
pingi videbam. Sed ego neque illis aſſentiebar, neque 
r diſputationum inventori, & princi pi longe omnium 
in dicendo graviſſimo, & eloquentiſſimo, Platoni, gujus 
tum Athenis cum Carneade diligentius legi Gorgian: quo 
in libro, hoc maxime admirabar Platonem, quod mihi in 
oratoribus irridendis ipſe eſſe orator ſummus videbatur. 
Cic. de orat. lib. 1. * 
1 quickly 
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quickly ſee that the caſe is different. The 
profeſſion amongſt us which is foremoſt in 
point of rank, utility, and number, evi- 


dently requires it. It would be hard to 


fay, whether philoſophy or oratory be 


moſt neceſſary to our prieſthood, as the 


one would be uſeleſs without the other. 
Without knowlege, eloquence would be 
but an empty ſound ; without eloquence, 
knowlege can never be ſhewn in it's 
true light . The long , diſpute be- 
tween theſe two, was well determined 
by Cicero in the following manner, 
＋ When there is occaſion, (as it often 


happens) to ſpeak concerning the ims 


© mortal gods, to treat of piety, © of con- 


3 Ut enim hominis decus ingeniam, fic ingenii jp 
lumen eft eloquentia.  Cic, de orat,, 
+ Etenim- cum illi in dicendo cider loci Tquel 


. perſzpe W ut de diis immortalibus, de pietate, de 


ncordia, d e amicitia, de communi civium, de homin\ 
4 gentium jure, de æquitate, de temperantia, de mag- 
nitudine animi, de omnz virtutis genere fit Aeendun 
clamabunt, credo, omnia gymnaſia, atque omnes philo- 
ſophorum ſchole, ſua hc eſſe omnia propria; itil 
omnino ad oratorem pertinere. Qulbus ego ut de eu 
rebus omnibus in angulis, conſumendi otit daa, Ui 
rant, cum eoncellero, illud tamen oratori eribuam, | 
dabo, ut eadeni, de quibus illi tenui_quodam exſaugy 
que ſermone diſputant, hic cum No kg & Jurun- 

OR Cic, de orat; lib; 1. e wee 


5 <cord, 
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cord, of friendſhip ; of the common 
5 of citizens, of men, and nations z 
equity, - temperance, magnanimity, 

* and every kind of virtue: I ſuppoſe all 
* the academies and ſchools of philoſo- 
phy will ory out, that all ſubjects of this 
kind are their property, and do not at. 
© all belong to the orator; to whom when 
I allow, that they ſhall haue the liberty 
© of tharanguing in every corner, u em- 
« ploy their idle time, yet I ſhall make no 
© foruple to determine, that t is peculiarly 
*the -orator's province, to explain theſe 
«© ſubjects with dignity, and-pleaſure to his 
<thearers, concerning which thoſe men 
hold formal diſputations in a lean and 
© lifeleſs diſcourſe.” Can there be a more 
accurate deſcription of the perfect diſ- 
Charge of the function of the chriſtian 
prieſthood? To this order uf men there- 
fore, a re- union of theſe arts is not only 
neceſſary, but there are the ſtrongeſt mo- 

. tives to encourage the attempt. All the 
means requiſite to carry oratory to it's 
higheſt pitch, are furniſhed, to them in a 
more liberal manner than they ever were 
to any other profeſſion. Let us ſee what 
. | the 
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the moſt eminent writers upon the ſubject 
required to conſtitute their perfect orators, 


and we fhall find them all included in the 
qualifications neceſſary to holy orders. 
One of the firſt requiſites laid down by 
Cicero is, that he ſhould be a * good man. 
And Quinctilian does not ſcruple to ſuy, 
that none but a good man can be a per- 


fect orator. This opinion is founded in 


the reaſon and nature of things. For as 
no one can deſerve the name of an orator 
who does not uſe his talents in the cauſe 


of virtue, and as the perfection of elo- 


1 quence conſiſts in ſpeaking from the heart, 
+ none but a good man ean ſpeak feelingꝭy 
about that which is good. In whom 


therefore is chis qualification ſo likely to 


be found, as in that claſs of men, whoſe 


Si intelligam poſle ad ſammos pervenire, non ſolum 
hortabor ut elaboret, ſed etiam ſi vir quoque mihi bonus 
videbitur eſſe, obſecrabo. Cic. de orat. I. 2. 5 
I Oratorem autem inſtituimus illum perfectum, qui 
eſſe niſi vir bonus non poteſt: ideoque non dicendi 
eximiam in eo facultatem, ſed omnes animi virtutes e- 
mus. 
t Prodit enim ſe, quamlibet cuſtodiatur, ſimulatio: 
nec unquam tanta fuerit eloquendi facultas, ut non titubet, 


ac hzreat, quoties ab animo verba diſſentiunt. Vir au- 


tem malus-liud dicat neceſſe eſt, quam ſentiat. Bonos 
nunquam honeſtus ſermo deficiet. Quin; lib. 12, _ 


5 mare 
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| facred order obliges them to a greater pu- 


rity of morals,” and ſanctity of life, than 


the reſt of mankind ? 4 The next things 


required -are, || wiſdom, and knowlege, in 


all affairs divine and human. To whom 
are theſe ſo eſſentially neceſſary, as to thoſe 


whoſe office it is to inſtruct mankind in 


their duty towards God; and towards man? 


The power of | perſuaſion and moving 
the paſſions, is the next talent required, 
without which all others are vain. And 


who can have more occaſion for this than 


| 4 Evolvendi penitus auctores qui de virtute præci i- 


unt, ut oratoris vita cum ſcientia divinarum rerum fit, 
humanarumque conjuncta. | 


Sicut enim hæc vis, quæ ſcientiam complexa rerum, 


ſenla mentis & conſilia fic verbis explicet, ut eos qui audi- 


ant, quocunque incubuerit, poſſit impellere; quæ quo 
major eſt vĩs, hoc eſt magis cum probitate jungenda, fum- 
maque prudentia: quarum virtutum expertibus, fi dicendi 
copiam tradiderimus, non eos quidem oratores effeceri- 
mus, ſed furentibus quzdam arma dederimus. De orat. 


lib t. 


Oratorem autem niſi qui ſapiens eſſet eſſe neminem. 
Equidem omnia, quz pertinent ad uſum civium, morem 


_bominum, que verſantur in conſuetudine vitæ, in ratione 
reipublicæ, in hac ſocietate civili, in ſenſu hominum com- 


muni, in natura, in meribus, comprehendenda eſſe ora- 
tori puto. Ib. I. 2. | 

I Oratoreſt, qui accommodate ad perſuadendum poſ- 
ſit dicere. Omnis vis ratioque dicendi, in eorum, qui 


audiunt, mentibus aut ſedandis, aut excitandis expromen- 
4a eſt. De orat. I. 1. ; LITE 


he, 
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he, whoſe. buſineſs it is to prevail upon 
ſenſual men not to indulge themſelves in 
ſenſual gratifications; and to perſuade the 


eager and ſhort-{ighted, to forego a pre- 


ſent and near advantage for one which is 
at a diſtance and out of their fight? Or 
how can he diſcharge his duty of regylat- 
ing the paſſions, without having a power 


and command over thoſe paſſions? In ſhort, 


every thing which regards either the end 
or the means, the, office. or tlie talents, of 


a perfect orator, will be found in the moſt 
exact and circumſtantial manner to be in- 


cluded in the proper diſcharge of the pro- 
feſſion of holy orders. Let the following 
paſſages be applied to that, and ſee. how 


- 
n 


perfectly they are ſuited to it. 


1 is the orator's part to give advice 


upon the moſt important affairs, and to 
deliver his ſentiments with clearneſs and 
„ Hujus eſt, in dando conſilia de maximis rebus, 

dignitate explicata ſententia; ejuſdem & languentis _ 
incitatio, & effrænati moderatio. Eadem facultate fraus 
hominum ad perniciem, & integritas ad ſalutem vocatur. 
Quis cohortari ad virtutem ardentius, quis a vitiis acrius 
revocare? Quis vituperare improbos aſperius, quis laudare 


bonos ornatius? Quis cupiditatem vehementius frangere 
accuſando poteſt, quis mærorem levare mitius conſo- 


lando? De orat. JI. 2, N 


= K « dignity. 
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* dignity. Tis his to rouze people from 
© languor, and to reſtrain the impetuous 
* within due bounds. Tis his to paſs ſen- 
© tence of deſtruction on falſhood, and of 
© ſafety on truth. Who with more ardour 
© than he can inflame men'to-virtue, who 
* with more force can recall them from 
vice? Who has more power to brand the 
« wicked with diſgrace, who can better 
© adorn the good with praiſe? Who has 
more {kill in curbing headſtrong deſir e, 
* who can more gently adminiſter the 
© balm of comfort to the afflicted ? 

* © Eloquencetreats of the duties of life. 
Every one applies to himſelf what he 
© hears, and our minds attend with moſt 

. © eaſe to points in which they have ſome 
1 concern. 

+ © Itisthe peculiar property of anorator 
© to be maſter of a grave and poliſhed 
© ſtyle, adapted to the ſenſes and under- 
© ſtandings of his hearers,” 

Would not one imagine that this picture 


©'* Omnis eloquentia circa opera vitz eſt, ad ſe refert 
Auiſque quz audit, id facillime accipiunt animi oor ag- 
noſcunt. QuinE. I. 8. de orat. l. 14. 

+ Hoc enim eſt proprium oratoris, quod ſæpe j jam dixi, 
oratio gravis, & ornata, & hominum — ac 
accomodata. 


Was 
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was drawn from the pulpit, and could be- 
long to nothing but the office of a good 
preacher? Yet the following paſlage is ſtill 
more immediately applicable to it. <1 
© lay it down as a maxim, that on the 
* ſkill and wiſdom of a complete ora- 
© tor, not only his own perſonal dignity, 
© but the welfare of many individuals, and 
© the ſafety of the whole ſtate in a great 
* meaſure depend. N es 
Theſedeſcriptions of perfect oratory were 
not drawn from the life, or what really 
did exiſt, but from an + image formed 
in the minds of the writers, and which 

might exiſt, 'That it might exiſt, Cicero 
| ſeems to be clearly of opinion, when he 
puts a reaſon into the mouth of Antonius 
why it had not then appeared. || If 
© that be difficult for us to obtain, becauſe 
© before we are well inſtructed in the art 
* Sic enim ſtatuo, i oratoris moderatione, & ſa- 
pientia, non ſolum ipfius dignitatem, ſed privatorum plu- 
rimorum, & univerſæ reipublicæ ſalutem maxime contineri. 
+ Ego enim quid defiderem, non quid viderim diſputo: 


redeoque ad illam Platonis, de qua dixeram, rei formam 
& ſpeciem, 1 etſi non cernimus, tamen animo tenere 
umus, Cic. de orat. | 
Id fi eſt difficile nobis, quod antequam ad dicendum 
ingreſſi ſimus, obruimur ambitione & foro, fit tamen in re 
poſitum atque natura. x a (#0 
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© of ſpeaking, we are ſpurred on by an 
© eager ambition of appearing in publick, 
it has notwithſtanding a foundation 
in the nature of things. But Cicero 
himſelf attributes the want of perfection in 
oratory entirely to it's ſeparation from phi- 
loſophy. 8 What ſhall I fay of the 
© knowlege of nature, an acquaintance with 
which ſupplies large ſtores'® oratory in 
© treating of the duties of life, of virtue, 
* of morals, that it can be either deſcribed 
or underſtood without a great deal of in- 
* ſtruction in. thoſe very points? To theſe 
_ © qualifications of fuch great confequence 
are to be added numberleſs other accom- 
* pliſhments, which were formerly taught 
only by thoſe who were reckoned maſters 
* of the art of ſpeaking. So that no one 
can now attain that true and perfect elo- 
* quence, becauſe the ſchools of philo- 
8 Quid dicam de natura rerum, cujus cognitio magnam 

oratoris ſuppeditat copiam, de vita, de offictis, de virtute, 
de moribus, fine multa earum jipſarum rerum diſciplina, 
aut dici, aut intelligi poſſe ? Ad has tot, tantaſque res, ad- 
hibenda ſunt ornamenta. innumerabilia, quz ſola tum, qui- 
dem tradebantur ab iis qui dicendi numerabantur magiſtri, 
Quo fit ut veram illam & abſolutam eloquentiam nemo 


conſequatur, quod alia intelligendi, alia dicendi diſciplina 
eſt, & ab aliis rerum, ab aliis verborum doctrina quæritur. 


« ſophy 
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< ſophy are ſeparated from the ſchools of 


© oratory, and becauſe a knowlege of 
things is taught by one, of language by 
© another*” Vet however difficult it might 
be rendered on this account, he did not 
doubt but that where great talents and 


great application were met in the ſame 


perſon, a complete orator might ariſe. 
To this effect he has given a ſpeech to 
Antonius, that has ſomewhat the air 
of prophecy, and in which he ſeems to 
have ſhadowed out himſelf. + As far 


as I can conjecture from the genius of | 


our countrymen, I do not deſpair but 
that ſome time or other a perſon may 
"FF * ariſe, who with more intenſe ſtudy, with 
< greater leiſure, and brighter / faculties 


than ours for learning, and alſo with 


more laborious induſtry, after applying 
© himſelf entirely to hearing. reading, and 


* i may PO ſuch a kind of 


Ego enim quantum n aka quantaque 
ingenia in noſtris hominibus eſſe video, non deſpero fore 
aliquem aliquando, qui & ſtudio acriore, quam nos ſumus 

atque fuimus, & — ac facultate diſcendi majore ac ma- 
turiore, & labore atque induſtria ſuperiore, cum ſe ad au- 
diendum, legendum, ſembendumque dederit, exiſtat talis 
orator,” qualem quærimus: qui jure non ſolum . 
&d etiam N E De orat. I. 1. 
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' © orator ts we are in ſearch of : one who 


may with juſtice be called not only a 
good ſpeaker, but a man of accompliſh- 
© ed eloquence.” Here it is obſervable, 


that he was fo far from thinking that ſuch | 


perfection in oratory ſhould either become 
common or frequent, that he conſiders it 
only as a rara avis, and ſeems to confine 


the ſpecies; like that of the phœnix, to 


an individual. But Quinctilian is more 


enlarged in his notions; for in ſpeaking 
on this ſubject, when he wiſhes that ora- 


wry my regain it's priſtine dignity and 
power, by being reſtored to it's poſſeſſions 


7 an in ohilobphy, ho! he alſo ſpeaks in the 


fingular number, yet it is clear he means 
that he wiſhes ſome ſuperior order might 
hereafter be eſtabliſhed, with whom ora- 
tory being moſt neceſſary, ſhould hold the 
firſt rank, and philoſophy be conſidered 


only as her handmaid. That by the au- 
| thority of this order their ſeveral claims 
ſhould be adjuſted, and the odious di- 


ſtinction of names be deſtroyed. That 


neither ſhould any longer pretend to the 
ſovereign authority, but both in due ſub- 


ordination ſerve one common maſter. 
| Utinamque 
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< Utinamque fit tempus unquam, quo per- 


fectus aliquis (qualem optamus) orator, 


* hanc partem 4 ſuperbo nomine, & vi- 
© tis quorundam bona ejus corrumpentium 
« invidam, vindicet ſibi, ac velut rebus re- 


c petitis in corpus eloquentiæ adducat.” To 


the perfection of ſuch an orator, he 
thought the following points requiſite. 
Evolvendi penitus auctores qui de virtute 
płæcipiunt, ut oratoris vita cum ſcientia 
divinarum rerum fit humanarumque 
conjuncta. Quæ ipſæ quanto majores ac 
pulchriores viderentur, ſi illas ii docerent, 


qui etiam eloqui præſtantiſſime poſſunt. 


Non enim forenſem quandam inſtituimus 
© operam, nec mercenariam vocem, nec 


© (ut aſperioribus verbis parcamus) non 
< inutilem ſane litium advocatum, quem 


* denique cauſſidicum vulgo vocant: ſed 
virum cum ingenii natura præſtantem, 
tum vero tot pulcherrimas artes mente 
* complexum, datum tandem rebus hu- 


< manis, qualem nulla antea vetuſtas cogno-— 
© yerit, ſingularem, perfectumque undi- 


que, optima ſentientem, e di- 


„ Nomen tamen fibi inſolentiſſimum arerant, ut 


don philoſophi ſapientiz tudiok yocarentur. 
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centem.“ How would it rejoice the 
heart of Quinctilian could he have ſeen 
his wiſh accompliſhed in the eſtabliſhment 
of an order of men, to whom a perfect 
' #nowlege of all things, divine and human, 
| was neceſſary, to ſhine forth, not only in 
their words, but in their lives? An order, 
| uch as no antiquity ever beheld, which 
uniting in itſelf the full powers of oratory 
and philoſophy in their largeſt extent, 
ſhould enable men to communicate he 
moſt perfect knowlege in the moſt perfect 
manner. With what rapture muſt he have 
beheld oratory raiſed to an higher office, 
and a more exalted rank than ever it could 
even claim before; no longer miniſtring 
to the purpoſes of mere mortal and earth- 
ly maſters, but immediately employed in 
the ſervice of the Moſt High of God him- 
ſelf? Whilſt philoſophy, humbled from 
her proud pretenſions, ſhould be content 
to miniſter to her former rival. Such an 
office for oratory could never have entered 
into the thoughts of an heathen, as the 
groſs abſurdities of their religion, and ri- 
diculous ideas of their gods, required the 
er of myſtery, and dark veil of 
1 . ſuperſtition, 
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ſuperſtition, but would by no means bear 
the light. So that however philoſophy, 
of the pretended kind at leaſt, might by 

colluſion be employed i in the ſervice of 
religion, as by it's own darkneſs it might 
caſt a deeper ſhade over the other, oratory 
muſt neceſſarily be baniſhed from it's mini- 
ſtry, whoſe office it is to throw a ſtrong 


light upon all which it handles. How 


would the auguſt union of eloquence and 
philoſophy with the ſacred office, have 
ſtruck the antients with admiration and 
aſtoniſhment? And conſidering the great- 
neſs of their powers when ſeparate, -what 
glorious effects would they not expect 
from the joint endeavours of religion, 
oratory, and philoſophy, all mutually ſup- 
porting and aſſiſting each other in bring- 
ing about the nobleſt ends, the general 
good of ſociety, and happineſs of each 
individual? How much higher muſt their 
expectations be raiſed, when they ſhould 


conſider the purity of our religion, the 
unearthly and exalted notions which we 


entertain of the Deity, and the ſalutary 


ſyſtem of laws for his conduct in life, pro- 7 
ps ms to man by his great Author and 


Creator ? 


* 
4 
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Creator? Would not Plato triumph to ſee 
the day when his prediction was verifyed, 

© that it was rather the work of God, than 


_ human legiſtators, to provide a ſyſtem 
15 © of laws relative to thoſe great duties, 
which mens appetites and paſſions ren- 


der difficult? And when he contemplat- 
ed not only the fitneſs of the ſyſtem to 
anſwer the end, but likewiſe the fitneſs 
of the means to ſupport the ſyſtem, 


would he not cry out, that what was hi- 


therto beyond the utmoſt reach of human 
thought, and was hid from the reſearches 
of the wiſeſt · men, could come from God 
alone? Would not Socrates himſelf think 
philoſophy raiſed and dignifyed beyond 
his utmoſt conception, when miniſtring 
to oratory in ſuch glorious purpoſes? Ho 
great muſt: Cicero ſuppoſe: the virtue of 
| ſuch a people to be, to the ſupport of 
which he thought the belief of a future 
ſtate abſolutely neceſſary, when he ſhould 
find that belief eſtabliſhed, not in the minds 
of a few, but univerſally thro' a whole 
ſtate; not founded on the weak baſis of 
reaſon only, but on the immoveable rock 
of Wann, Would they not all join 
© with 
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with one voice to felicitate ſuch a people, 
and ſay, O happy nation! to Whom 
the nobleſt and moſt important truths, 
* which: were darkly ſeen, and as thro a 
© miſt, by only a few, and thoſe the wiſeſt 
of the heathen world, are revealed in full 
© meridian light, and like the ſun viſible to 
all eyes? Like thatluminary communicat- 
ng light and heat to all, to the low as well 
* as the high, to the weak in underſtand- 
ing, as well as to thoſe of the moſt im- 
© proved capacities. Who need no longer 
© be diſtracted with doubts, and waſte 
<* your time in fruitleſs debates; to whom 
the laws of right and wrong are clearly 
laid open, and whoſe happineſs depends 
only upon the conformity of your actions 
© to thoſe laws, Who may ſafely attend 
your labours in your ſeveral yocations, to 
obtain what is needful for the comforts 
and the enjoyments of life, and when you | 
© reſt from thoſe neceſſary toils, receive in- 
© ſtruction with delight, in all that is need- 
ul for the diſcharge of your ſeveral duties. 
Happy people ! who need no longer be 
© confined by the fetters of ignorance, or 
 *hoodwinked by TR who may 
: c be 
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;_ "FW allowed the free uſe of your rea- 
8 ſon 1 in religious as well as worldly mat- 
ters, fince there is no danger of your 
« miſtaking the road, when you have ſuch 
© knowing and unerring guides. And 

© you, ye holy men highly favoured 
Wo. of heaven above all others, i in whoſe di- 
| vine inſtitution are united all the greateſt 
powers Which God has given to man, 
and which alone could make you worthy 
. of his ſervice, let us with love and admi- 
< ration contemplate the beauty of your ſa- 
« 0 exed function, and with wonder and de- 
= light examine it's ſtupendous frame 


Happy men, whoſe order muſt command 


reſpect and reverence to your perſons, 
mhoſe talents muſt conciliate to you the 
£ eſteem and love of mankind ! Employed | 
from your earlieſt days in treaſuring up 
* © knowlege, and wiſdom, not to lie con- 
< cealed like the miſer's hoard, but to be 
**;difplayed to the eyes of men, enriching 
the  beholders, without impoveriſhing 
2 Jourſelves, and by the very act of com- 
< munication. increaſing, not diminiſhing, 
your ſtore... Free from the anxious pur- 
£ Lui of life, and ſupported by the labour 


90 of 
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of others, your whole time may be em- 
© ployed in miniſtring to the glory of 
him whoſe ſervice is perfect freedom, 
and in promoting the welfare of your 
fellow creatures, in eſtabliſhing peace 
© and good-will amongſt men. Thrice 
happy orators, who enjoy all the delight,” 
© the praiſe, the perfection of your art, 
without the difficulties, the labours, the 
* dangers that attended it of. old! Yow 
need no pains to procure filence, no 
arts to engage attention; the ſanctity of 
the temple enſures the one, the im- 
© portance and intereſting nature of the 
* ſubje&t to all hearers commands the 
other. Secure in your celeſtial armour; 
* tho'you attack the wicked with force and 
might, you need fear no enemies; and 
the Philips and Anthonies of the world 
may be laſhed by you without danger. 
* Confined to labour on no barren or un- 
important ſubjects, you have the whole 
© univerſe for your theme, whatever be- 
© longs to divine or human nature, to ſpi- 
ritual or material exiſtence. In treat- 
ing of theſe, the paſt becomes as the 
JOE and the future is anticipated. 

| © Your 
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Vour anceſtors ſupply you with know- 
lege, poſterity with arguments; the col- 
lected wiſdom of ages is your magazine, 
and all nature your ſtore-houſe. But 
more particularly for your uſe was that 
book of light ſent into the world, where- 
in the Godhead has diſplayed himſelf 
in as ample a manner as could be com- 
* prehended by mortal capacities. Nor 
© were leſs ſupplies neceſſary to treat on 
ſuch ſubjects, as the wonderful attri- 

© butes of the Deity, the ſocial duties of 
© man, and the glorious proſpect of a fu- 
ture ſtate of exiſtence. | How muſt the 
© hearts of your hearers glow within them; 
* when the whole force of knowlege and 
© eloquence are united upon ſuch impor- 
tant topicks? and how muſt their love, 


da admiration, and gratitude burn towards 


© you their teachers and benefactors, whoſe 
© whole labours are employed to their pro- 
fit and delight? With us the charms of 
_ © oratory alone were ſufficient to procure 
© praiſe, fame, affection, and eſteem to it's, 
* profeflors; and what could be more 
- * natural than that theſe ſhould neceſſa- 
* rily attend an art, which in it ſelf con- 
| : , tained 
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s tained the powers of all thoſe which 
can moſt captivate the heart, and allure 
' * the mind of mah. * For what ſong 
could be more charming to the ear, than 
the well-modulated voice of the ſpeaker, 
* or what tones could more - intimately 
« penetrate the heart than thoſe of nature 
© ſtriking on the kindred chords? What 
numbers of the poet could be more de- 
© lightful, wherein art is perpetually vi- 
* ſible, than the tuneful cadence of a well - 
turned period, which ſeems to come 
from nature's own hand? What 
actor can be more pleaſing in the feigned 
< imitation: of truth, than the orator in 
© the repreſentation of truth itſelf ? How 
much greater force muſt theſe have with 
vou, when employed to ſo noble an end? 
Equal to us in all the arts of captivating 
© the ſenſes, how much more lordly 1s 
© your {way over the imagination, and 
© the paſſions? What vigorous flights may 
ben not n fancy, n freed from 


* Qui enim cantus x moderatæ orationis pronuntintions 
dulcior inveniri poteſt? quod carmen artificioſa ver- 
| borum concluſione aptius ? qui actor in imitanda, quam 

orator in Ann veritate Jucundior ? Cic, de 


orat. I. 2. 
_ the 
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s the rar? matter, thro' ſpiritual re- 
© gions, and a boundleſs eternity, till this 
«world ſhall-appear.-but a a ſpeck, and | 
{it's duration but as a point of time? How 
infinitely more powerful muſt the exer - 
tions of hope and fear be, in proportion 
to the immenſity of their object? What 
were the conqueſts of Alexander or 
Cæſar compared to yours? Theirs were 
cover men, over their brethren : yours 
are over the enemies to en nature, 
© over ſin, and over death.“ et 
But ſhould theſe ſages ati be | 
informed that things were quite other- 
wiſe, that vice and libertiniſm were never 
known to have arrived at a greater pitch 
in any country, that virtue was: neglected 
or ridiculed, and religion, far from anſwer- 
ing it's end, was together with the prieſt- 
hood held in contempt; muſt they not 
either conclude, that the people were the 
moſt ſtupid and hardened in the world, 
or that they who were dedicated to the 
ſervice of the church, were not quali- 
fied to diſcharge their office. When 
they ſhould be told, that no order ever 
produced ſuch numbers of men diſtin- 
— 3 8 
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guiſhed for knowlege and wiſdom, re- 
markable for purity of morals, and fanc- 
tity-of life; that their diſcourſes in the 
cauſe of virtue and religion, were the 
nobleſt productions that ever catne from 
the wit of man; they would be apt to 
ſuffer the former opinion to take place. 
But ſhould they be informed, that in the 
education of theſe men, great care was 
taken to inſtruct them in philoſophy, and 
to ſtore their minds with all ſorts of know- 
lege, but none at all about the art of 
communicating theſe to others by ſpeech; 
that ſo far from training them in the ſtudy 
and practice of oratory, their very firſt 
principles of ſpeaking were corrupted by 
the moſt ignorant teachers, and that this 
error was never [afterwards amended ;_ 
that in conſequence, of this they de- 
livered the words of truth in the tones of 
fiction, and were ſo far from delighting, 
that they diſguſted their hearers, the 
whole wonder would at once vaniſh. 
They would then ſee that the prieſthood 
was no longer that powerful order which 
they had imagined, and would conſider 

it in the ſame ſituation as a man whoſe 
L intclleQs 
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: intelledis were ſound, and outward form of 
body perfect, but who being deprived of 
the uſe of his limbs, was e e of 
ſerving himſelf or others. | 

Indeed it is ſo evident that the pebper 
arms for the uſe of the members of the 
church militant here on earth, for the 
foldiers in Chriſt, can be drawn from no 
ſtores but thoſe of oratory, that it is aſto- 
niſhing how it could poſſibly be fo entirely. 
neglected. Nor can this fault be at all 
imputed to the clergy, but to their edu- 
cation. We may as well blame the Chi- 
neſe women for want of the perfect uſe 
of their limbs in walking, as thoſe for 
want of power in ſpeaking. When they 
enter upon the diſcharge of their duty, 
they may be ſenſible of the defect, but can 
find no remedy. The bad habits they 
have acquired can not be removed, but by 
the diligent aſſiſtance of ſkilful perſons, 
and none ſuch are to be found. This was 
the true reaſon why ſo many eminent di- 
vines were obliged to have recourſe to 
arms, in the exerciſe of which they had 
been trained, and to deſert, thoſe whoſe 
uſe they had never been taught; and it 
| le Ws MN | WAS 
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vas neceſſity which reduced them to em- 
ploy the weaker means of writing to ſup- 
port their cauſe, inſtead of the more „ 
erful aſſiſtance 1 geb 1 
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Il conſequences of this defect both to church 
| and ftate, and the great advantages which 
_ would * to both from the "oy ef 

| oratory. | 


H 18 defect in the education of 
thoſe deſtined to holy orders, was 
a fundamental error at the reformation; 
and from that fatal overſight, and an un- 
happy miſtake in the eſtabliſhment for 
the ſupport of the clergy, may be dated 
the downfall of religion, and decay of 
chriſtian piety. When the exorbitant 
wealth and temporal power of the church, 
together with a tyrannical authority ex- 
erciſed over the minds of men, called 
aloud for a reformation, great care ſhould 
have been taken not to have carried mat- 
ters into extremes. Tho it was right 
to "Trip her of her fuperflaities, and her 
RR almoſt 
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almoſt princely territories, yet it was ne- 
ceſſary ſhe ſhould have a competency, a and 
that her income. ſhould, be independent. 4 
And in proportion, as ſhe was deprived 
of that power, which abſurdly demanded 
a blind obedience to her will, ſhe ought 
to have been furniſhed with all the. arts 
of perſuaſion, without which ſhe could 
no longer be of uſe. What project of 
Satan's could have more effectually ſown 
the ſeeds of perpetual diſcord between the 
clergy and laity, than giving the former 
an annual-claim upon the latter of a tenth 
part of their ſubſtance ? And with what 
reluctance muſt they who earn their bread 
with. the ſweat of their brow, part with ſo h 
much of the fruit of their toils, for ſo little 
value received? For, being no longer hood- 
winked by ſuperſtition, but ſeeing thro 
| the clear, light of reaſon, they would 
find that the obſervation of a few forms 
and ceremonies, was all that they gene- 
rally got for their money, and their very 
religion pointed out to them to ſet little 
value upon thoſe. They would often have 
occaſion to obſerve, that: theſc forms and 
ceremonies were mechanically gone thro 


by 
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by a poor drudge at chirty or forty pounds 


per ann. and ſometimes at leſs, and con- 
ſequently would look at what was given 
over and above as ſuperfluous; not as 
given to the holy office, but to ſupport the 
pride and luxury of mere temporal men. 
In this view it is no wonder that the pro- 
feſſion itſelf ſhould come to be hated, and 
chat the bulk of mankind ſhould conſider. 
it as a burthen. The fame cauſe would 
naturally produce the ſame effect in re- 
gard to any other profeſſion. For let us 
ſuppoſe, that people were obliged to con- 
tribute a certain proportion of their in- 
come to the ſupport of lawyers, and phy- 
ſicians, for the preſervation of their pro- 
perties, and their healths ; and this was 
to be levied on all without diſtinction; on 
thoſe whoſe titles to their eſtates were 
clear and uncontroverted, and on ſuch as 
enjoyed a perfect ſtate of health, as well 
as on thoſe whoſe right was diſputable, 
and ſuch as laboured under diſorders ; - 
and that men were not at liberty to chuſe 
their own lawyer, or.. phyſician, but to 
make uſe of ſuch as were appointed for 
d whether ſkeilful or not; ; what an 
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outcry caulk notof courſe be raiſed againſt 
thoſe profeſſions, and how unreaſonable 
would men think the burthen impoſed on 
them? This argument will hold equally. 
ſtrong in regard to thoſe who look upon 
the church only as a civil inſtitution. And 
nothing but a perfect diſcharge of their 
duty in the clergy, can make the bulk of 
mankind conſider it in any other light. 
As therefore a diſlike and hatred of the 
whole order were deeply rooted in the. 
ſelf-intereſt of mankind, and a ſtrong pre- 
judice againſt the doctrines they preached, 
in their paſſions; what could poſſibly en- 
able the prieſthood to ſupport their holy 
cauſe, but the powers of perſuaſion, and 
the talents of conciliating men's love and 
gratitude to themſelves, from the delight 
and profit which they ſhould receive from 
their labours? Or how could they expect to 
prevail upon their hearers to embrace doc- 
trines ſo oppoſite to their paſſions, and re- 
duce' them to practice, unleſs they ſhould . 
have power to control thoſe paſſions, and 
to intereſt ſuch as are moſt powerful over 
the mind on their fide? This ought there- 
mo to have: been TOY attended to at 
| ] the 
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the reformation, and a new method of 


education eſtabliſhed for ſuch as were to 
be guardians to the new church; where- 
in the practicè and exerciſe of the only. 
weapons which could poſſibly defend it 
ſhould have chiefly employed their time. 
But in changes it ſeldom happens that a 
due medium is obſerved ; the paſſions be- 
ing generally more concerned in bringing 
them about than reaſon; men in avoid 
ing one extreme for the moſt part run into 
another. 80 fared it in regard to the 
church at the time of the reformation. 
They were ſo buſy and eager to deſtroy 


her exorbitant power, that they reduced _ 


her to a deplorable: ſtate of weakneſs, 
They were ſo jealous of the former uſutp- 
ed authority of the prieſts,” that they did 
not care to truſt them with any at all. 
And indeed there was hardly any thing 
left to the function but the name, and in 
general a poor ſubſiſtence grudgingly paid, 
the ſource of perpetual ill- will from thoſe 
who parted with it. They were not con- 
tent with deſtroying her lofty citadel and 
high towers of ſtrength, they likewiſe 
. her walls, and left her open and 
$ L4 naked 
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naked to the world, appointing * a few 
| watchmen... for her protection without 
arms, or diſcipline; who retaining nothing 
but the odious name of her farmer. mi- 
niſters, without their power, were more 
likely to invite than to repel an attack. Is 
it any wonder chat thus circumſtanced her 
deſtruction ſhonld ſoon be accompliſhed? 
Acrordin gly we find that it was brought 
about in a ſhort ſpace of time. It is well 
worth obſerving what means and inſtru- 
| ments were employed on this occaſion. The 
appearance of religion was aſſumed to de- 
ſtroy thetreality j and the weapons which 
4 to have been employed in defence of 
the church, were made uſe of with ſucceſs 
in pulling it down. Political ſects aroſe, 
under the name and colour of religious, 
who had recourſe, to the arms of oratory, 
neglected and diſuſed by the eſtabliſhed 
miniſtry. Tis, true, they handled them 
unſkilfully, with relation to their true uſe, 
but. with art enough to anſwer their own. 
ends. As truth was, not in their cauſe, 
neither Was it in their eloquence. Their 
buſineſs was not to apply to the under- 
lang or to the eee the heart, 
13185 ert 190619397 AIs which 8 
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which could be only done by rational and 
natural means, but to work upon the fan 
and imagination, by the enthuſiaſtick no- 
tions of the operations of the ſpirit. To 
-anſwer this end, canting and frantick gel. 
tures might be more forcible than the beſt 
lated oratory; for the leſs natural the 5 
e and the leſs human the looks and 
geſtures might appear, tlie mote in the 
eyes of a fanatick multitude would they 
ſeem to be divine inſpirations, and the 
workings of the ſpirit. This was only a 
revival of the artifice of thoſe prieſts who. 
delivered the oracles of old. Howeyer 
unnatural this mode of eloquence might 
be; yet it was much more forcible than 
that dull inſipid one adopted by the eſta- 
bliſhed miniſtry, as it at leaſt rouzed the 
attention, and kept the ſenſes awake. And 
the emotions with which their diſcoutſes 
were delivered, had alſo this effect on vul- 
gar hearers, of making them think the 4 
preachers in earneſt; a point of all others 
the moſt likely to give them weight. Tt 
is no wonder therefore, that the very form 
itſelf ſhould daily make proſelytes to their 
worſhip, ſince wy may be doubted whether 
all: the paſſions together have greater 


power 
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power over the mind of man than en- 
thuſiaſm alone. The leaders of ſuch a ſect 
living in a conſtant habit of diſſimulation, 
muſt of courſe acquire the art of ſeeming 
thoroughly poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
opinions which they broached, and con- 
ſequently the greateſt power of perſuad- 
ing others into the ſame. The abbè Du 
Bos, in his Critical reflections, &c. has a 
paſſage remarkably applicable to the caſe 
in point. Of all the talents proper for 
raiſing man to a ſtate of empire and com- 
mand, a ſuperiority of wit and know- 
lege is not the moſt effectual; tis the art 
© of moving men as one: pleaſes; an art 
that is acquired principally by a perſon's 
© ſeeming to be moved, and penetrated 
© with thoſe very ſentiments he intends to 
< inſpire. *Tis the art of being like Catiline, 
<ujuſiibet rei fimulator, which you may 
© call if you pleaſe, the art of being a com- 
© plete actor. Thoſe amongſt the Eng- 
© liſh that are beſt acquainted with the 
*< hiſtory of their own country, do not 
© mention the name of Oliver Cromwell 
<'with the ſame admiration, as the gene- 
rality of that nation; they are far from 
© allowing him that extenſive, penetrating, 

« ſuperior 
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© ſuperior genius, with which ſo many are 
© pleaſed to honour him. They reduce 
therefore his whole merit to his bravery, 


© as a ſoldier, and to a peculiar talent of 
© ſeeming penetrated with the ſentiments 


* which he had a mind to feign, and ap- 
© pearing moved with thoſe paſſions he 


* deſired to inſpire, as if he had really felt 
them himſelf, Thurloe, they ſay, in- 
ſtructed him occaſionally what per- 
© ſons he was to prevail upon in order 


© to make his project ſucceed; and in what 
manner it was proper to attack them; 


* Juſt as one would tutor a woman that is | 


to be employed in acting ſome character 
of importance. Oliver ſpoke to them 


© afterwards in ſo pathetick a manner, as 


© to bring them over to his party. 


Here we may ſee that the moſt forcible 


part of oratory was employed in the de- 
ſtruction of the church and ſtate, and con- 
ſequently may judge how pages wn. it is 
for their ſupport.” 1 1 

St. Auſtin, in his fourth book on th 
chriſtian doctrine, recommends and en- 
forces the ſtudy and practice of it to all 
in holy orders by the ſtrongeſt arguments. 

Set ne dt ick ee 
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© Since. it is by the art of rhetorick that 
people are enabled to eſtabliſh true and 
© falſe opitiions, who ſhall dare to ſay that | 
< truth. mould be without arms in the 

« perſons of thoſe who are to defend it 
* againſt falſhood ? Can it be believed that 
© thoſe who endeavour to enforce a falſe 
c doctrine ſhould be {killed in the art of 
e conciliating to themſelves the good will 

© and attention of their hearers by their 
© addreſs, and that thoſe who ſupport the 
c cauſe of truth ſhould not be poſſeſſed of 
© this (kill ? That the one ſhould ſpeak of 
what is falſe with brevity and veriſimili- 
© tude, and the other ſhall diſcourſe of 
© what is true, in ſo tedious, diſguſting, 

© and unnatural a manner, as to give pain 

© to their hearers, and make them think 
| their doctrines not credible ; that thoſe 
«ſhould combat truth with falſe arguments, 
© and eſtabliſh their falſe opinions, and 

that theſe ſhould neither be capable of 
c defending what is true, nor of confuting 
* what is falſe; that the former ſhould 
© have ſuch power over the minds of their 
© hearers as to lead them whither they 

1 that they excite in them aſtoniſh- 

185 ' | ein 2 Sent, 
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© ment, ſadneſs, or joy, that they ſhould 


* animate, move, and turn them as they 


think proper; and that the latter ſhould 
© remain cold, unaffecting, and without 
power? Who can be ſo abſurd as to ad- 


mit ſo, extravagent a thought? Since 


| © therefore eloquence, which has a pro- 


« digious power in perſuading people 


either to falſe or true opinions, lies open | 
to all who are inclined to make uſe of it, 
© what can be the reaſon that the good do. 


not employ themſelyes in acquiring an 


© art ſo neceſſary for the defence of truth? 
Eſpecially when 'tis conſidered that the 


vicked uſe it with ſucceſs in defending 
© injuſtice, in eſtabliſhing error, and in, 
: accompliſhing their pernicious deſigns,” 
Here it may be obſerved, that there is 
no argument urged to enforce the ſtudy 
of eloquence for the uſe of the. —_ 
which is not equally cogent. in regard to 
the ſenate-houſe, and the bar. 8 | 
Indeed the neceſſity of it to all 2 is 
fo. very manifeſt to any one, who. reflects 
ever 10 little upon the point, that i it might 
be judged a waſte of time, to haye dwelt 
ſo long upon this * did not the total 
negiot: 


1 
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neglect of it, and a general deficiency, 


conſequential from that, warrant an opi- 
nion, that it has either not been conſider- 
ed ſufficiently by thoſe whoſe buſineſs it 
ts, or that it has not appeared to them to 
be of ſo 4 a nature as is here pre- 
tended. 0 
But it ee aſked, coppating the great 
uſe, importance, and neceſſity of this art 
were eſtabliſhed in their utmoſt extent, 
beyond all poſſibility of doubt or cavil, it 
may be aſked, I fay, how is it to be ac- 
quired? The Romans have pointed out 
the way, and their example is a ſufficient 
ght to guide us. Cicero when he gives 
a definition of this art, i in the ſame ſen- 


=> tence' points: out the means to attain it. 


t'* Elocution is a graceful management 
© of the voice countenance, and geſture.” 
It is to be acquired as all other arts are, by 
precept, by example, by practice. Till 
theſe means were tryed, we find that 
oratory was at a very low ebb in Rome. 
It had oy} a i Ma excellence a- 


cg Wend eſt vocis, & vultus, & PO moderatio 
eum venuſtate. Hæc omnia tribus modis aſſenqui pote- 
rimus: arte imitatione exercitatione. 


43 riſing 
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riſing from the different degrees of the 
natural requiſites in the ſpeakers. We 
find Antonius, who immediately preceded 
Cicero, peremptorily pronouncing, that 
tho he knew ſome who were good ſpeak- 
ers, he knew not one worthy, of the name 
of orator. His teſtimony is the more to 
be. relied on, as he was himſelf eſteem- 
ed one of the firſt orators of the age. + 
© I was of that opinion, when I ſaid in a 
© book which I publiſhed, ,.that I had 
© known ſome good ſpeakers, but no good 
© orator : for I called him a good ſpeaker, 
© who. had ingenuity and clearneſs, of ex- 
<, preſſion, ſufficient to paſs well amongſt 
men of moderate judgement; but would 
© allow none to be a good orator, but ſuch - 
* one alone who ſhould be able in an ad- 
© mirable and exalted manner to-amplify 
and enrich his ſubject : who had ſtored 


+ Tumque ego hac eadem opinione adductus, - ſcripfi 
etiam il}ud quodam in libello, diſertos me cognoſſe non- 
nullos, eloquentem adhuc neminem : quod eum ſtatuebam 
diſertum, qui poſſit ſatis acute, atque dilucide apud mo- 
diacres homines ex communi qu hominum opinione 
dicere ; eloquentem vero, qui mirabilius, & magnificentius 
augere poſſet, atque ornare quæ vellet, omneſque omnium 
rerum, quæ ad dicendum pertinerent, fontes animo, ac 
memoria contineret. . 


(T0088 * 
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mines dicendi ſtudio flagrarunt. 


all the treaſures belonging to a perfect 
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his underſtanding and his memory with 


ſpeaker. In this repreſentation, our 
times may be looked upon as exactly fi- 
milar to the days of Antonius; and it will 
be our own fault if the riſing generation 
do not ſee an age like that which ſucceed- 
The ſame cauſe would infallibly have 
the ſame effect. A man of theſe times 
and of this country, may without any im- 
putation of vanity, or pretence to prophe- 
cy, ſay of our countrymen, what Anto- 
nius did of his in a paſſage above cited. * 
The means by which oratory had riſen 
to ſuch a pitch of perfection in his days, 
are clearly and conciſely laid down by Ci- 
cero-. After the eſtabhſhment of our 
< univerſal empire, when the long con- 


Fre ub 4 > 
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Nam poſteaquam, imperio omnium gentium conſti- 
tutio, diuturnitas pacis otium confirmavit, nemo fere lau- 
dis cupidus adoleſcens non fibi ad dicendum ſtudio omni 
enitendum putavit. Ac primo quidem totius rationis ig- 
nari, qui nequeexercitationis ullam vim neque aliquod 
præceptum artis eſſe arbitrarentur, tantum, quantum in- 
genio, cogitatione poterant, conſequebantur, Poſt 
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autem auditis oratoribus-Grecis, cogniti que eorum lite- 


ris, adhibitiſque doQoribus, ineredibili quodam noſtri ho- 
© tinuance 
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tinuance of peace afforded. leiſure time, 
* there was ſcarce any young man deſirous 
of glory, who did not apply himſelf 
© with all his might to the ſtudy of elo- 
© quence. But at firſt being ignorant of 
< all principles of the art, of the mighty 
force of practice, and not thinking that 
© there were any certain rules to guide 
© them, they each of them made what 

© advances they could by the ſtrength of 
* their own genius. only, and reflection. 
© But afterwards, when they had heard 
© the Greek orators, were made acquainted 
with their learning, and attended the 
lectures of their rhetoricians, it is incre- 
©< dible with what an ardent deſire of the 
«* ſtudy of eloquence our people were in- 

* flamed.” If we had the ſame advan- 
tages, if our youth were trained up 
under maſters equally ſkilful with the 
Greek rhetoricians, in the principles of 
the art, equally qualified to inſtruct them 
by precept and example, and to perfect 
them by practice, ſhall it be doubted 
whether the Britiſh” oratory would arrive 
at as great a pitch of perfection as the Ro- 
man ? Britons will hardly yield the pam 
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either to Greece or Rome, in point of 
talents or induſtry; nor have they ever 


failed to accompliſh their ends in whatever 
they undertook equally well with them, 
where their means were of equal force. 
Shall any one now living ſuppoſe, that 
Britain is leſs ſtored with men of true ge- 
nius and ſtrong natural powers for ora- 
tory; who has heard a Walpole, a Pulteney, 


2 Cheſterfieſd, a Granville, a Pitt, a 


Murray, and many others ? or can they 
conceive that equal talents cultivated with 


equal pains, would not produce equal 


perfection? Are our motives to the ſtudy 


and practice of this art, or the opportu- 


nities of diſplaying it, inferior to theirs? We 
may ſoon ſee by examining them. + 
They were ſpurred on by the import- 
* ance, variety, and multitude of cauſes of 
all kinds, to perfect the knowlege which 


5 each had acquired in his courſe of ſtudy, | 


# Excitabant eos magnitudo, et varietas, multitudoque 
in omni genere cauſarum, ut ad eam doctrinam, quam 


ſuo quiſque ſtudio con ſecutus eflet, adjungeretur uſus fre- 


ns, qui omnium magiſtrorum præcepta ſuperaret. 
rant autem huic ſtudio maxima, quæ nunc quoque ſunt, 
propoſita præmia, vel ad gratiam, vel ad 2 vel ad 
dignitatem. t Ria, ahn Ws N. £346 . de orat. 
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by conſtant practice, far ſuperior to 
© precept. There were alſo at that time, 
© as now, the higheſt rewards attending 
 *©this' ſtudy, in point of reputation, of 
* riches, and of honours.“ May we not 
with equal truth and as little appear- 
ance of vain- glory ſay of out country - 
men what Cicero ſaid of his; * The 
genius of our people (as may be judged 
from many inſtances) far excelled that of 
© alt other nations.“ And conclude as he 
does, It is therefore very ſurpriſing that 
in the hiſtory of paſt times we find ſo 
© {mall a number of good orators.” His 
manner of anſwering this queſtion ſavours 
more of vanity than truth, and ſeems 
rather calculated to enhance his own me- 8 
rit, than to give a juſt account of the 
thing. Þ * But there is ſomething more 
I Ingenia vero (ut multis rebus poſſumus E no- 


ſtrorum hominum multum cæteris hominibus omnium 


gentium præſtiterunt? ; 
+ Quibus de cauſis quis non jure miretur, ex omni me- 
moria ætatum, temporum, civitatum, tam exiguum ora · 
torum numerum invenir i? Dep 
1 Sed nimirum majus eſt hoc quiddam, quam homines 
opinantur, & pluribus ex artibus, 3 collectum. 
Gais enim aliud in maxima diſcentium multitudine, ſum- 
ma magiſtrorum copia, præſtantiſſimis hominum ingeniis, 
| Infinita cauſarum varietate, ampliſſimis eloquentiæ pro- 
poſitis præmiis, eſſe cauſæ putet, niſi rei quandam in- a | 
credibilem magnitudinem & difficultatem ? Cie. de orat. 
55 M 2 in 
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in this than people are aware of; and 
©it ariſes from an acquaintance with a 
greater number of arts and more various 
© ſtudies than is imagined. For when 
we conſider the crowds of pupils and 
preceptors, the many inſtances of ex- 
traordinary genius, the infinite variety of 
cauſes, the noble rewards attendant on 
©.eloquence,' what cauſe can be affigned 
© for the great ſcarcity of otutors, but the 
incredible weight and difficulty of the 
©art itſelf? For tho we ſhould allow 
him the full extent of his argument, and 
acknowlege all that prodigious difficulty 
in the art which he afterwards diſplays 
with ſuch eloquence, yet it is evident from 
fact, that the ſcarcity of orators in Rome 
previous to his time, can not be accounted 
for on that principle. It could be owing 
to nothing but their want of ſtudying it 
methodically as an art, of which the fol- 
lowing is a ſtrong preſumptive proof; 
that ſoon after it came to be ſtudied in that 
manner, and made part of the diſcipline 
of youth, there aroſe a great number of 
excellent orators, in whom were united 
all TRE perfections, . want of which 


made 
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made them refuſe the name to their pre- 
deceſſors, whoſe natural abilities they had 
no reaſon to judge were at all inferior, 
but whoſe! acquired ſkill was leſs. To 
corroborate this proof it may be obſerved, 
that Athens; where this art was made the 
chief ſtudy, abounded in excellent orators, 
tho" the other ſtates of Greece, which ne- 
glected it, produced none of any name. 
And that Rome never produced one wor- 
thy to be handed down. to poſterity. by 
that name, till; this method of ſtudy was 
introduced. The writers upon this ſub- 
ject do not even except P. Craſſus, Scipio, 
Lzlius, and the Gracchi. In ſpeaking 
to this point, Velleius Paterculus ſays, 

* I But oratory in all it's branches, and the 
< perfectiono f proſe- writing, if we may ex- 
cept Cato (with all duereſpect to P. Craſ- 
* ſus, Scipio, Lœlius, the Gracchi, Fannius 
© and Ser. Galba be it ſpoken) blazed out in 
ſuch luſtre in the time of that prince of 


£13 0+ D2ibUN vd 63 mga 1143336 409 | 
At oratio, ac vis farenſis, perfectumque proſe FA 
nentize decus, ut idem parete Cato (pace P. Craffi, 
ipioniſqus & Llijj& Gracchorum, & Fannii & Ser. 

Gabe dixerim) ita univerſa ſub princi operis ſai erupit 

Tullio, ut delectari ante eum pauciffimis, mirari vero 


4 poſſis, niſi aut ab Wa viſum, aut qui illum vi- 
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* orators, Cicero, that we. can be pleaſed 
with the works of but very few be- 
* fore his days; but can admire none which 
vwere not produced by perſons whom he 
had ſeen, or who had ſeen him. So that 
the age of Cicero may be conſidered as the 
only period of time in wrhich oratory 

flouriſhed at Rome, and this was the age 

in which it was firſt taught there as an 
art. That alone is ſufficient to account 
for it's never having flouriſhed there be- 
fore; and that it immediately afterwards 
fell into decay and ruin, was owing to the 
change in their conſtitution, It muſt be 
obvious enough to the moſt common re- 
flection, that oratory could no longer dwell 
in a place, from which liberty was baniſhed. 
That a proper method of inſtruction is 
neceſſary to bring oratory to any degree 
of perfection, may be eaſily ſeen by com- 
paring it with any of the arts ſo taught. 
Suppoſe a man of the greateſt genius for 
mulick or painting, ſhould: ſet out upon 
his own ſtrength,” without precept or ex- 
\ ample, to acquire {kill and execution in 
either of thoſe arts, would: not a whole 
life ſpent in the rer _— a ſmaller 
pro- 
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progreſs than a ſingle year under a good 
maſter? And ſhall a greater advance be 
expected from's man's on labour in an 
art infinitely more complicated in it's prin- 
ciples, and difficult init's execution? This is 
the manner in which Cicero has account- 
ed for it's low ſtate in the time of his pre- 
deceſſors: Ac primo quidem totius rati- 
© onis ignari, qui neque exercitationis ullam 


vim, neque aliquod prceptum artis eſſe : 


< arbitrarentur, tantum, quantum ingenio 
& cogitatione poterant, ebenen 
Or have we reaſon to ſuppoſe, that if pro 
per maſters were provided to inſtruct them 
by precept, to model them by example, 
and perfect them by practice, that the 
Britiſh youth would not burn with as ar- 
dent a deſire as the Roman to, furniſh 
themſelves with ſo neceſſary an accom- 
pliſhment? This is the more likely, as it 
might be proved from the nature of the 
Britiſh conftitation; that their toil and 
labour in arriving at a ſufficient degree of 
perfection in this art, would not be in any 
ſort of proportion to thoſe of the antients; 
rr the ener 5 erg it 
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would be more frequent, and upon ſub- 


jects of more importanceg and that the 
rewards, Whether of honour or profit, 
would be as great and certain. Can it be 
believed in ſuch a caſe, that the young 
nobleman,, born to be one of the legiſla- 
ture, or the commoner ho may hope to 
be elected into that body, or the lawyer 
who is to plead at the bar, would not each 
apply himſelf ta che ſtudy of an art, at- 
tended with ſuch pleaſure to themſelves 
as well as to their hearers; and produc- 
tive of ſuch honour and profit to them in 
the reſt of their lives? Is it to be thought 
(ſetting aſide all other conſiderations) that 
ſelf-intereſt alone would not incite every 
perſon deſtined for holy orders, to pro- 


cure a talent which he ſhould have as 


many opportunities of diſplaying, as he 
performs acts of duty? Would not this 
be the means of making many of them 


conſpicuous in life, who now paſs their 


days in | obſcurity, or contempt? Might 


not ſuch as had abilities to diſtinguiſh 
8 by Writing, by the ſtudy of 
this art, ſtill make their writings more 


a8 ” 
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as well as more worthy to be tranſmitted 
to poſterity? And would they not thus 
be doubly armed in defence of their eauſe? 
Might not others unpoſſeſſed of ſufficient 
talents to make themſelves conſpicuous 
by writing; till be diſtinguiſhed by the 


powers of oratory alone, emoying atleaſt 4 
preſent fame, and doing great ſervice to 
the preſent generation? Might not powers 


in preaching be a ſurer means of gaining 
preferment than talents in writing? And 
whilſt each received a particular benefit 
and advantage to himſelf, what luſtre 
would not their endeavours reflect upon 


their whole otder? And how would the 


common cauſe be ſupported by their joint 
labours ? If Ciceros opinion be juſt, how 


many *ornaments might they not add to 


the whole ſtate? If he thought a ſingle 
orator: of excellence was of ſuch mo- 
ment to the welfare of the community, 
how much more benefit to the publick 
might be derived from the united force of 
a number all aiming at the ſame end? 
ri to them N his A 
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how pono eſſe oruamenti univerſes civirati,” De orat. 1.2, 
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tence be, where he ſays, ] lay it down as 
a maxim, that on the ſſcill and wiſdom 
© of a complete orator, not only his own 
_ © perſonal dignity; but the welfare of many 
< individuals, and the fafety of the whole 
<©ftate, in a great ' meaſure depend.” Or 
if this were” applied to fuch as are in the 
legiflature, would it not be equally juft ? 
The uſe and neceſſity of it to the ſtate in 
the members of that body are ſo apparent, 
that they need ſcarce be mentioned. They 


are the grand council of the nation, and 


in a multitude of counſellors, it is ſaid, 
there is ſafety. To be a counſellor, it is 
neceſſary that a man ſhould be able to give 
counſel; if this be effential,” how much 
is the number of ours diminiſhed? How 
many men of wiſdom and virtue have 
fate in that aſſembly, who from this inca- 
pacity to diſcharge” their office, were of 
no more benefit to the publick than the 
meaneſt members in it? How many ſhin- 


ing talents have been there buried in 


| fllence, like thoſe of Mr! Addiſon; thiro a 
falſe ſhame; ariling from the want of 
idle nd Pen dic in the stat ſpeak- 
ing * * many Per ſons of 
2, the 
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the higheſt abilities, capable of drawing 
ſenates after them, and giving a turn to 
debates, have been there hid in the crowd, 
thro this defect, and reduced only to the 
power of a ſingle voice? Reduced to a 
_ oratorial powers they might ariſe to an 
indefinite value. If in the multitude f 
counſellors there be ſafety, will not the 
ſtate be in danger, in proportion as their 
number is reducedꝰ Wauld it not be ca- 
| fier for wicked and deſigning men to ac- 
cotnpliſn their ends in that caſe? And 
when the counſellors of weight and 
power are but few, might not a confede- 
racy amongſt them eafily ruin the. ſtate ? 
Is it not to be ſuppoſed, that ſelfiſh men 
who have views oppoſite to the publick 
good, will labour with all their might to 
acquire the management of a weapon, 

by vrhich alone they can carry their points, 
and ſhall the guardians of the publick have 
no arms to oppoſe them? Should we not 
in this caſe ſay with St. Auſtin, Since 
| : therefore cloquence, which has a prodi- 

« gious power in perſuading people either 
* to true or falſe opinions, lies . 
ho 
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© who. are inclined to make uſe of it, what 
Nis the reaſon. that the good do not 
« employ. themſelves in acquiring an art 
ſo neceſſary for the defence of truth? 
c Eſpecially when it is conſidered, that the 
wicked uſe it with ſucceſs, in defending 
« injuſtice, in; eſtabliſhing error, and in 
* accompliſhing their pernicious deſigns” 
Upon the whole, when it is conſidered 
that the members of the two. moſt neceſ- 
ſary profeſſions to ſociety, the church and 
the law, to whoſe care all the ſpiritual and 
temporal concerns of mankind are con- 
mitted; and that they ho compoſe the 
grand council of the nation, upon whom 
the welfare and ſafety of the ſtate depend, 
can not poſſibly diſcharge their duty 
. without ſkill in ſpeaking, it may be mat- 
ter of the higheſt aſtoniſhment that this 
art has never hitherto been ſtudied in 
| Great. Britain. - Should: we hear of any | 
country where the profeſſors of muſick, 
or painting, never conſider the principles 
of their arts, or reduce their practice to 
rule, but are content to follow ſuch mo- 
dels and patterns as chance has thrown in 
WH Way, how ſnould wo pity their ig- 


norance, 
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norance, and laugh at their abſurdity ? 
And yet this practice is not ' fo contrary 
to common ſenſe as ours; "inaſmuch" as 
the art of which we are ſpeaking, is of all | 
others the moſt difficult to be attained 
without rules; and inaſmuch as che walt 
of ſkill in it is attended with the worſt 
conſequences, and A teſt dang gers to the 
ſtate. Ion ei di ot log 57 [ WP 
Let us now take a ſhort ſurvey of what 
"hw hitherto” been done.” The principal 
point in vie w was to prove, that ſome 0 
the greateſt evils in the ſtate aroſe from à 
defective education. In order to do this 
it has been laid down as a maxim, that 
no ſtate can thrive unleſs the education of 
youth be ſuited to iÞ principle. "It has 
been endeavoured to be proved, chat bY | 
principle could poſſibly ſupport our Con- 
ſtitution but that of religion; and it has 
been ſhewn; that religion can not be up- 
held without ſkill in oratory; in it's mi- 
niſters. It has been ſhewn alſo, chat the : 
knowlege of that art is equally neceſſary 
in thoſe hö compoſe the legiſlative body, 
and are conſequently the guardians of the 
ſtate. 80 far therefore as the ſupport of 
oe it's 
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Ab „ neceſſary; to the preſerva- 
tion of the Rate, and fo far as a proper 
diſcharge of their duty in| 3e guardians is 

neceflary to it's ſafety, ſo far is the ſtudy 
of oratory eſſential to the very being of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, © Let us now con- 
fider how far it may contribute to it's 
well-being, and to it's flouciſhing condi- 
tion. In order to do this, 1 ſhall in the 
next place endeavour to ſhew it's uſe in 
regard to language, and conſequently to 
knowlege; and afterwards conſider how far 
it may contribute to the improvement-of 


av liberal arts; and conſequently to polite- 
neſs. 


| END of the FizsT Book. 
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Of the ARS * Jo of the Greek and 
ES _ Roman ee \ 


T was to the care taken in the cultiva- 
tion of their languages, that Greece, 
and Rome, owed that ſplendor, which 

eclipſed all the other nations of the world. 
By . they have triumphed over time 
and oblivion, and ſtill maintain a ſuperi- 
ority over all ages, either before or ſince. 
Other en, 2 have produced even 
greater law-givers, commanders, and phi- 
ae e whoſe inſtitutions, actions and 
Eknowlege, 


Enowlege, might be far ſ 
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but they alone had the art of | 
thoſe in the beſt light to the world, and 
of perpetuating them to the end of time. 
The conqueſts of Ninus, Seſoſtris, Cyrus, 
and many more, might have far exceed- 
ed thoſe of their greateſt heroes; and yet 
is ĩt not owing to the Greek language that 


any traces of them remain, or that even 


their names are handed down to us? 

In the latter ages, what mighty heroes 
have ariſen, whoſe actions may in them- 
ſelves be fat ſuperior to any of antiquity? 
And yet are the great exploits of Odin, 

Tamerlane, and Almanzor, as well known 

to the world as thoſe of Alexander and 


Cæſar? What ſhining and remarkable ex- 
amples of heroick virtue have not the an- 


nals of our chriſtian potentates afforded ? 
Such as 'Seanderbeg, Henry the fourth 
of France, Guſtavus Adolphus of Sweden, 
the Black Prince, and Henry the fifth of 
our own country, William prince of 
Orange, founder of the Belgick ſtate, and our 
ever memorable K. William the third, the 
preſerver of the liberties of Europe; with 
N oY who: "I a fair compatiſorr- 
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5 antiquity. And _ are. theſe eogkedin 
the world in the ſame claſs with Leonidas, 
Epaminondas, Scipio, Cato, and the army 
of patriots which the antient writers have 
draun out? On the contrary, how little do 
we know in general, of the hiſtory of our 
| own times, tho that be moſt what im- 
ports us, or of the exploits. of thoſe to 
whom we are moſt indebted for the 


worldly bleſſings we enjoy; whilſt the 
names and actions even of thoſe who lived 


n the dark and fabulous ages of the Greek 


and Roman ſtory, are familiar to the 
mouths of all men? Who is there that 
can not ſperk of Hercules, Theſeus, Ro- 


mulus, the Horatii, Cocles, and a thou- 


ſand others, whoſe actions as referred to 
them may not only be doubted, but the 
very exiſtence of many of the perſons, as. 
in the heroes of the Iliad? Vet theſe are 
all conſigned to immortality, only by be- 
ing recorded in thoſe ever living languages, 
as if their writers had the power of Midas, 
of, turning all they touched into gold. 
It is well known that Greece borrowed. 

all ber cu tical inſtitutions, her. 

* 
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and Phœnicia. And yet what authors of 


thoſe countries have come down to us 
containing their ſtores of -knowlege ? 


Would they not have been entirely loſt 
to us, ſhould we even know that they had 
ever flouriſned there, had it not been for 
the Greek language? Was it not by 
means of that alone that Greece enriched 


i herſelf with the ſpoils of all nations, pre- 
_ =: ferved the collected treaſures of ages from 
_ corruption, and decay; and handed down 


the rich bequeſt to lateſt poſterity? 

Sir William Temple, in his Eſay on 
antient and modern learning, does not 
foruple to affirm, that it is to the two 
languages of Greece and Rome we are in- 


debted for all we have of learning, or an- 


tient records in the world; and that with- 
out them, the world in all theſe weſtern 
parts would hardly have been known to 
have been above five or ſix hundred years 
old, nor any certainty nein h un 
p before that tim. 

Muſt not the antients e Havs 


looked upon their language as their greats 
85 SIN 5 | eſt 
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eſt treaſure, which enabled them to hand 
down' ſuch bleſſings together with their 
own/ memories, to the end of time; 
which at otice- furniſhed them with the 

means of acquiring and preſer ving know - 
lege, and of diſplaying it in tha moôſt beau 
tiful and laſting colours; which was the 
ſource of ſome of their higheſt delights 
and enjoyments; and one of the gteateſt 
excitements to virtue and praiſe-worthy: 
deeds?; For what could more powerfullß 
inflame men with the deſire of perform; 
ing glorious actions, than the certainty of 


the gratification of one of the ſtrongeſt 


paſſions, the: love of fame; of hawing 
thaſe actions blazon'd. to the world not 
only in their own times, but thro all u- 
ture generations? And would not the ma- 
tives be equally firong: in the poets and 
hiſtorians; to record thoſe actions? Thus - 
the hero, and the writer, mutually aſſiſt- 
ed each other in their flights; not like the 

twin brothers, dividing their mortality; 
but always Mining together, and mutually 
refleing luſtre on each other. What in- 
ducement could be ſo ſtrong to writers 
* any ſubject * labour at due, 8 
| 2 or 
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or e could ſo effectually fatter and 
encourage them in their toilſome taſk, as 
the conſideration that the materials with 
which they wrought were as durable as the 
world itſelf; which neither the ruſt of 
time could deyour, nor the force of arms 
deftroy ? It Was 105 which ana Mun 
| exulting . ä 
39 Exegi e ære perennius 
And Ovid 1 in t the ſame ſtrain, 8 
< « Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jones ira, 
| *nec ignis, e 
1 Nec poterit ferrum, nec e abolere 
875 eden Gr 4 
n the contrary, what * 
wo thoſe writers lie under, who have 
only changeable and periſhable materials 
to work upon? Whoſe fame is circum- 
Fcribed as much in ſpace as in time; ; con- 
fined to two iflands i in the one, to a cen- 
tury, or little more, in the other. Can we 
ſuppoſe chat artiſts would take the ſame 
pains to finiſh carvings in wood, as in braſs 
or marble? What Dr. Swift — ſald 9 
| our hiſtorians may 'be Spied © to. 55 
writers in . e D Me nid 
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How ſhall any man, who hath a ge- 
. nius for hiſtory, equal to the beſt of the | 
c © antients, be able to undertake fuch a a 
work with ſpirit and chearfulneſs, when - 
F be conſiders, that he wall 'be read with | 
« pleaſure but a very few years, and in an | 
© age, or two ſhall hardly be underſtood. 
* without an interpreter ? This is like em- 
«© ploying an excellent ſtatuary to work 
s . nay mouldrin g ſtone. Thoſe who ap- 
y their ſtudies to preſerve the memory 
Q of others, will always have ſome concern 
for their own, And I believe it is for this 
© reaſon, that ſo few writers among us, 
* of any diſtinction, have turned their 
« thoughts to ſuch a diſcouraging employ- | 
ment: for the beſt Engliſh hiſtorian - 
* muſt lie under this mortification, that 
* when his ſtile grows antiquated, he will | 
3 be only conſidered as a tedious relater of 
facts; and perhaps conſulted, in his t turn, | 
among other neglected authors, to für- 
* niſh materials for ſome future colleQor.” 
It was not then to ſuperior knowlege, 
{kill in ſciences, or pre-eminence in virtue, 
that the Greeks and Romans owed the 
* rank which they have ever 
N 3 held 
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their language alone, without which the 
higheſt degree of wiſdom and virtue, are 
as evaneſcemt as their poſſeſſots. It is by 
that only the ſouls of men acquire an im- 
mortality even in this world, as by that 
their ideas appear for ever in equal freſh- 
neſs, and operate with equal forte, when 
their bodies are mixed with the common 
maſs of matter. * All other arts of perpe- 
b tuating our ideas: continue but a ſhort 
f time : ſtatues can laſt but a few thou- 
f ſands of years, edifices fewer, and colours 
* ſtill fewer. than edifices, - Michael An- 
F gelo, Fontana, 10 d Raphael, will here- 
'f, after be what Phidias, Vitruvius, and 
b Apelles are at preſent, the names of 
great ſtatuat ies, architects, and painters, 
*,whoſe works are loſt. The circum- 
+ ſtance, which gives authors an advantage 
f above all theſe great maſters, is this, that 
f they-can multiply their originals ; or ra- 
ther can make copies of their works to 
* what number 2 pleaſe, which ſhall 
f be as valuable. as the originals them: 


b ſelves. 5 
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+1 The ingenious author of the above paſ- 
ſuge has put this matter into the following 
beautiful light. Ariſtotle tells us, that 


the world is à copy of tranſeript of thoſe 
„ideas which are in thei mind of the 


* firſt Being; and that thoſe” ideas which - 


-* are in the mind ent tay wr 7 
* of the world: to this we may add, 


that words are the tranſeript — 9 


A ideas which are in the mind of man, and 
1 hap W. or n. ard e wan 


de faprernd hühg 1 eckt 
and as it were printed his ideas in the 


creation, men expreſs their ideas in 


books, which by this great invention of 
© theſe latter ages, may laſt as long as the 
© ſan; and moon, and periſh only in the 
aÞ; general wreck of nature. Thus Cowle 
in his poem on the reſutrection, men- 
tioning the deſtruction of = wann, 
< has thoſe admirable lines: WJ 
No all the wide ended dex ers 
And all th'harmonious worlds on high f 
And Virgil's ſacred work ſhall die-. 
| N * Ought 


ae it eee, beben be the firſt 
care of a nation that is ambitious to diſtin⸗ 


guiſh itſelf in the world, tocultivate and re- 
fon their language, and reduce it to a cer · 
tain ſtandard; by which alone a perfect | 
tranſcript of all the great geniuſes born 
amongſt them can be preſerved, to be a 

rpetual ornament and ſupport: to the 
fat, to furniſh precepts and models to ali 
future generations? It is true, that there: 
are but few. countries in the world, let 
them be eyer ſo defirous of it, or uſe ever. 
or much pains, which can attain this ineſti- 
ma le bleſſing. The original conſtruction 
of their language « often renders it impracti- 
cable, and where this i is not the caſe, other 
cauſes interfere. The diamond alone 
will bear that high poliſh which gives it 
it's ſuperlatiye luſtre, and extraordinary 
value ; and yet before the art of poliſhing 
it Was Aiſcpvered, the diamond itſelf was, 
of no "higher | eſtimation than common 


pebbles, : It. 1s certain, that out of the 
great varie y of "languages, ſpoken, by the 
* tilthber of Maſh nh vat 


globe 


a i 
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globe has been peopled; only two have 
arrived at ſuch a pitch of perfection ad to 
ſarvive thoſe \who ſpoke them, ſo as 22 

a neceſſary part of the ſtudy of all ſuch as 
had leiſure to apply thetiiſelves to books, 
and would gain che reputation of bein 
learned. To the perfection of theſe la 
guages there was a concurrence of cauſes a] 
which perhaps had never met before 

fince in any age, or country, Great Brit 42 
alone excepted,” If therefore it can oy, 
ſhewn, that all the | favourable” cir 

ſtances which conſpired to the' refinement ; 
and. eſtabliſhment of theirs; are rather ; 
more ſtrong with us; that the means are 23 
equally in our power of rendering it as | 
perfect, as extenſive, and as. durable. as 
theirs; would it not be the greateſt. ab 
ſurdity in us to forego a point thrp* want. 2 
of a little pains, which would be attended | 
with ſuch immediate- advantage and pleas. 4 
ſure to us? And evuld it not he im r. 1 
pardonable « omiſſion in us to, neglect tranſ-' . \" 
mitting to our ſucceſſors the Weg . 

pry Weben . 0 1 
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„Let us examine therefore by what 


means thoſe twyo languages arrived at 


their high degree of perfection, and ſee 


whether thoſe means are not 3 


our power, and would not in all pr 


* bo equally eee with "a 
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He the. perfaftion- of the Grith and Ko- 


nm languages was chiefly oi _ 
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7 HERE ban A he fhronger bee 
1 ſumptive proof of this, than is at 
once - ofoeed to our view, when we con- 
fider that theſe were the only nations upon 
earth who ever ſtudied oratory as an art, 
and that, theſe wers the only two who 
ever brought their language to perfection. 
But in regard to the Roman language 
we can giye a mote abſolute proof, as the 
refinement of that can be aſſigned to no 


other cauſe, From the time of Romulus 


to. the days of Scipio, it wa perpetually 
varying, as much as the Engliſh has done 
za an * T atany given period, 


1 the 
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Was not intelligible but by antiquarians, 
till after the Greek rhetoricians had intro- 
duced the ſtudy of eloquence. At that 
time their language was ſtill rude, uns 
cultivated, and bar barous ; yet in leſs than 
fourſcore years from the introduction of 
that ſtudy, it arrived at the pitch of per · 
fection in which we find it in the Cice- 
ronian age; and which was perhaps in- 
capable of improvement, The Greek in- 
deed is harder to be traced to it's fource, 
as neither books nor hiſtory afford us ſuf- 
ficient lights into the times previous td its 
perfection; the oldeſt /authentick book 
handed down to us being that of Homer; 
ſo that we can form no judgement how 
long the language had been poliſhed be- 
fore his time, But even from his writ- 
ings we may caſily ſee, that oratory had 
_ flouriſhed long before his days, 2 15 
therefore with the higheſt probability 
mh is ene kante das ** Ho be 


dee psd blade _ 
10 Fd egg aim. jam ow Neo Homerus, & Neſtori, 
alterum vim aber voloit, al terum ſunwitatem, 7 Farm 


m eſſet honos 45 uenti 2 n Ap — tam 
RE. ornatus i bbs cut p plane « n orator Nie 
© would 
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* would: not haye beſtowed ſuch. praiſes 
upon Ulyſſes ; andl Neſtor for their elo- 
LOSS: even. at the Fi of the Trojan 
nervous, che other as ene ſpeaker, 
f eloquence | bad not eyen at that time 

* bee. in high repute. Nor could the 

poet himſelf otberwiſe haye produced 

« ſuch finiſhed, ſecches, and ee ſo | 
_ {plainly the . 

Wen it is conſidered that che 11 of 
Greece conſiſted for the moſt part of re- 
publicks, who were led and governed by 

the publick ſpeakers, it muſt be allowed 

that the practice of. oratory was almoſt 
coeval with the ſtates, and conſequently 
that it muſt haye been the chief means of 
refining their language. e being 
the principal weapon of the orator, it was 
more immediately his concern that it 
ſhould. be well tempered and poliſhed, 
and made fit for uſe. This will be made 
more evident upon AVIEW. of the points 

Auen are eſſential to its perfection. When 

es is,confidered as the tranſcript og 
gur ideas, the. more perfect a language is, 
the mere Fatt. . .the, Sr iP 
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Language 4s compoſed of words. In words 
two things are to be confidered, ſenſe and 
ſound. The ſenſe regards the intellectual 
faculty only, as they ate arbitrary marks 
by which the ideas of one mitid are Com- | 
municated to another, ' Their" fond: te- 
gards alone the ſenſitive faculty of hearing, | 
thro' which they are communicated.” The 
ſenſe may therefore be conſidered as the 
ſoul of words, the ſound as tlie body. And 
as in life to make a" perfect man there 
muſt be the Mens ſuna in bor pure ſand, 
the ſame is alſo requiſite to the perfection 
- of language. In both caſes the _ 
and graceful ſtructure of the body, the 
perfect uſe of the members, and the ap- 
titude and vigour of the organs, are ne- 
ceſſary to diſplay the intellect in it's full 
force and beauty. When language is con- 
ſidered in regard to the ſenſe d words, 
two points are neceſfary, preciſion; and 
copiouſneſs. Pteciſion, that the fate 
Words may ralſe the ſame ideas in the 
minds of the hearers, as are in that ef tlie 
ſpeaker, otherwiſe he , öuId not be un! 
derſtood. Copiouſmeſs, that every iden 

1 che mind thay Have it's mark, otlierwife 
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made. Conſidered: in regard to | found, 


diſtinction, and agreeableneſs Diſtinc- 
tion, that one word thro? a ſimilitude of 
ſaund may net be miſtaken bn another; 
which. would confound the: denſe; agree · 
ableneſo, that attention may be kept up 


by che pleaſure of hearing, which otfier- 


wiſe might grow weary, and in any length 
of time be: diſguſted, as the operation in 
itſelf. ix painful! When language is con- 
ſidered in this light, to hom are all theſs 


points ſo neceſſary as tothe orator?! To 


be well underſtood; and heard with de- 


light, are eſſential to iim. This could not 
be unleſs the words he uſed excited the 


ſume ideas in the minds of his i hearers; 
and unleſs the ſounds of Which they were 
compoſed ere agreeable to the eur. Per- 
haps it maybe ſaid, that theſe ate ab ne- 
ceflary to the poets and other writers, as 


they apply to the art of oratory. But in 
regard to ſuch hoſe works are ſubmitted 


to * — . 
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will not bold good. To prove which, 
amongſt many others that might bu 
be ſufficient; In the firſt place, dltar- 
veſs is not ſo abſolutely neceſſary to tha” 
writer, for let his language be ever ſo ob- 
ſcure, his reader may ſtop, and take” 
what time he pleaſes to find out higmains 
ing; whereas it is neceſſary to the orator 
that his hearer ſhould be able to accom. 
pany him, and that what he ſays Thibuild' 
be underſtood in the ſame ſpace of time 
that it is uttered; Nor js agrecableneſs 
of ſound ſo neceſſary to the writer as to 
the ſpeaker, as that is generally ſubmitted | 
to a ſenſe which can not judge of it; The 
eye can look without pain at many hard 
uncouth combinations: of ſyllables and 
words, which the tongue could not pro- 
noanee- but with difficulty, and Wwhich 
would-conſequentlybe-difagreedble to the 
ear. As therefore we muſt ſuppoſo that 
all che men of che greateſtiperiius and 
abllities Which Grebe produeed, were 
nocoſſarily ¶ intereſted; and Cemplayed; 
in improving, refining, and eſtabliſhing 
their language, we need not wonder that 


( nu . | it 


Jos ſoon —— ' and 
— and how — "I 
know not. me argument to prove the 
point ſet forth in the head of this chap- 
ter ought not to be omitted, that in 
Athens, where eloquence and oratory were 
moſt ſtudied, they were allowed alſo to 
ſpeak — „e e 
of ee Air a Ad 
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9 3 — a ſtate of per- 
feftion, were allo neceſſary to preſerve 
them in that ſtate. As the practice of 
orators had introduced the ſtudy of lan- 
es, which was the cauſe of it's refine- 
ment, ſo. when it was refined. to the ut- 
— the neceſſity of continuing the 
2 * | | ſtudy 
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For the taſte of the people being now 
much improved and refined; by conſtant» 
y hearing ſuch as ſpoke in the moſt pure 


and perfect manner, would immediatel 


be ſenſible of the leaſt deviation from what 
was right, and be offended at any im- 
proper tone, or uſe of words in their pub 

| lick ſpeakers . There are many inſtances 
recorded of their great delicacy in this 
reſpect. The ſtory of the old Athenian 
herb-woman and Theophraſtus is well 
known. T That old- woman called 
* Theophraſtus (a man in general remark- 
able for elocution) a ſtranger, only on 
account of obſerving in him too nice an 
| ſexactneſs in the pronunciation of a ſingle 
* word ; and being aſked her reaſon, ſaid 
ſhe had no other, but that he ſpoke too 
Attically. Cicero ſays of the Atheniahs 
in general, Atticorum aures teretes & 
ligioſe. He ſhews alſo that the Ro 
mans in his time were WP —— 1 db 


. CO „ 32965 5 8 
Quomodo & nn anus * 
—— diſſertiſümum, annotata unius affectatiot 
pitem dixit: nec alind ſe id —— 
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ſays, F that in the repetition. of a verſe 
' * the whole theatre was in an uproar, if 
« a,-fingle/ Hllable.) was pronounced a 
„little longer or: ſhorter than it ought to 
| be. Not that the crowd was at all ac- 
ted with the quantity of poetick 

« feet; or had any notion of numbers; 
nor could they tell what it was which 
gave them offence, or Why, or in what 
t reſpect it was a fault. Whence could, 
this ariſe but from that general good taſte. 
ͤinfuſed into them by being habituated to 
hear nothing but what was pure and cor- 
rect? and how much pains muſt have 
been taken by ſuch as intended to ſpeak in 
publick, with reſpect to pronunciation, 
would be perceived. by the meaneſt of the 
people? Accordingly we find, that after 
the care of their morals, this was the 
| principal object of attention in the educa- 
tion of youth, whoſe chief employment 
Was: the Sun of thejp i own. aua. 


91 50 In ee iber 8 Salty una 
Haba aut brevior aut longior. Nec vero-multitudo pe- 
des novit, nec ullos. numeros tenet: nec illud, quod of. 
fendit, aut cur, . offendat, . De orat. 
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The Greeks ſtudied only their own; and 
conſequently had much labour ſaved. The 
Romans ſtudied the Greek, '* but it was 
only with a view to improvement in the 
knowlege of their on, which had ever 
the preference witli them, and employed 
the greateſt part of their ume. OP 
took ſuch care with reſpect to 
that it extended even to their cheies uf: 
nurſes and ſervants, who were to be about 
them in their infant age . What” ſhatl' 
we ſay then to our practice, ſo contrary to 
chat of thoſe poliſned nations, which we 
admire ſo much; and pretend to emulate; 
who take great paius in ſtudying” all lan- 
guages but our owh ? Who are very nice 
and curious in our choice of preceptors for 
nm modern ng a ſafs 
| 4 12 


2 A 1 een ee en * nom longs” 
Latina ſubſequi 8 aritet ire. Quint. 1. i. c. 2. 
I Ante omnia ne fit vitioſus ſermo nutrieibus. Ffas 
primum 1 8 puer, harum verba anger imitando co · 
Nee n aſſueſcat ergo, nedum infans quidem el. 
ſermoni qui dediſcendus- LY Multa lingue vitia, vii 
primis eximuntur annis, inemendabili in poſterum pra- 
vitate durantur. Si tamen non continget quales maxime 
velim habere nutrices, pueros, predagoges; at unus certe 
fit aſſiduus, dicendi non imperitus: qui, fi quæ erunt ab 
his priſente alumno dicta vitioſe, corrigat 1 nec 
aue ſinat. Quint. I. i. cr , e 
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fer lathe vitiated in the very 


firſt principles of dcOur own, by commit 


ting them to the care of ſome of the moſt 


hardly any who ſpeak or write it correctly. 


* 


ignorant and loweſt of mankind. Is it be- 


cauſe that the knowlege of our language is 


D Oeaſilyaequired, that it can ſcarce be miſſ- 


ed? This ſurely ean not be ſaid, when it 
i univerſally allowed, that there are 


Is it becauſe We have leſs uſe for it than 
any other? Can that be ſuppoſed, when 
it is the only one uſed upon all important 
as well as eommon occaſions. of life? 

When we. confider that after: the Greek 
and Roman languages were brought to a 


ſttandard of perfection, When their youth 


had the advantage of eſtabliſhed invariable 
rules upon which to found their know- 


lege; of able preceptors to inſtruct and 
guide them; of the nobleſt examples and 
; moſt perfect patterns for their imitation; 
that with all * ſtill found it 


| neceſſary to apply a great portion of their 


time in their more adult years. to make 
chemſelves maſters of it; (hall we who 
have none of theſe advantages, without 


amy pains or er r to have a 
Na 0 competent 
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competent knowlege of one, which in it's 
preſent ſtate is far more difficult to be learn. 
ed than theirs? This omiffion/ inour edu- 
cation is the more wonderful, whether we 
conſider the great importance of the point : 
to the ſtate in general, or ts univerſal uſe 
to all the individuals who compbſe it. 
Mr. Locke has repreſented and complain 
ed of this defect in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
To write and ſpeak correctly, gives a 
grace, and gains a favourable attention 
to what one has to ſay: and ſince tis En- 
gliſh that an Engliſh" gentleman will 
© have conſtant uſe of, that is the lan- 
guage he ſhould chiefly cultivate, and 
© wherein' moſt care ſnhould be taken to 
© poliſh and perfect his ſtyle. To ſpeak 
or write better Latin than Engliſn, 
may make a man be talked of, but he 

„will find it more to his purpoſe, 

to expreſs himſelf weill in his own 
* tongue, that he uſes every moment, 
than to have che vain commendation; of 
© others” for à very inſignificant quality: 
This I find univerſally neglected, nor no 
care taken any where to improve young 
a RY ovyn language, that they 
as 23 © may 
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may thoroughly under ſtand and be maſters 
of it. If any one among us have a fa- 
*.cility or purity more than ordinary in his 

mother tongue, it is owing to chance, 
Aoki or any thing, rather than 
his education, or any care of his teacher. 
To mind hat Engliſh his pupil ſpeaks 
or writes, is below the dignity of one 
* bred up amongſt Greek and Latin, tho 
he have but little of them himſelf, 
FTheſe are the learned languages fit only 

for learned men to meddle with and 
teach; Engliſn is the language of 
*, illiterate vulgar: tho' yet we ſee the 
* polity of ſome of our | neighbours hath 
not thought it beneath the publick care 
do promote and reward the improvement 
© of their own language. Poliſhing and 
enriching their tongue is no ſmall buſi- 
neſs amongſt them; it hath colleges and 
ſtipends appointed it; and there is raiſed 
5, amongſt them a great ambition and emu- 
1 lation of WIr iting correctly: ö and We ſee 
* what: they are come to by it, and how 
far they have ſpread one-of the worſt 
f . 4 poſſibly in this part of the 
„ world, if we logk 0. it as it * in 
M | lome 
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ſome few reigns backwards, whatever it 
© be now. The great men among the 
Romans were daily exerciſing themſelves 
in their own language; and we find yet 
upon record, the names of orators, who 
taught ſome of their emperors _ 
1 17. it were their mother tongue. 

Tis plain the Grech were yet more 
4 80 in theirs ; all other ſpeech was bar- 
* barous to them but their on, and no fo- 
* reign language appears to have been ſtu- 
died or valued amongſt that learned and 
acute people z*tho' it be paſt doubt that 
they borrowed their lenming and * 
ſophy from abroad. 

I am not here ſpraking againſt Greek 
and Latin; I think they ought to be 
ſtudied, and the Latin at leaſt under- 
ſtood well by every gentleman.“ But 
* whatever foreign languages a young man 
© meddles with (and the more he knows 
the better) that whict#he ſhould: oriti- 
© cally-ſtudy; and labour to get a facility, 
clearneſs and elegancy to expreſs him - 
* ſelf in, ſhould be his own, and to this 
t purpoſe he ſhould daily be exeteiſed 
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In another place he ſays, There can 


. ſcarce be a greater defect in a gentleman, 
© than not to expreſs himſelf well either in 


* wriupg or ſpeaking. But vet L think, I 
may alk my reader, whether he doth not 
* know a great many, who live upon their 


0 eſtates, and ſo, with the name, | ſhould 


have the qualities of | gentlemen,” 'whs 
© can not ſo much as tell a ſtory as they 

* ſhould, much. leſs. ſpeak. clearly, and 
©,perſuafively. in any buſineſs. This 1 


think not to be ſo much their fault as 


* the fault of their education; for. I muſt 

„Without partiality do my oountrymen this 
* right, that here they apply themſelves, 
c 1 ſee none of their neighbours outgo 


them. They haye been taught rhetorick, 


, but yet never taught how to expreſs them- 
* ſelves handſomely, with their tongues 


or pens in the language they are always 


: 19, uſe; as if the names of the figures 
* that embelliced, the diſcourſes of thoſe - 

* who underſtqod the art of ſpeaking, were 
175 very art and {kill of ſpeaking well. 
his, as all other things of practice, is to 

be learned no toby a; few ori a great many 

; 0 Siven _—_ exerciſe, and/applis- 


© cation, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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cation, according to good rules, or rather 
patterns, till habits rs ot a a a facility 
© of doing it well. 


"* Me/Aiddifo tis mas) peng BY IA 


in he lays open, and laments this defect; 


and it is one of biſhop Berkley's quæte * | 
Whether half the learning and ſtudy of 
« theſe kingdoms is not uſeleſs, for want of 
a proper delivery, and pronunciation, 

© being taught in our ſchools and colleges?” 
Indeed there is not any one of the leaſt 
underſtanding, who has either wrote or 
ſpoke upon this ſubject, that has not al- 
lowed this ſhameful negle& of our 'own 
language to be one of the greateſt of our 
national evils. Is it not therefore aſto- 
niſhing that no remedy has hitherto been 
thought of? Would it be credited, were 
it not warranted by fact, that a poliſhed 
and rational people ſhould be at great ex- 
pence of labour, time, and money, to have 
their children inſtructed in language 
vrhich never can be of any uſe to them in 
life, and ſeldom even contribute to their 
pleaſure; hilſt they neglect entirely 
have them inſtructed in one which would 


* perpetual uſe or ornament to then, 


20 in 
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in whatever rank or ſtation they were 


placed, upon matters of the higheſt 


importance, as well as the common oc- 
cCurrences of life; and which might be a 
principal means of procuring them profit 


and promotion? It may be ſaid by ſome, 


Og that being our mother tongue, we have 


no occaſion to learn it by rule, and that 
without ſtudy, we ſhall of courſe acquire 


ſertion warranted by experience? If the 
contrary be true; if it muſt be allowed 
that people · are almoſt univerſally defici- 
ent both in underſtanding and ſpeaking it, 
the argument for ſtudying it will be ſo 


much the ſtronger on account of it's being 


a mother tongue. Becaũſe if it be gene- 
rally ill ſpoken, it will not be poſſible but 
that boys ih their childhood, and youths 
as they go more abroad into the world, 
tract bad cuſtoms, which can be reme- 
died by nothing but ſtudy and application. 
Whereas there is no ſuch danger in any 
of the other languages, when learned from 
the mouth, of a judicious and fkilful maſ- 
ter. There are fc ſchools in theſe realms 


V which 
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which may not bear teſtimony to the truth 
of this; for in thoſe it is a common ob- 
ſervation, that boys are often able to write 
exerciſes(in pure and correct Latin, who 
at the ſame time can not expreſs their 
thoughts with the Jeaſt ns or ' propriety 
in their own. 

Indeed it might aſtoniſh any one eto think, 
that we ſhould till perſiſt in ſo groſs an 
error, who has not ſufficiently weighed 
the force of faſhion, og conſidered” the 
difficulty of making any alteration in na- 
tional cuſtoms * when they have been 
once eſtabliſhed. It may therefore be 
worth while to trace this defect to "it's 
original, by which we may perceive, that 
tho' our anceſtors were wiſe in chuſing 
the method of education which they eſta- 
bliſhed in their days, as beſt ſuited to the 
circumſtances of the times, yet we are very 
unwiſe in perſevering in the ſame ſyſtem 
without variation, when times and cireum- 
ev are ſo much changed The true 
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. | way of imitating the wiſdom of our fore- 


ſteps, and to do the ſame things in the 
fame manner; but to act in ſuch a way as 
we might with reaſon ſuppoſe they would, 
did they live in theſe days, and things were 
10 ere as ge are e at preſent. Hor 
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H E time of eſtabliſhing a oben 
'& ſyſtem of education in England, was 
not 'till ' the reformation was firſt begun. 
Previous to that, our ſchools and colleges 
were'chiefly for the uſe of thoſe deſtined 


to the function of the prieſthood, and what 


little knowlege and learning were in the 
kingdom, ſeem to have been pretty much 


| monopolized by that order. The laity 
were in general fo illiterate, that many 


even of the nobility and gentry co 


neither read nor write. The language 


was then ſo rude and barbarous; that few- 
Os „ _ 
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books were written in it which were either 
fit for entertainment or uſe ; conſequentiyj 
there could be no inducements to the 
| ſtudy. of it. At the ſame time it was {0+ 
ſabject to change, that what was ſpoke in 
one century could not be underſtood in 
another. Inſomuch that the hiſtory: of 
perſons and times muſt have come down 
to us in a very maimed and imperfect 
manner, had. not the records been pre- 
ſerved in the Latin of the monks; which 
however mangled and deformed it might 
be when compared with it's beautiful ori- 
ginal, yet had till the advantage over the 
modern tongues, of ſtability; and was of 
courſe fitter for preſerving and tranſmitting 
events to poſterity. It muſt, be remem- 
bered that not long previous to this period 
of time, the arts and ſciences had revived, 
languages began to be taught in their pu- 
rity. This was owing to the inundation 
of Barbarians, and Turks, which had over - 
run Greece, whoſe diſperſed. inhabitants, 


furniſhed all the countries.in Europe with 


maſters. The liberal arts, and the two; 


ane 6 welcomed in all, 
20 5 8 5 places 
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| chief obzett of educstion. It was by the 
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pPlwKaCces as illuſtrious ſtrangers; they were 


treated at courts with high marles of di- 
firſt, Charles the fifth, and Henry the 
eighth, vied with each other in the en- 
couragement which they gave them. As 
theſe languages were the repoſitaries of 
all the knowlege and wiſdom of anti- 
quity, no wonder they were made the 


ſtudy of theſe alone, that knowlege could 
then be acquired- There were a8 _ 
few or no tranſlations into our 1 

of the Greekè and Roman authors; ok 


indeed it was ſo very defective, chatit Was 


not capable of giving any juſt or ſatisfac- 
tory idea of them. Befides this, there 
and inducements to the general ſtudy of 
thoſe languages, both of neceſſity and 
uſe, which do not hold now. After the 
writings of Luther and Calvin had ap- 

peared, all Europe was embroiled in reli- 


5 gious diſputes, in Whieh we were neceſſa- 
| rily! involved by our ſeceſſion from the 


church of Rome. None of the modern 


languages were ſufficiently refined or fixed 
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to become of general uſe. As it was neceſ- 


ſary to the ſeveral combatants of che diffe- 
rent nations, that ſome one language under 
ſtood by all hauld be pitehed upon, in which 
they ſhould manage their diſputes, the La- 


tin was choſen by common conſent, and 
obtained a general currency. On this ac- 


count that language was then ſpoken and 


Written by all the learned in Europe, with 


as much fluency and facility as the politæ 
now ſpeak or write French. A know- 


lege of the Greck was alſo neceſſary, as 
the new teſtament, which contained ther 


ſubjects of controverſy, and furniſhed! 
them chiefly with materials to ſupport it, 
was written in that language. As the in- 
tereſts and paſſions of princes and of par- 


ties mingled themſelves in theſe conteſts; 


men of the greateſt abilities and moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed talents, were of courſe fauoured 
and encouraged by them to be champions 
in the cauſe which they eſpouſed. The 
roads to the temples of fame and fortune 
were not paſſable then, without firſt going 
thro Greek and Latin; ſo that all Who 
had either in view; ruſt neceſſarily paſs; 
ann whatever expence of time or 


3 labour 


- 
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labour it might coſt them. As theſe re- 


3 ligious controverſies were the main objects 


of view in the ſtate at that time, ſo in the 
mode of education they ſeem to have been 
chiefly. conſidered. After the two lan- 
guages, logick and metaphyſicks were the 
principal ſtudies, to make them able diſ- 
putants, to aſſiſt them in unravelling fal- 
lacies, or in perplexing and confounding 
their opponents. The laity being juſt 
freed from the tyrannical power exerciſed 
over their minds by the clergy, which 

Was chiefly ſupported by an opinion of 
ſuperior knowlege and learning in that 
order, were now reſolved not to be be- 
hind-hand with them in thoſe points, and 
therefore greedily embraced the ſame 
method of education. Thus it happened 
that all perſons whatever, deſigned for 
Profeſſions, ever ſo different, eccleſiaſtical, 
Civil, or military, the pulpit, ſenate-houſe, 
bar, phyſick, or army, were all trained ex- 
 aRtlyinone and the ſame way. To under- 
land, ſpeak, and write Latin well, as the 
language by which they could acquire 
moſt knowlege, and which would be 
dS able ule to them in life, was of 


I = courſe 
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courſe” the univerſal ſtudy; whilſt their 
own, which on account of it's poverty 
could only ſerve them in common offices, 
was little regarded. This general atten- 
tion to Greek and Latin, as it wasfounded 
on reaſon and the neceſſity of the times, 
ſo was it alſo productive of the beſt con- 
ſequences in regard to the Engliſh lan- 
guage; for without having that particular 
point in view, all the learned were daily 
and imperceptibly improving and enrich- 
ing their own by words and phraſes bor- 
. Towed from thoſe two excellent lan- 
-guages, and habitually made that which 
was before wild and anomalous, conform 
to the regularity and order of thoſe, as 
much as it's genius and particular 
conſtruction would admit. What a 
mighty progreſs was made in this reſpect 
during the reign of queen Elizabeth, may 
be ſeen by comparing the authors of that 
time with thoſe who preceded them. 
That this was entirely owing to their fill 
in the learned languages, may be ſhewn 
by obſerving that there are no traces of the 
Engliſh having been particularly ſtudied, 
or 3 of education during her 


n P | reign. 


reign. Nor was there any ſaciety of men 
either of public or private inſtitution, 
whoſe office ĩit might be to examine and 


fix rules to our language. That wiſe prin- 
deſs knew that the time was not yet come 
for ſuch a Work. 50 It had not yet arrived F 
at it's maturity; and to attempt before 
chat, to fix it to a ſtandard, might effec- 


tually ſtop it's growth. She therefore 
judiciouſly choſe to give all manner of en- 


, by which it was nouriſhed and 


| ſupported, and daily grew in ſize and 


e 56 Dl Nel 


cdiiragetnent.to.tthe giudg of-the learned 


Krength. Had her ſucceſſors taken as 


much pains to give ſtability to our lan- 
guage, as ſhe did to bring it to perfection, 


it might at this day even vie with thoſe 


of antiquity, and far excel any now . 
ſpoken in the world. For want of this, 
it is the opinion of one * whoſe authority 


muſt be of great weight, (as no man hatn 
perhaps more cloſely. ſtudied: the point, 
none certainly hath wrote more correctly) | 


that our language has ſuffered as many 


We eee tune, as it __ re- 
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ceived improvement. The paſſage being 
curious and to the point, I ſhall here ſe⁊t 
it down. The period wherein the 
Engliſh tongue received moſt improve- 
ment, I take to commence with the be- 
gianing of queen Elizabeth's reign, 7 0 
to conclude with the great rebellion in 
© forty-two. It is true, there Was a very 
ill taſte both of ſtyle and wit, which 
* prevailed under king James the firſt: 
but that ſeems to have been corrected 
* in the firſt years of his ſucceſſor; Who, 
among many other qualifications of an 
* excellent prince, was a great patron of 
learning. From that great rebellion to 
* this preſent time, I am . e e 
© whether the corruptions in our lar * 
© have not, at leaſt, equalled the — 0 
* ments of it, and theſe” corruptions 
very few of the beſt authors in our age 
have wholly eſcaped. During the uſur- 
pation, ſuch an infuſions of enthuſiaſtic 
< jargon prevailed in every writing, as was 
© not ſhaken off in many years after. To 
this ſucceeded that licentiouſneſs which 
© entered with the reſtoration; and from 
Ne Oe W and morals, fell 
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508, 8 our language: Which la 
© was not ike,t to be much improved by 
* thoſe, who at. that time made. up the. 

. court of king Charles the ſecond; 
either ſuch, 8 — had followed him in 


26 | * his baniſhment, or who had been alto- 


— © gether converſant i in the dialect of thoſe 
re nach times; or young men, who had 
been educated in the fame company; 
C © ſo that the court, which uſed to be the 
;* ſtandard of propriety, and correctneſs 


* of ſpeech, was then, and I think hath 


ever ſince continued, the worſt ſchool in 

England for that .accompliſhment ; and 

© ſo., will remain, until better care, be 

a « taken in the education of our young 
. .< nobility,” 

It maybe matter of wonder, that whilſt 
"the other countries in Europe, the French, 
Halians, Spaniards, &c. &c. in proportion 
to their progreſs in learning, after having 
2 and illuſtrated their ſeveral lan- 
72 by. the aids and lights borrowed 

from the Greek and Roman, were em- 

ployed with the utmoſt induſtry, t 

- refine, correct, and uſcertain them by 
bed and ſtated rules, the En gliſh alone left 


c & 7 theirs 
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eirs to the power of chance and capris; 
inſomuch that it is but within a fewtnoiiths 
that even a dictiona Has been pro- | 
duced here. Whilſt in all” the others, 
(many, excellent grammats | and dition» 
aries haye long fince been” publiſhed, 
the labours of publick ſocieties, is well as 
of private perſons. - This is the more 
honithitiy” when it is cbnfidered That 
ſuch a work ſeemed to be of more abſolute 
neceſſity to us, than to any other nation, 
and that on many accounts. In the firſt 
place, after the ſepàration from the church 
of Rome, our own language alone was 
uſed in all acts of publick worſhip ; | 
whereas in the Roman Catholick coun- 
tries, all prayers and religious ceremonies 
were in Latin. From the nature of our 
conſtitution we had more conſtant occa- 
ſion for the publick uſe of it in debates, 
and conſequently ſtronger induckments to 
the ſtudy of it. Add to this, that there 
Were three different nations, the Scotch, 
rich, and Welch, who made up a con- 
2 fiderable part, « of the Britiſh dominions, 
; both i in power and extent, _ ſpoke in 
0 ues er N the En and 
75 Fe repes 11 DS)6T7 nglith, wh a 
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with them in inclinations, and of courſe 
were purſuing different intereſts; | To ac- 
compliſh an entire union with theſe peo- 
ple, was of the utmoſt importance to 

them, to which nothing could have more 


| effectualiy contributed, than the üniver- 


fality of one common language. And it 
8 Obvious enough that this could not be 


brought about, unleſs the language were 
eſtabliſned upon certain principles, and 
made capable of being taught by rule. 
Add to this; that even in England itſelf 
for want of ſuch a method, there were 
ſuch various dialects ſpoken, that perſons 
born and bred in different and diſtant 
tires, could ſcarce any more underſtand 
"each others ſpeech; than they could that 
ef a foreigner, which is notorious even 
now. It may therefore be worth while 
to enquire how a point of ſuch import- 
ance, contrary to the practice of the an- 
tient, and example of modern nations, 
dame to be D * by us even 
ee day. 1 in 8 
As chis work was not 9 in "A 
-reign IE: wFhenctib language 
DULTTN | had 
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had made the moſt vigorous ſhocts, it was 
hardly a thing to be wiſhed in the time 
of her ſucceſſor, as the taint; of pedantry 
had infected every thing which regard- 
ed knowlege; or \difcourſe;; The violent 
commotions and civil wars, which raged 
during the greateſt part of the reign of 
Charles the firſt, rendered all attempts 
6 that ' way | impracticable, tho | otherwiſe 
that would have been the moſt auſpicious 
æra for ſetting about ſuch a taſk, as the 
prince was a great encourager of the arts 
and ſciences. During the uſurpation, 
ſuch an inundation of cant and jargon had 
overwhelmed. our language, as gave but 
little proſpect of it's riſing again. On 
the reſtoration: however, all might have 
been amended ; but from the diſſolute 
manners and univerſal corruption in the 
reign of Aden the ſecond; there could 
be no e: that any uſeful ſcheme 
for cheipublick benefit ſnould take place. 
The ſhort period of his ſucceſſor's govern- 
ment was too full of troubles and commo- 
tions, and at the time of the revolution, 
and during king William's reign, the _ | 
: Nene of men were too much taken: up in IF 
dog 1 = 
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eſtabliſhing our noble conſtitution, and 
their attention tag much engaged by the 
wars waged: for the preſervation of the 
liberties of Europe, to give heed. to any 
other 1 matters, however important in them- 
ſelves. © The firſt propoſal, that we know 
of, for an attempt of that kind, was made 
by. Dr. Swift, towards the latter end of 
19 55 Anne's. xeign, in a letter to the 
high treaſurer... And it is generally 
me that the ſcheme would certainly 
haye been, reduced. to practice, had it not 
for. the ſudden death of that 
princeſs, ſoon after the publication of that 
piece. Let others enquire into the cauſes 
why it has eyer ſince lain dormant; it is 
ſufficient to my purpoſe to ſay, that hither- 
to no attempt has been made towards the 
regulation of our language, which like 
our commons is ſuffered to lie deſolate, 
uncultivated, and waſte, to.the great pre- 
—— point of Ne as n as or- 
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you theſe "cauſes no longer” herd; nor 5 
F any force. The great. N of of Bud 
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un motives whith- tndce ou 
1 © anceſtors, upon the firſt eſtablith 
ment of a general e of education, 't 
lay ſuch a ſtreſs upon the ſtudy of Latin 
and Greek, and to dedicate Tuch” a "vat 
portion of time to the acquiſition of {kill 
in thoſe languages, when at the fame 
time their own was totally negletted, are 
no longer of any force. There is neither 
the ſame neceſſity to ſpur us now, not 
the ſame advantages to induce us to ſuch 
a cloſe application to thoſe, whether" we 
conſider the general utility reſulting from 
them to the publick, or the private emd- 
luments to individuals. The learned lan- 
guages are no longer the ſole repoſitaties 
of knowlege; on the contrary, the Engliſn 
is become an univerſal magazine not only 
of antient but of all modern wiſdom. 
All the great authors of antiquity, as well 
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as of the preſent times, of whatever na- 
tion, or in whatever language, may now 


5 be read 1 in Engliſh; tho” not perhaps With 


equal delight, yet with equal advantage 


in point of knowlege. 80 that the laity 


need no longer be afraid of the clergy in 


chat reſpect, even tho they were entirely 


to give up to them the ſuperior toil and 
labour of reading the originals. Add to 
this, that we have had fince thoſe days, 


many excellent writers of our own, upon 


ſubjects of much more importance to us 
than any that have been handed down to 
us in the books of antiquity, and which 
were untouched by them. Not to mention 
that even in regard to thoſe works calculat- 
ed to give delight, and from which they 
claim their chief pre- eminence, there 
have not been wanting in this country, 
men of perhaps as great reach of fancy, 
and genius, whoſe writings, if they were 


a5 much ſtudied, and whoſe beauties 
(paradoxical as the opinion may ſeem) if 


they 1 were as well underſtood, as thoſe of 


the admired antients, might perhaps af- 
7 ford as much pleaſure, and in no reſpect 
2 the No to chem. The publick 


conteſts 
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conteſts in regard to religion, wherein all 
the able pens of the fereral nations of 


Europe were engaged, and in which the 


diſputes were carried on in Latin, have 
long ſince ceaſed; and it is more than a 
century ſince -we have been embroiled in 
civil conteſts with various ſects at home, 
wherein the controverſy. has been entire 
managed in Engliſh. | So, that howeyer 
neceſſary to promotion, and distinction, 


ſkill in Latin might formerly have been | 


to a clergyman, of late years knowlege of 
the Engliſh language would be much 
more conducive to thoſe points. Beides, 
the language itſelf has been ſo much en- 
larged and improved ſince thoſe days, 
that it is rendered capable of anſwering 
every end, whether of profit or pleaſure, to 
us At leaſt, better than all'the others put 
together, and conſequently is become 
more worthy t to be ſtudied. To ſtate the 
account in ſhort between, our forefathers 
and us, they ſhewed great wiſdom and 
good ſenſe in making the learned lan- 
guages the chief ſtudy in their days, be- 


cauſe, however round. about the Way, 
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none «tr; 1 becauſe our own, then 
"poot and alten could be no other 
Way efiriched or refiied. Private perſons 
were in the fight to labour at perfection in 
thoſe; becauſe, beſides the knowlege which 
they! could not otherwiſe Have obtained, 

thiey were fire' of meeting ſuitable rewards 
In point of reputation | he fortune. But 


the very ſame motives which urged them 

i powerfully: to apply to Latin and Greek; 

are now more cogent. with -us to ſtudy 
= chiefly « our own language. Becauſe a great- 


T quantity of uſeful knowlege. can. with 


more eaſe and leſs time be acquired in 
that than in any, 1 had almoſt ſaid all the 
others: and becauſe the ſoil ! is now ſo 


Tom that it requires more than ordi- 
ry cultivation and tillage, in order to 


produce uſeful and profitable crops, in- 


ead of being 1g OVer-run n with gawdy flowers, 
and. noxious Weeds. And AS to indivi- 
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2 blind veneration paid to the institutions 


and cuſtoms of old? Upon the ſame 


; principle we might juſt. as reaſonably meet 


our enemies in the ſame. ſort of armour as 
was worn by our countrymen before the 


invention of guns. But cuſtoms, of which 


the immediate, abſurdity. « or detriment are 


at once ſeen and felt, upon change LM 
f cumſtances, are eaſily and neceſſarily -4 


tered ; whereas thoſe, the ill 8 


quences of Which lie more remote, 3 2 
the bad effects whereof are not ſenſibly pe 

ceived till after a number of years 1 
ed away, are often ſuffered to remain, Ul 
time gives them faſt root, and age ſanclißes 
them. Their duration becomes an argument 


of their goodneſs, ahd people inſtead of 


: weighing their intrinſick merit in the ſcale 


of reaſon, are apt at once to, form a con- 
cluſion that they could not have laſted fo 


long had they not been right. If. it were 


not for this ſort of prepoſſeſſion, how i is, it 


poſſible to account for the abſurd notians 


of ſo many darents, that Greek and Latin 


ate till the hi igh roads to fortune, becauſe 


they were ſo two centuries ago, notyvith- 
1 the many — inſtances to 
7 the 
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15 hb bünther befbmg che keys, How many 


excellent ſcholars, now pining in want, 
make no other uſe of their Latin but 
to lament in Virgilian ſtrains that ever 


they were acquainted with Virgil, or knew 


any other but their mother tongue? 
With what forrow do they look back upon 
their paſt time itretrievably miſpent, tho 
not thro' their on fault, and with it had 
been employed in learning ſome trade 
by which they might be ſure of acquir- 
ing a comfortable ſubſiſtence ? Is not the 
ingenious and learned tranſlator of Mil- 
ton's paradiſe loſt, a work which may do 
'hofiour to this country, as it 
will make that nobleſt of our productions 
univerſally known thro” Europe, and may 


decome one of the ſtrongeſt inducements 


order to read ſo excellent à piece in the 


original; is not this man, I ſay, to the diſ- 
grace of the age, now ſtarving (and 
probably doomed to do ſo for the reſt. 
part of the country? And ſhall many fa- 
thers expect that their ſons will be able 
to 'outdo! bin in learning, or have nobler 


Por- 


* 
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opportunities of diſplaying it ? But indecd 


in many caſes this may not be the effect 


of choice, or prejudice, but of neceſſity. 
Numbers there are who ſee the abſurdity 
— conduct, but can find no ee 
* rn <a | ts 


- wiſh; and therefore ate obliged to follow: 
the reigning mode. Nor can it be doubts, . 


ed, that if the means of acquiring ſkill in 
the Engliſh were as eaſy and common, if 
it could be taught by as certain rules, and 
the preceptors were as knowing in that as 


in the learned languages, infinitely a 


greater number would apply themſelves 
to a critical ſtudy of that, both from. 
be net ce ee e than to 
the others. ad 

That 1 r 


I ſhall ſet down part of a paſſage, the | 


quoted before, from Mr. Locke, as at once 
fully expreflive; of, and at the ſame time 


giving a ſanction to my own ſentiments: . oy 


I am not here ſpeaking againſt Greek 
and Latin ; I think they, ought; to be 


* ſtudied, and the Latin, at leaſt, under - 


ene eee But 
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vhatever foreign languages a young man 
*,meddles with (and the more he knows 
the better) that which he ſhould critically 
* ſtudy, and labour to get a facility, clear- 
A neſs, and elegancy to expreſs himſelf in, 
-* ſhould be his own, and to this purpoſe 
he ſhould daily be exerciſed in it. 
Far be it from me indeed to depreciate 
che ſtudyof thoſe languages, without which 
I know it is impoſſible we can ever un- 
derſtand our own with accuracy. But 
the great fault complained of is, that this 
important end ſeems to be entirely for- 
gotten, thro a ſpirit of pedantry i in the 
teachers; by whom inſtructions in Greek 
and Latin are given as if they were de- 
direable only for their own ſakes, Where- 
as, were their uſes conſtantly pointed out 
to them towards illuſtrating their own 
language, young gentlemen would not 
only go thro' thoſe laborious ſtudies with 
more immediate delight to themſelves, 
but would ever after in life endeavour to 
* Keep up and improve what {kill they had 
acquired in thoſe, as greatly contributing 
to ſo uſeful a purpoſe. By a contrary prac- 
tice, it is well known, that very few, 
2 1 thro 0 
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thro a diſguſt; conceived of what appears 


to them an unprofitable toil, ever arrive 


at ſufficient perfection in thoſe languages 
to read the antient authors with eaſe and 
pleaſure in the original, and therefore 


when their neceſſary courſe is over, lay 


them totally aſide, and in a few years en- 
tirely forget what little they had acquired. 

If they continue to read, it is only in books 
written in Engliſh, with the principles of 
which being totally unacquainted, they 


form their notions of ſtyle upon ſuch 


authors as happen to pleaſe them moſt. 
In the choice of which, the matter whereof 
they treat, not the manner in which it is 
handled, is chiefly conſidered, * Too 
many of this ſort paſs upon vulgar readers 
© for great authors and men of profound 


© thought, not on account of any ſuperio- 


* rity either in ſenſe or ſtyle, both which 
they poſſeſs in a very moderate degree, 
nor of any diſcoveries they have made in 
arts and ſciences, which they ſeem to 
© be little acquainted with: but purely 
$ * becauſe ey Aer" the 93 of cor- 


„ Biſhop of Cloyne, q 
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rupt men, who are pleaſed to have the 
. clamours of conſcience ſilenced, and 
© thoſe great points of the chriftian reli- 
gion made ſuſpected, which with- held 
them from many views of pleaſure and 
© intereſt, os. made them 'uneafy in the 
* commiſſion of them.” The fame argu- 
| ment will hold. i in regard to writings upon 
any other fubjects which flatter the paſ- 
Forts, pleaſe, the humours, or fall Eck 
with the par notions of men; 
chis alone is fufficient to account 1 
the general bad taſte which is allowed to 
prevail, as well as the quantity of falſe 
knowlege, far worfe than none ; for that 
amazing number of wretched pamphlets 
_ weritten to the times as the phraſe is, 
which are daily publiſhed, and daily find 
a ſufficient number of as wretched readers; 
in ſhort, for thoſe heaps. of traſh which 
are conſtantly expoſed to fale in the win 
| dows of _ bookſellers, like , unripe fruit 
greedily devoured by orcen-ficknefs appe- 
tites, and which fill the mind with crudi- | 
ties as pernicious to the underſtanding, as 5. 
thoſe of the other a are to the oe /# 05 
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the great increaſe of this evil Dr. Swift 
complained many years ago in a letter to 
the author of the Tatler. ＋ 1 can flot 
c n obſerve to you, "thats until of he 
ears a a. book was always 
nd in ſheep-ſkin, with ſuitable 22 
8 37 paper; the price never above 4 fil 
„ling; and taken off wholly by common 
« tradeſmen, or country pedlars. But how 
3 they appear in all ſizes and ſhaj pes, and 
in all places: they are handed pen fror 
lapfuls in every coffee houſe to perſons of 
« quality ; are ſhewn in Weſtminſter-hall, 
and the court of * Requeſts. You may ſee! 
c them gilt, and in royal paper, of five 
© or fix hundred pages, and rated accord- 
"ingly. I would engage to furniſh you 
« with a catalogue of Engliſh books, pub 
lihed within the compaſs of leren years 
* paſt, which at the firſt hand would coſt” 
you an hundred pounds, wherein you" 
© ſhall not be able to find ten lines 
together of common grammar or com- 
mon ſenſe. It muſt be allowed, that if 
En gun, were ftadied and commonly or 


4 No. 230. | 
Q 2 under- 
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nnderſiood, and that conſequently 4.867 
veral good taſte pręvailed among ſt readers, 
none of theſe miſerable productions could 

N meet with a ſufficjent fale, a and they would 

| therefore be. ſtifled 1 in their. birth. . n 

f correct ſtyle ſhould once. become a necal- 

TS fary requiſite. to the ſucceſs of any. book 
which may be 5 to the publick, 
what an army of able-bodied writers muſt 
then be obliged to lay down the Pen, 
who inſtead of corrupting the hearts and 

Yiſoning.the underſtandings of their fel- 

: po ſubjects, would become uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety bye carrying muſkets agupſt 
the enemies of their country. 

If it be granted that at this day Englich 
is the Janguage moſt univerſally read by 
"Engliſhmen ; that. even by thoſe who 
have made t TE egreateſt progreſsi in Latin and | 
Greek, the number of books read i in their 
on is out of all proportion greater than 
in the learned lang guages ; that the princi- 
p view in reading 8 thoſe Or « other authors 
5 in foreign tongues, 18 amuſement whilſt 5 
5 our own are : chiefly ſtudied for: uſefyl, pur- 

. poſes; . muſt be allowed, that nothing 

5 can be a greater natiqnal Gacern than the 

| care 
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21 


care of our language. There i is ſuch an 


intimate connection between ideas und 


words, language and knowlege, that 
Whatever defici cy, or fault,” es "may 
: be in the one, neceſſarily affects the other. 
Clearnefs, or confufi on of ideas, ariſe from 2 
obſcurity or precifion in their marks, and 
the. quantity, as well "certainty of know- 
lege, depends upon the eaſe and exatinek 
bi which a. language i: is read or under- 
If the glaſs be not right, the 
ger reflected by it will not be exact. 
If che channel be müddy, the ſtream | 
which flows thro' it can not be clear; if 
"there lie heaps of rubbiſh in it, the water 
can not paſs ſwiftly, or ſmoothly. Should 
it therefore be the. caſe of any country, 
that an infinite number of books were 
read there, and very little knowlege ob- 
tained; that there ſhould be much f peak- 
ing, and little underſtanding; ; Ps diſ- 
putes upon all manner of topicks | ſhould 
be carried on both in converſation, and 
| writing, without ever comin to an end; 
it would not follow that the intellectual 
faculties of ſuch a people were inferior to 


00 Fi as >a whole might calily b. be ſolved 
; 183 | 128 r * by 
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by conſidering the ſtate of their language. 


So far as that is obſcure or ill underſtood, 


ſo far muſt the knowlege/acquired' in it 
be confuſed or erroneous,” This is at 
onee ſeen by any perſen who reads in a 
foreign language, as he can not pretend 


to underſtand any author in that, without 
firſt knowing the preciſe meaning of his 


words and phraſes; to obtain which, he 


is obliged to cloſe application and ſtudy; 


wherein he is aſſiſted by certain and ſtated 


rules. But it has been before obſerved, 


that in a mother tongue, where we have 
no rules to guide us, whoſe uſe and knowr- 


lege are obtained from the people we 
uſually converſe with, or the books we 
uſually read, we are much more liable to 
fall into errors than in any other, and con- 
ſequently in that have much more occa» 

Hon for ſtudy and application. When it 
is conſidered, that a ſingle term in a pro- 
poſition not underſtood exactly in the ſame 
manner, tho” perhaps very nearly, by two 


different perſons, may furniſh out matter 


of diſpute to run thro many volumes, and 
to laſt for ages; and when it is conſidered, 


high little care 18 taken to Cothe at an ac 


=, '- curate 
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—— a language, the moſt co- 
pious, and on many other accounts the moſt 
difficult to he well underſtood of any; in 
the known world, there will be no occa · 
vided in our opinions of any people, ſince 
the time of the ſeparation of philoſophy 
from the ſtudy of rhetorick; amongſt 
the Greeks. It is well known; that the 
deſtruction of all uſeful knowlege ſoon 
followed that ſeparation amongſt them. 
and it is to be feared, that the reſtoration 
of it amongſt us can be effected no ogy 
way than by their reunion, 

Seneca attributes the . which 
had crept into the ſtyle and language of 
the Romans in his days, to a decay of 
knowlege.. May not the converſe propo- 
ſition be true in regard to us, that our 
want of knowlege is chiefly owing to the 
neglect of ſtudying our language? and 
the corruptions of our underſtanding to 
thoſe of our ſtyle? Are not our minds 
chiefly ſtored with ideas by words, and 
muſt not clearneſs or obſcurity in the one, 


Es lage the ſame in the Pa 


P11 Rs. - 


The only remedy that could be effectual 
im this caſe, he ſaid, was to cure tlie mindꝰ. 
2 that was ſound andfirong, the diſ- 
courſe would: conſequentliy be fo too. 
But muſt not the mind be cured, and rea- 
ſoniſtrengthened by the inedium of lan- 
guage r It is from the mind; ſays he, that 
allꝛour ſentiments and words proceed . 
ut muſt not the ſentiments come out 
zecloathed in words according to the con- 
ception had of them when admitted? 
However juſt his reaſoning may be in re- 
gard to the Romans, yet it will not hold 
n regard to us, unleſs our language were 


n an equal ſtate of perfection, and eſta- 


bliſhed upon as ſolid principles, as theirs. 
There is a great difference between per- 
ſons who. thro'; wantonneſs, or caprice, 
ander from the way, yet have always 
the right road open to them whenever 
they recover from their infatuation, and 
thoſe Who may find themſelves in an error, 
and with to correct it, but have no. th: to 
guide them to what is right.. 


ni. Gratdd Rulff diet de lb. Ar de 
21eureter: Ille ſano ac: valente, orat'o quoque:robuſta, 


Fortis, 2 
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It may be argued from the great per- 
ſpicuity viſible in the reaſonings of ſeveral 
of our eminent writers, wherein they do 
not at all yield to the antients, that the 
-Engliſh language is capable of conveyitig 
knowlege to the mind, and diſplaying it 
aſterwards, in as clear a manner as that of 
the Greeks- or Romans. But this argu- 
ment properly traced, i may perhaps lead 
to a contrary concluſion. Some of our 
moſt diſtinguiſhed writers appeared in an 
age when all knowlege was acquired in 
the learned languages; ſuch as Bacon, 
Raleigh, Hooker, and many more. In 
the more advanced ſtate of the Engliſhy it 
is apparent to all who read his works, 
from what ſtores Milton heaped together 
that immenſe treaſure of ideas. In ſuch 
of their writings as are in Engliſh, they 
ſeem to labour and ſtruggle with the lan- 
guage to give birth to their choughts; in 
the ſame maturity and perfection with 
-which they were conceived, and are there- 
fore conſtantly obliged to have recburſe to 
expreſſions borrowed. from the Latin: 
whilſt the Juno Lucina of the antients 
I always at hand When their 
5 — 
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thoughts were 3 in the Roman 
language. It. is well known, that New- 
ton, and Locke, ſtudied, thought, and writ 
chiefly in Latin, as moſt capable. of that 
preciſion, ſo neceſſary to their ſubjects. 


Dryden, Addiſon, Berkley, Swift, and 
ſuch of our writers as are deemed moſt 


Aafical, had their minds conſtantly im- 
pregnated with ideas from the antient 
languages. Nor can there perhaps be a 
ſingle inſtance, produced of any man who 
never read or thought but in Engliſh, that 


| deſerves the name of an author. If 


Shakeſpear be allowed to be an exception 
(which yet remains to be proved, as there 
is good reaſon to believe that he at leaſt 
underſtood Latin well) there is no forming 
a rule from a ſingle inſtance of ſo prodigi- 


ous a birth, nor fixing a ſtandard of mea- 


ſurement to others from one mind of ſo 
gigantic a ature, 1, 1; | 
The dificulty of writing, wich 1 | 


: and accuracy in our language, can appear 


from nothing more ſtrongly than this, 
that it ſeems generally allowed by thoſe of 


the greateſt diſcernment, and who have 


1 ee the Panty" that out of the- 
infinite 


— — 
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finite number who have publiſhed: their 
works, we have, but very few, who have 
Written pute and correct Engliſh. And 
they who were well acquainted with Dr, 
Swift, muſt have often heard him, fay, 
that the exactneſs of his ﬆ yle was the 
chief ſtudy and” labour of his "ike. How 
miſt ſuch difficulty and conſtant attention 
check the progreſs of thoſe poſſeſſed of the 
moſt elevated genius, and what noble pro- 
ductions may they not have been the occa- 
ſion of loſing to the world? + The artiſt 
would make but a flow progreſs, were he 
obliged himfelf to provide and prepare all 
his materials; but when they are ready to 
his hand, he can diſpatch a great deal in 
a little time, and with eaſe, Nor is it to 
be doubted, that if they had been early 
trained and inſtructed in their own lan- 
guage, ſo as to acquire an habit of writing 
it with correctneſs and facility, when they 
firſt thought of publiſhing, but that even 
our moſt eminent authors would have left 
behind them works far ſuperior both in 


4 The leſs. wy a s imagination ſuffers aa 
the mechanical part of poet the more his fancy is 


capable of tikings it's flight. The leſs it is confined, the 
more liberty it has for invention. 


Dy Bois, Cris. Ref, val. 3. e. 3. 
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quantity and, quality to what they are at 
preſent. So that we, may ſafely fay with 


De. wit, in, his letter to the lord hig 


9 * That, nothing, would be 
greater uſe. towards the improvement o 
wlege and politeneſs, than ſome ef- 


4 cle method for correcting, enlarging, 


and aſcertaining our language. 


if it were poſſible to bring the Engliſh lan- 
guage to as great a degree of perfection, 


ſtability, and general uſe, as thoſe of Greece 


and Rome. In order to ſee whether this be 
practicable or not, I ſhall hereafter conſider 
it with relation to the Roman language 
only, as well to avoid fruitleſs repetitions 
(fince all arguments conelufive vvith reſpect 
to the one, will be equally ſo in regard to 
the DSN as becauſe we have a more di- 


ſtinct knowlege of the riſe and progreſs 


of the Roman, than of the Greek, as wall 


s 


There is no one will heſitate to allow, 
that nothing could be more. deſirable, no- 
thing could more effectually contribute to 
the benefit and glory of this country, than 


25 the means by which it was brought t to 


fection: I ſhall endeavour to ſhew that the 


means to arrive at it are equally in our 


then, as to it's per- 


power, 


. 
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power, that bur inducetnents are ſtronger, 
and that we might in all probability com- 
the end in a fhörter ſpace of time] 
d with leſs labour than they did; Second - 
ly, as to ſtabilt That if out language 
32 once broughit to 4 ſtandard, e have 

more powerful and certain means to fix 
and preſerve it in its ſtate of perfectidn 
than they had. "Thirdly," as to general uſe: 
That we have it more in our power than 


they had to propagate our u and 
make! it univerſal. A 7 


FELT FEELRI 


That the means to arrive at Sake in 
our language. are equally : in our power, 


5 that our inducements fo it are hronger, 


and that we might ! in all ' probability com- 
paſs our. end in a ſhorter, . ſpace of | time, 


; i and with . Jabour, than the Romans dig, 


J 


8 5 bas been alte ady hewn, chat the 
means By which the Norrlän language 
Was ithproved, and arrived at it's tate of 
perfection, were tlie Kidy, arid ptuctice of 


 Thetorick, „ And oratory. An attention to 
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thoſe neceſſarily induced -an attention to 
language. The power of words, whether 
in regard to ſenſe or ſound, became 4 
point of eſſential contention to thoſe 
who were to ſpeak 1 publick. To aſſiſt 
them in their progreſs, the Romans had 
the benefit of the precepts and ag ny 
of the Greeks, But in this teſpect we 
have rather the advantage, firice we Fo | 
_ theirs alſo added to thoſe of Greece. It 
may be preſumed that from the writings 
of Ariſtotle, Plutarch, Longinus, Cicero, 
and Quintilian, a better treatiſe of rheto- 
rick might be compiled now, than any 
which was in uſe amongſt the Romans, 
at leaft previous to the time that their lan- 
guage had arrived at perfection. It is true, 
that the Greck rhetoricians did not a little 
contribute to the progreſs of their pupils, 
by joining example to precept, in an art 
which above all others requires to be 
learned immediately from the mouth of a 
maſter. But if the fartie encouragement | 
were now given, it it is not to be doubted 
but that many maſters would ſoon ariſe, 
equally well qualified with them both 46 
g dune and models for imitation. 
That 
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That the inducements to the ſtudy. of 
oratory, and conſequently of language,: are 
more powerful with us than with the Ro- 
mans, may be cafily feen, by: conßdering | 
that there is not a fingle point in which it. 
was uſeful or. neceſſary to them, wher tein 
it is not equally ſo to us. Bat there is one 
article, wherein it's utility is beyond all 
degrees of compariſon greater and more 
extenfive than in all the reſt, Which is pe- 
culiar to us, : mean the article of reli- i 
gion. 

That we und! in all probability bring | 
our language to a ſtate of perfection in a 
much ſhotter ſpace of time, and with leſs 
labour and difficulty, than the Romans did 
theirs, may be judged by a comparative 
view of the ſtate of theirs, at the period 
when the introduction of the fludy of 
eloquence firft engaged them in that taſk, 
with ours as it ſtands at prefent. It AY 
be obferved, that at that juncture the Ro- 
man language Was far from having arrived 
at a ſtate of maturity; ; it was nk, and 
poor, and was gradually ſtrengthened and 
enriched by What it borrowed by lit- 


tle and ble from the Grecian ſtores, 
| R Whereas 
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Whereas ours has long ſince arrived at its 
full ſize, and is copious even to exuberance. 


They were obliged to wait the flow growth 


of the tree; but ours has long ſince borne 
fruit, and is likely to become barren only 
thro the luxuriance of the branches. It 
is apparent enough how much leſs time it 
requires to prune away what is ſuper- 
fluous, than to wait the gradual. increaſe 
of what is uſeful. Beſides, they had then 
no books written in Latin that could be 
of any great aſſiſtance to them. If the 
judgement of Horace is to be relied on, 
even the beſt authors of thoſe times wrote 
in a very coarſe inelegant ſtyle. On which 
account ſcarce any of them have been 
handed down. to us, except ſome. of the 
works of Plautus. And we know in 
what eſtimation * his writings, 'as well 
as thoſe of his cotemporaries, were held 
in the Auguſtan age. Ennius, Pacu- 
vius, &c. ate known to us only by name. 
Whereas we have in our language at 
preſent, ſeveral works which 522 at once 


At noftri proavi Plautinos & numeros 0 SE] 
Laudavere ſales, nimium nes) utrumque, 
| Ne dicam ſtulte, mirati, Hoax. 
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ſerve as rules to guide us in our enquiries, 
and ſtandards to fix our knowlege when 
attained. The learned and ingenious au- 
thor of our Engliſh dictionary has deli- 
vered it as his opinion, that From the 


© authors which roſe in the time of Eliza- 
«© beth, a ſpeech might be formed adequate 


© to all the purpoſes of uſe and elegance. 
If the language of theology were ex- 
© trated from Hooker and the tranſlation 
© of the Bible; the terms of natural know- - 
lege from Bacon; the phraſes of policy, 
© war, and navigation, from Raleigh; the 
dialect of poetry and fiction from Spenſer 
© and Sidney; and the diction of common 
life from Shakeſpear ; few ideas Would 
©be loſt to mankind, for want of Engliſh* - 
words, in which" they might be ex- 
preſſed. To this we may add, that af | 


models of ſtyle, Milton in the poetick, 


and Shakeſpear in the dramatick, Swift, 
Addiſon, Dryden, and Sir William Tem- 
ple (in ſome of his works) in proſe, may 
be conſidered as truly claffical, as the Vir- 
Lil, Cæſar, Tully and Salluſt of the Ro- E 
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mans; nor is there any reaſon that they 
ſhould not be handed down as ſuch egual- 
ly to the end of time, unleſs by abandon- 
ing our language entixely to the fantaſti- 
cal caprices of novelty, it ſhould come 
to be ſo changed and metamorpholed, as 
that they ſhall be as little underſtood, and 
read with as little pleaſure, two or three 
ceaturies hence, as the preceding authors 
of that date are now by us. At which time 
perhaps ſome ſeribbler of the day may 
de employed to modernige them; by 
| paſſing thro whoſe filtring ſtone, they may 
indeed be made more clear, but muſt en- 
tirely loſe their ſpirit. And who knows 
but that if a total ignorance of the force 
and harmony of numbers ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to continue, and the vile Gothick 
Aaſte for rhime ſhould increaſe, bat that 
-forne future verſifier thall be rewarded, and 
obtain univerſal praiſe, for chiming the di- 

vine numbers of Paradiſe loft, and fitting 
them to the vitiated ears of the age, Nor 
wWill this ſeem an imptobable conjecture, 
When we conſider with what pleaſure, at 
this day, the fiery Pegaſus of Homer is 
"beheld. in trammels, ambling: along in a 
F = ſhuffling 
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That if out. Janguage. were once brauht px 
a ſtandard, ave have more pruerful.aud 
certain means to fix and preſerue. it it 
1 Sag basale than tley ba. 
«arty £ WONDERING: 

\HE eee | 

1 - conſidered in regard to tro points, 

pronunciation, and meaning. To the ſirſt 

it is neceſſary that the ſame Words dhould 
always be ſounded in the ſame manner; 
to the laſt, that they ſhould be always un- 
derſtood in the ſame ſenſe. The uſe gf 
ſpeech. is chiefly inſtrumendal to the fag 


mer, of books to the latter, The mme 


univerſally: therefore à language is well 


and uniformly ſpoken, hy any people, che 


more likely it is; to acquire permanence 
as to pronunciation: the greater num- 


ber of correct authors there are in it, who 
agree in the uſe of 8 more 
generally they are read, the greater proſe 


hors 15 . "89g ſtability as to 


3 meaning. 
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meaning. To enſider theſe two points 
ſeparately;.. Finſt, as to ſound. To make 
a; language unwerfally and uniformiy 
well ſpoken, by any people, it is neceſſary 
that the pronungiation ſhould be formed 
upon known, inyariable. rules, ard that the 
cuſtomary ſpeech ſhould. be conformable 
to choſe rules., For as the bulk of the 
people can not be, ſuppoſed to be ac- 
quainted with thoſe, cuſtom muſt in that 
caſe, as well as in moſt, others, ſupply in 
them the want of knowlege. Both theſe 
points were admirably. provided for a- 
mongſt the Romans. They did not leaye 
the ſound of their language to chance or 
caprice, it was eſtabliſhed upon rational 
and certain rules, to which all their pub- 
lick ſpeakers conformed. This unifor- 
mity of pronunciation in their orators ne- 
cnſſarily diffuſed n general. geo taſte thro! 
hearers Which ſuppliedꝭ the place 
rules; and at dhe ſame time furniſhed 
them wilo a dute vriterion, by which they 


weight. Acover aur impropricty. in; the 
ſound of words. For being accuſtomed to 


hear their words s always ſounded in in the 
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ſenũble of the leaſt alteratibn, and the 


| become the guatdians of their! 


being new was a ſfficient mark to them 
of the prontticiation's being vitieus, It 
is impoſſible to conceive à more immove-· 


able ſtandard to language,” conſidered 
in regard to ſound only, or à ſtronget 


bulwark againft innovations; Mam this Was. 
Fer when the laws uf ptonufictation ders 
once elabliſhicy-the'Gratos, upon cer 
tain and fational principles, it was no len 
ger in their power to break thre” them: 
on the contrary, they were obliged 
a more ſtrict and exact obfrervation ef the 
rules than anysthers, and fror thenoeforth 
were compelled to folle / cuſtem not 
choice. For What /publick. ſpeaker in 
his ſenſes would venture thro an affec- 


tation of novelty, toexpBſe himſelf to thb 
cenſure or ridicule ef the meaneſt of his 


bearers ? Thus the body f che 


any 
a5 well as their liberties: and it is ob- 


ſervable tliat they both fell together. Nor 
is' this at all Wenderfüh ör Without it's 


, b9cmoRtuo2s gnisd 10 1, brow To bnvot - 
+?! Indichnlo den vitoar rel qhaximam cſs valgus Y 
m re 705645 F & con Urnen 
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foundation th fedſon. For tho che milk 
 titude have not underſtanding to form po- 
htical fy yitems, or fix rules to languages, 
Hay tho they are incapable of knowing or 
, G2 dene ei d fitneſs after they are 
_eftablithed, yet they will be always found 
theit true and natural "ſupports, and it is 
by therm alone that either the one or the 
other can be preſerved, ot ' deſtroyed; 
Fowever ingenuity and defigg way be 
the property of the few, labour and exe- 
cution depend upon the many. Reaſon 
and law may be the province of one, 
but firength e Loco 3 is the 
order. eee Of ene 
| It was to the Hunt opportune they 
had of heating their publick ſpeakers, that 
the Romans wete " indebted for their genes 
fal exactneſs of pronunciation; from which 
ald reſulted it's fixed ſtate. Now if we 
Eqmpare our opportunities with theirs,” it 
Wül ät once appear, that in this reſpect 
the advantage lies greatly on our fide. For 
beſides thoſe of the ſenate : houſe, bar, 
&., which we have in common with 
> hom, our churches furniſh e one of, more 
| frequent, regular, and general uſe, than 


3 . | all 
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all che othiers. Theſe are daily open to 
all ranks and orders, and it is part of the 
duty of every petrſon in the natiom to at- 
tend divine ſetvice at leaſt one day in tbe 
week. If therefore the pronunciation f 
our language were fixed by certain rules, 
and were uniformly and invariably obſerv- 
ed by all the clergy, if they had alſo an 
equal power with the orators of old 
of captivating attention, and charming 
the car, is it to be doubted but that a 
general good | taſte; and exactneſs of 
ſpeech, would be diffuſed thro the whole 
people, proportionably ſupetior to the 
Romans, as our advantages and oppor- 
tunities would be greater and more fre- 
quent? This muſt be allowed, umleſs the 
people of this country are inferior to'theth 
both in ſenſitive and intellectual antes 
a point which will hardly Be granted. 
Now to conſider language SK reſped 
to it's meaning. It will not require much 
Pains to prove, that we' have it in our 
power to eftabliſh that as certainly, and 
more univerſally than the Romans Had. 
Here it is to be obſerved, that the intellec- 
tual nora Is chiefly concerned, whereas 
R 4 5  promun- 
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pronunciation is obtained anly:thro!: the 
enſe of bearing. By che invention cf 
VPriting che meaning of words can be oon⸗ 
Vexed. to che, mind. as perfectly by the eye; 
as thro the gag. And that methad which 
gives the greateſt room and moſt time for 
Malunderſtanding ta exert itſolf. will bid 
 thefaireſtfor.procuriog thegreateſt-accu- 
racy in the Fnowlege of Words. There 
gan be no doubt therefore that this is to 
be. acquired more perfectly, and with 
more .certainty, by ſtudy, and books, 
| than by; converſation, and public ha- | 
rangues ;. for. this plain reaſan, that in 
the one caſe a man commands his own 
time, and can appropriate as much of it as 
hethinks proper, to weigh the force of every 
word 32100; the e ther, his underſtanding 
gbliged.to keep.;pace with the ſpeaker. 
2 this geſpect, che invention of printing 
che Eiben us an amazing advantage over 
e antients, As. their books were all trans 
>=" pes ee bf.eopits:cquld nat 
be go ali multiplied, or- conſequentiy 
Bi 8 hands. And che expence 
chafing; thoſe. written copies was :{0 


bots — WO except: thoſe. of 


aohutnoa | fortune, 
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fortune, were in a manner precluded from 
che uſe of them. Accordingly we find 
that the people in general were wholly 
illiterate.\ Whereas amongſt us, by means 
of the preſs,” and the cheapneſs of bobks, 
there are hardly any ſo low who may not 
acquire knowlege by the eye! as Well is 
by the ear. Hence it is manifeſt that ſxill 
in our own language might eaſily become 
more univerſal now, than it could in their 
days. And that it might in a much ſhort- 
er ſpace of time, with more eaſe,” and 
equal certainty, be reduced to rules, and 
fixed to a ene Hap den een, 
men BHP 2 2 | 
It is true has thie 650 ien indie the 
min and the preſs, which give us ſuch 
a vaſt ſuperiority over the antients, may 
produce effects directly oppoſite to What 
we have been ſpeaking of. The Pulpit, 
vrhich as it is the moſt general, ought to 
be the moſt fixed ſtandard of pronuticia- 
tion, may be made the chief f. ource' of 
diverſity-and- corruptiointin point of Jound? 
And che preſs," which" might be the grar 
conduit of khowlege” and clearticls, may 
become the main channel örebtetrity and 
SHELLY confuſion 
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confuſion as to meaning. If the clergy, 
| being entirely deſtitute of rule, ſhould 
uſe of that mode of pronunciation which 
he has accidentally acquired, or which he 
prefers: from fancy or caprice, we may 
heie-Engliſh-fpoken in the churches in as 
muny varidus dialects as there are ſhires in 
this iſland ʒ and there may be as many ſin- 
gularities in particular words as there are 
individuals of that order. Nor can their 
example fail to have a ſtrong inſtuence 
upon the generality of their hearers. If 
the preſs ſhould prove to be an eaſy paſſ- 
port to authors who do not underſtand the 
language they write in, but who from an 
art of flatrering the paſſions, and humour- 
ing the vitious aud depraved taſte of the 
age, obtain great vogue and are generally 
read; it will follow that the mind of the 
reader will neceſſarily be contaminated by 
any tant in the ſtyle of the admired 
- wrifet; and that obſcurity, and want of 
pseiboß in che words of the one, will pro- 
duce confuſion and irregularity in the 
prom roy Pre DE LEI * Tos - 
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Indeed thoſe two great inſtruments, as 
they are im a perpetual ſtate of activity, 
muſt be continually doing good or harm 
to the ſtate of knowlege. As their 
power extends itſelf over the whole realm, 
inſomuch that there is not an individual 
Vb is not in ſome meaſure influenced by 
it, the good or harm muſt be univerſal. 
If their movements were regulated hy juſt 
and fixed rules, directed to proper ende, 
their operations would be uniform, and 
the beſt effects would follow. If they 
are left to the guidance of lind chance, 
nothing but e _—_ mn can 
enſue. 4 
— ended ue — 
example of this truth. For many ages 
was their language in a ſtate of diſ- 
order and perpetualł 6 change, like ours: 
but when once they: applied themſelves 
to the ſtudy of it, and reduced it to rule, 
it was brought by means of it's tegularitj 
into that fixed ſtate in Which we now ſee 
it, and by means of which it was that we 
do now ſoe it. If We do not apply to the 
the ſame method, there can be nothing 
more evident than that ours muſt go on 


pope” 


- 
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perpetually fluctuating, and there is the 
higheſt degree of probability to ſuppoſe 
that the changes made in it will be conti- 
nually for the worſe. There would be 
no great difficulty in proving, that the 
ſtructure of our language is at this day in 
a worſe condition in regurd to ſound, than 
it was even in the time of Chaucer, And 
all who have wrote upon the point are 
agreed, that in every other reſpect it has 
been declining ſince the reign of Charles 
the firſt. Amongſt many others, the 
teſtimony of Mr. Johnſon muſt be of al» 
lowed authority on this occaſion, © * . 80 
© far. have I been from any care to grace 
© my pages with modern decorations, that 
© I have ſtudiouſly endeavoured to collect 
examples and authorities from the 
writers before the reſtoration, © whoſe 
works I regard as the wells of Engliſh 
© undefiled, as the pure ſources of genu- 
© ine diction. Our language, for almoſt æ 
century, has, by the concurrence of 
many cauſes, been gradually departing 
© from it's original Teutonick character, 
©and deviating _ TE fracture 
I'S ef e Jede Ga. an Bag mend 
0 and 
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and phraſeology, from which it ought 
to be our endeavour to recall it, by 
* making our antient volumes the ground- 
_ © work of ſtyle, admitting among the ad- 
dition of later times, only ſuch as may 
« ſupply real deficiencies, ſuch as are rea- 
diy adopted by the genius of our tongue, 
and incorporate. eafily ma our native 
«idioms. 16 
We have already taken a view of the 
riſe and progreſs of the Roman language 
towards it's perfection; let us now con- 
ſider the cauſes of it's decline and oorrup- 
tion. From this enquiry we ſhall evi- 
dently perceive, that the operation of the 
ſame cauſes, jointly with others more 
powerful of our own, muſt neceſſarily 
make our language grow worſe and worſe, 
and in no very long ſpace of time reduce 
it to an irretrievable ſtate of corruption, 
unleſs ſome meaſures are ſpeedily taken to 
eſtabliſh it on a fixed and ſolid foundation, 
And at the ſame time it will, appear, that 
12 it were once fixed, the means of pre- 
erving it in, that ſtate are much more 
certain, ang, powerful, with us, than with 
them, and that it might laſt with little or 
no 
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no variation, at leaſt as long as our con · 
ſtitution. 

Seneca attributes the comuation. of . 
guage in his days, to luxury, depravity 
of morals, affectation of ſingularity in the 
writers, prevalence of their example, and 
love of novelty . Ile has: repreſented 
_ the abuſe in ſuch ſtrong terms, and in- 
veighed againſt the innovations introduced 
at that time with ſuch force, that one 
would imagine he himſelf had entirely 

kept clear of them. And yet no one was 
a more remarkable inſtance. of the conta- 
gious power of example, and the irreſiſ· 

tible force of faſhion, than this very man, 
as no one contributed more to alter and 
corrupt the Roman ſtyle than he himſelf, 
Rollin has ſhewn the ſudden and general 


. Si diſciplina civitatis TRE & ſein dellelat dedit, 
he. are wa: 1 luxuriæ publica — laſcivia Non 
$ eſſe ingenio, alius animo col Nor. | 
a S a quomodo veſtium, ægræ 
civitatis indieia ſunt ; fic orationis — fi modo 
guens 4 oſtendit animos quoque, a quibus verba exeunt, 


Cum afſuevit animus faſtidire que ex more ſunt, & illi 
ro rade ſolita ſunt, ag in dr ione qued 2 > 
uerit. 

EC ungs ali vis inducit, ſub o tune el ventia 
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influence of example in the following 
manner. One fingle perſon of reputa- 
tion ſometimes, as Seneca obſerves, and 
he himſelf. is an inſtance of it, who by 
« his eminent qualifications ſhall have ac- 
3 quired the eſteem of the publick, may 
corrupt ſtyle. Whilſt moved by a ſeeret 
ambition, a man of this character ſtrives 
to diſtinguiſh Himſelf from the reſt of 
the orators and writers of his age, and 
to open a new path, Where he thinks 
it better to march alone at the head of 
© heels of the old maſters; whilſt he pre» 
fers the reputation of wit to that of ſo- 
f Iidity, purſues what is bright, rather than 
© what is ſound, and ſets the marvellous 
before the natural and true; whilſt he 
chuſes rather to apply to the fancy than 
* the judgement, to dazzle reaſon than 
* convince it, to ſurprize the hearer into 
an approbation rather than deſerve it, 
and by a kind of deluſion, and ſoft en- 
* chantment, carry off the admiration and 
© applauſes of ſuperficial minds, (and ſuch 
* the multitude always are) other writers 
* © ſeduced 
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ſeduced by the charms of novelty, and 
| if the hopes of a like ſucceſs, will ſuffer 
_  * themſelves inſenſibly to be hurried down 
© the ſtream, and add ſtrength to it by fol- 
_. *lowing it. And thus the old taſte, tho 
better in itſelf, ſhall give way to the new 
one without redreſs, which ſhall pre- 
*  * ſently aſſume the force of a law, and 
draw a whole nation after it“. 
hut if luxury, ſingularity, novelty, and 

example, had power to change the whole 
_ conſtitution of the Roman language, tho 
fixed and eſtabliſhed on ſuch ſolid foun- 
dations, and by ſuch. certain rules, what 
havock muſt they not make with ours 
which is deſtitute of both; left like a 
ſhip without either anchor, or rudder, to 
de tot about perpetually the ſport of every 
gale from faſhion or caprice? And how 
much more ſpeedily and univerſally muſt 
all alterations and corruptions, whether in 
ſound, or ſenſe, be propagated by means 
of the pulpit, and the preſs, whoſe power, 
.as it were, inſtantaneouſly pervade the 
whole land ? 


* How very 8 is the above paragra x to *. 
. of lord Shaſtsbur7?ꝰ " 
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It may be ſaid, that if a language ſo 

eltabliſned, fixed by ſo perfect a ſtandard, 
replete with ſuch excellent models, could 
not be preſerved from change and decay, 
to what purpoſe is it to take pains with 
ours, which in time muſt inevitably meet 
the ſame fate? But will any one aſk this 
who has read Virgil, Horace; Cicero, Livy, 
and the other great authors of Rome? 
Tho the prodigal and ſpendthrift ſucceſ- 
ſors of theſe great men, riotouſly and Wan- 
_ -tonly- ſquandered away their language 
-as well as the many other treaſures he- 
queathed to them by their frugal anceſ- 
tors, yet they could only do it during their 
on lives; and whatever debts they them- 
ſelves might have contracted to folly, 
their poſterity could not be deprived of 
their eſtate in knowlege, ſo indiffolubly 
entailed by the ſettlement of language. 
And ſhall we not endeavour to ſedure to 
future generations, entire and unchanged, : 
their birthright in Shakeſpear, in Milton, 
in Addiſon, and Swift? Or ſhall we put 
it in the power of one giddy and profuſe 
age to diſſipate, or render of no value, the 
* of treaſure now collected in the 
8 many 
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many excellent denn written by Tngliſk 
authors? 

If the natural mundi of thin gs were 
a ſufficient argument to deter-us from en- 
deavouring to fix them, the ſame would 
hold good in regard to every thing elſe as 
5 well as to language, and we might fit down 
for ever in a ſtate of inaction. Mr. John- 

\il ſon has juſtly obſerved on this ſubje&, 
＋ If che changes that we fear be thus ir- 

« reſiſtible, what remains but to acquieſce 

« with ſilence; as in the other inſurmount- 

* able diſtreſſes of humanity ? It remains 

© that we retard what we can not repel, 

* that we palliate what we can not cure. 

© Life may be lengthened by care, tho 
death can not be ultimately defeated : 

© tongues, like governments, haye a natu- 

ral tendency to degeneration ; we have 
long preſerved our conſtitution, let us 

© make ſome ſtruggles for our anguage. 
But ſurely tho! the conſideration of the 
cChangeable and periſhable nature of all 
other mortal works might juſtly occaſion 
deſpondence, yet ſuch deſpondence would 

not be well founded with 27 x to lan- 

x Pref, io his dd. 


guage, 
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guage, ſince that is the only ſublunary 
thing from which men may expect per- 
petuity to their labours, Of this we haue 
undeniable inſtances in the Greek and 
Roman authors / and ſurely a deſire of 
giving the ſume immortality to our on 
would not be irrational, and the attempt, 
however ineffectual, would be ſtill laude | 
able. Is it not to be wiſhed, that in caſo 
any great revolution ſhould hereafter 
wholly, deſtroy our language in the ſame 

manner that theirs were, ſo as that it 
ſhould be no longer ſpoken upon earth, 
that the fair memorials of the many great 
men produced in this country, the noble 
model of our conſtitution, and the true 
ſpirit of liberty, far ſuperior, to; the anti- 
ents, which breathes in our writers, ſhould. 
be preſerved: for ever like theirs, in gur 
books, in the maſterly drawing and lively 
colours of the originals? May not this be 
the means of perpetuating the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution either here or in ſome other 
country to the end of time? Had nat the 


noble authors of antiquity come down to 


us, we ſhould hardly have been able to 
ou ſo perfect an idea of liberty, or 
S 2 enjoyed 
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enjoyed the invaluable bleſſings it beſtows. 
And ſhould it be in the fate of things, 
that the long - laboured fabrick of our con- 
ſtitution, the work of ages, ſhould in time 
moulder away, and tumble to the ground, 
or be deſtroyed by violence, who knows 
in what regions of the earth the noble 
edifice may again and again be raiſed, 
ſhould the beautiful model be preſerved 
entire in the works of our writers? But 
to leave theſe ſpeculative points, and come 
to what is more uſeful. 

If it could be made appear probable, 
that were our language once fixed upon 
juſt and certain rules, it would in all like- 
lihood continue in the ſame ſtate, at leaſt 
as long as our conſtitution remained, ſure 
no one would think any pains too great 
to accompliſh fo defirable a point. Let it 
be remembered, that the Roman ſpeech 
and ſtyle continued invariably pure from 
| the date of their perfection, t till there was 
an alteration in their government; z and 
that the changes and corruptions intro- 
duced into their language and writings, 
Were not till ſome time after the people 
1 — 5 loſt their liberties. - This will in a 


; great 


g 
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great meaſure ſerve to confirm the hypo- 
theſis above laid down, that the ſtability of 
their language was chiefly, if not entirely, 
owing to the general good taſte acquired 
by the people from conſtantly hearing 
their orators. For upon the change of 
the republick into a monarchy, oratory 


| . was baniſhed, or only the ſhadow of it 


remained. The people no longer ac- 

cuſtomed to hear their ſpeech correctly 
ſpoken in publick, loſt their diſtinguiſhing 
faculty, their ſole criterion of propriety; 
and the few perſons who did, harangue at 
ſtated times, no longer reſtrained to rules 
by. the awe of the people, gave a looſe. to 
fancy, and affected whatever pronuncia- 
tion pleaſed them moſt. In this, thoſe 
who were moſt admired were moſt fol- 
lowed. Thus their ſpeech was no longer 
uniform, but different modes were intro- 
duced at different times, and obtained 
vogue in proportion to the reputation of 
_ thoſe who gave riſe to them. If therefore 
a general good taſte in the people was the 
ſureſt preſervative of ſound, and pronun- 
ciation, it has been already ſhewn, that 
we have better opportunities of diffuling , 
83 ſuch 
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ſuch a general taſte than the Romans had, 


provided our pronunciation were once 
eltabliſhed by rules. I ſhall now endea- 


vour to ſhewy upon the ſame principle, 


- that in regard to the ſenſe of words, and 


accuracy of ſtyle, we have alſo much more 


powerful means to preſerve them in a 


fixed ſtate, were they once brought to it. 
Whatever exactneſs or delicacy the 


Noman people in general might have ar- 


rived at in point of ſpeech, yet they could 
know little or nothing of their written 
language, and could therefore be but in- 
competent judges of the ſtyle of their au- 


_ *thors./ To obtain ſkill in that, reading 
and 


an application to books were neceſſary; 


but from the very manner in which thoſe 

- books were propagated, the copies muſt 
have been ſcarce and dear, and conſe- 

_ « quently. only read by the few. In this 
reſpect therefore the ſecurity of the con- 
tinuance of their written language in it's 
ſtate of perfection, was not ſo great as of 
that which was ſpoken. But the caſe is 
different with us. The preſs” has open- 

ed as vide an avenue to knowlege thro 
the 3 and people now 


may 


= 
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may be as univerſally benefited by read- 
ing, as by diſcourſe, - Thus our ſtyle in 
_ writing having the ſame; common broad 
bottom for it's -bafis with our - ſpeech, 
might be more ſecure of ſanding than 
that of the antients. But as the pyramid, 
which of all buildings is the moſt firm and 
durable, if reverſed, is the moſt liable to 
fall, ſo the very inftrument which might 
contribute - moſt to the refinement and 
eſtabliſhment of our language, if wrongly 
applied, may be the ſure means of it's cor- 
ruption and change. As the preſs is in 
_ conſtant action, it muſt conſtantly diffuſe 
either a good or bad taſte thro' the peo- 
ple. If they have no rules to guide them, 
their judgements, governed by chance or 
fancy, will conſequently be erroneous ; 
and however evidently ſo they may be, in 
time they muſt eee ain N 
cuſtom 
(Quem penes ardinium & js & norms 
: loquendi) 
Ae ee ach dennis a 
needy writers, - whoſe view is Profit, will 
of courſe conform to the reigning taſte, as 
the molt likely way to obtain fale for their 
© 84 works; 
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. and they who are actuated by 
nobler motives, will be allured by the 
charms of preſent fame. Even the judi- 
cious few, finding their endeavours vain to 
ſtem it, will ſuffer themſelves to be car- 
ried away by the torrent. This is the 
great ſource of the oorruptions in our lan- 
guage; And theſe corruptions very 
few of the beſt authors in out age have 
© wholly. eſcaped.” If Seneca with all his 
diſcernment, his knowlege, and fine taſte; 
could not reſiſt the force of faſhion; but 
fell himſelf into the very faults againſt 
which he ſo violently declaimed, and that 
in a language ſo regulated, ſo fixed, what 
are we to expect from our writers in one 
as yet unſettled, unaſcertained? The Ro- 
mans had one tolerable ſecurity for the 
preſervation of their ſtyle, from the high 
price of their books, ſo that no works 
were likely to meet with many purchaſers, 
but ſuch as were of reputation. Or if any 
innovations were begun in thoſe in the 
time of the republick, they were not of 
courſe. POET into ado 1 _ 
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the people in general, who were the guar- 
dians of that, knew little or nothing of 
the writings; and would not eaſfily bear 
any new modes in their orators. But with 
us a wide communication is opened be- 
tween the two channels, the ſtreams are 
blended, and whatever taint there is in 
the one, of courſe infects the other. We 
ſee daily that new phraſes and words are 
adopted from writings into diſcourſe, and 
from diſcourſe into writings: Since there- 

fore the people in general muſt be ulti- 
mately the regulators of our language, at 
leaſt in it's moſt eſſential points, it mainly 
imports, us that they ſhould be ' properly | 
qualified for ſo important an office. If 
they muſt all be taught to read, it were 
to be wiſhed they were alſo taught to un- 
derſtand. Whilſt they are committed to 
the care of the moſt ignorant maſters, and 
receive the firſt rudiments of language in 
the very worſt books that can be foumdi 
is it to be hoped that they ſhould acquire 
more knowlege than their teachers, or 

have a notion of ſtyle different from the 
models which have been preſented to 
them? If they were well inſtructed, and 
were 
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were made acquainted with none but 
good patterns, there can be no doubt but 
- as general a good taſte would prevail 
amongſt them in regard to written lan- 
guage, as did amongſt the Romans with 
reſpect to that which was ſpoken. The 
conſequence of which general good taſte 
would be, that no books which were not 
written in a good ſtyle would now find 
any fale, as no orator could then make 
his ways who did not ſpeak with pro- 
priety. And if this were the caſe, it is 


incredible what a number of fountains 


from whence flow ignorance and folly, 
vice and impiety, would at once be dried 
up, and diſappear. But this can never be 
till the preceptors have a ſyſtem of well- 


Aligeſted rules, to guide themſelves as well 


as their pupils in the courſe of their in- 
ſtructions. Till that happens the propa- 
gation of reading is but the propagation 
of error, and the preſs muſt continue to 
be the ſource of ignorance, and falſe 
talks. | 

I ſhall cloſe this chapter with ob- 


| ſerving that we have one great advantage 


over the antients, which is, that ſo long 
at. 
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at leaſt as our religion continues unaltered, 


we have. one ſure barrier againſt a total 
change of our language. This is ſet forth 


by. Dr. Swift in his letter to lord Oxford, 5 5 


where he ſays, * It is yd ur lordſhip's ab- 
« ſervation, that if it were not for the bible 
and common- Fe in the vulgar 
tongue, we ſhould hardly be able to 
* underſtand any thing that was written 
among us an hundred years ago; which 
s certainly true: for thoſe books being 
* perpetually read in churches, have prov- 
12 a kind of ſtandard for language, 
* eſpecially to the common people.” And 
this might be made a more certain, ge- 
neral, and durable criterion of words, 
than any the Romans had, not only in 


point of ſound and pronunciation, but alſo 
- of ſenſe and meaning. 
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pagate our” lun tunge in other countri: es, 
g 7 008 make ir #niverſel, than they bad. 
8 thous: glory oF a le arſe 
from theit authors, the propaga- 
tion War their language is neceſſary to the 
diſplaying of that glory in it's full luſtre, 
which otherwiſe would be unknown. in 


| other regions,” or dimly feen as thro a 
1 cloud. Of the propagation of a language 
F | there are chiefly three cauſes, conqueſt, 
commerce, and the number of uſeful or 
entertaining books which are written in 
it. Of theſe, the firſt has hitherto proved 
ĩineffectual. The victor may change the 
laws and cuſtoms of a country, but he 
will find it difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
make a total change in their language. 
The uſe of their native ſpeech is the laſt 
thing which the vanquiſhed would wil. 
lingly part with, and next to their thoughts, 
is what the conqueror has the leaſt power 
over. The attempt would prove imprac- 


ticable 
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ticable with regard to a preſont race, the 
chief of whom are too old to learn a 
new tongue; and indeed all endeavours to 
eſtabliſh it in a riſing generation have na- 
turally ended in a ſort of compromiſe, a 
mixture of the two, from which reſulted 
a new one. From this ſouroe may be 
derived almoſt all the various languages 
now ſpoken in Europe. Commerce in itſelf 
is but a very inadequate cauſe of ſpread- 
ing language, both as a very ſmall know- 
lege of it will ſuffice for the carrying on 
buſineſs, and as in this caſe it would be 
confined only to the mercantile part of 
other countries. Beſides, this too is apt to 
give riſe to a ne jargon; compoſed out 
of the reſpective tongues of the nations 
which trade with each other. But a 
conſtant commerce naturally excites cu- 
rioſity to be acquainted with the hiſtory. 
cuſtoms, and manners, of the people 
with whom it is carried on, which can not 
be obtained in a ſatisfactory manner with- 
out underſtanding their language. In 
this reſpect Great Britain has not only an 
infinite advantage over Rome, but in pro- 
N portiog to the extent of her trade, over 


all 


by the people who carried on the largeſt 
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all other countries in the world. For 
If by common conſent of all nations a 
language were to be pitched upon which 
ſhould he of univerſal uſe in point of 
traffick, the ſuffrages of courſe would 
fall, ceteris paribus, upon that ſpoken 


and moſt extenſive trade with the reſt of 
the world, That the Engliſh therefore 
is hardly known abroad, and the French 
ſo univerſally, can not be attributed to 
that cauſe, unleſs they are allowed to ex- 
ceed us in that point, To the propa- 
gation of a language, it is neceſſary that 
they who are inclined to. it may learn it 
with eaſe and certainty ; but this it is im- 
poſſible to do without the uſe of rules. 
The French haye very wiſely with great 
pains and labour regulated and fixed their 
tongue; ſo that foreigners of all countries 
may without much difficulty acquire even 
an accurate ſkill in it both as to ſound 
and ſenſe. Whereas a total neglect on 
che part of the Engliſh, in thoſe reſpects, 
has rendered it impoſſible to ſtrangers 
either to pronounce or underſtand it with 
any degree of propriety or certainty. Nor 

is 
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is this to be wondered at, conſidering how 
few even of the natives. have any great 
knowlege of either. And the difficulty 


of learning it abroad, may be judged from 
the very ſmall progreſs made in it by 


foreigners who reſide for years amongſt 
us; many of whom paſs great part of 
their lives, and take immenſe pains, with- 
out attaining even a tolerable idea of it. 
If the queſtion be aſked, why the Engliſh 
above all other European languages is ſo 
hard to be attained, the anſwer is ready, 
that it is the only one not yet reduced to 
rule. And this is the true reaſon that, 
notwithſtanding our univerſal commerce, 
it is ſo little known abroad, except to a 
few of the curious; and it is from a con- 
trary proceeding that the French has ob- 
tained a general currency. It may be 
worth the conſideration of politicians, 
whether this may not in time give them 
à ſuperiority in trade, as it may be a ſtrong 
inducement to moſt people, where other 
reſpects are equal, to give the preference 
to thoſe whoſe ſpeech they underſtand, 
and with whom they can converſe with 
eaſe. | N 5 
1 But 
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Bout the great cauſe of ſpreading a lan- 
_ * "guage, and which makes it moſt ſought 
£ "after, is the number of uſeful or delight- 
1 ful books Which are written in it. Of 
theſe the latter too has the preference. 
For writings merely of aſe; when well 
"tranſlated, loſe nothing of their intrinfick 
value: but p Dems, and elegant compo- 
ſitions in ptoſe, which are chiefly calcu- 
lated to give pleaſure, muſt loſe the greateſt 
part of their beauty in another language, 
as that conſiſts chiefly in the harmony re- 
ſulting from the arrangement of words, 
and a peculiat grace and force of phraſeo- 
logy. © Tranſlations; © to works of this 
ſort, are like prints to pictures, they can 
only ſhew the deſign, but the maſterly 
ſtrokes and "expreſſion, are but faintly 
"imitated, and the colouring entirely loſt. 
But if the ſpreading of books in the ori- 
\ ginals in other countries; and the num- 
ber of their readers, were to be the teſt 
of the excellence of their writers, France 
would certainly bear away the palm, not 
only from Gteat Britain, but from Athens 
and Rome. For one reader Which S- 
phocles, ** Terence, and Horate 
— Ras 4 have 


— 
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have found in any country in Europe, their 
Corneille, Racine, Moliere, and Boileau, 
have met with twenty. Whilſt the Engliſn 
authors of the greateſteminence are known 
| in moſt even by name but to a few; and 
their works like rare manuſcripts are only | 
to be found in the libraries of the curious. 
Is it becauſe that their writers and lan- 
guage are really ſuperior to ours? The 
contrary may be aſſerted without fearing 
any imputation of prejudice. No, it is 
becauſe they are read, and underſtoodde 
with eaſe. Where pleaſure is the end, 5 


the means to come at it muſt not be too 


laborious. The delight in reading the. 
beſt authors muſt be diminiſhed in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of underſtanding 
them. The French have made an high- 
way thro their part of Parnaffus, ir in which 
the eaſe wherewith the traveller jogs 

along, gives him, an higher. reliſh for the 
beauties around him, and many places, 

like objects on a road, become remarkable, . 
only by their being there, which other- 

wiſe might never be heard of. Whereas 
we, who muſt be allowed to poſſeſs the 
more lovely part of the hill, whether 


T | conli- 
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conſidered in regard to it's natural or 
Improved beauties, by ſuffering the way 
to be almoſt impaſſable, have rendered 


K uaftequented. To what other cauſe 
ean it be aſſigned (not to enter into any 


compariſon c by the dead, which would be 


_ wandering into too wide a field) that the 


name of Voltaire is ſo familiar to, 
the mouths of Europe, whilft thoſe 
Akenfide or Maſon are ſcarce ever 
but from Engliſh tongues? 
It will perhaps de allowed, that if the 
Englih language were as well and as 
thiverſally known in Europe, as = 
French, it would ſoon obtain the 
ference. © And in that caſe it muſt alſo ws 
allowed, that it would obtain a more Be 


„ 
9 Ly 


neral uſe than ever the Roman did even 
in it's moſt flouriſhing fate, as this has 


* 


been Already effected by the French. 
That this advantage which the modertis* 
Have over the antients' is chiefly « 


to the invention of ptinting; is # point the 
obvious to be inſiſted on. e LY 3 389 
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18 ER, 2 1 Qi 91539 Lid, | 0 
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Whether our language be capable of @ fuf* 
" ficient degree of Perfection to make the 
© Pudy of it general, and th afford as gj. 
4 prope of it's duration os the Latin, 


TT may be Gaid, that if Selene 

of ſound, and the charm of numberb, 
be fo uſeful to the propagation, and i 
neceſſary to the permanence of a 
guage, ours being far inferior in it's X 
nature to the Roman in thoſe reſpectz, 
and not equal to ſome of the modern, 
muſt have a much leſs chance of being 
ſought after by the preſent: times, or 
being handed down to future ages: that 
if the utmoſt pains were taken to poliſh 
it, it would only be like cutting a pebble, | 
after the faſhion of a diamond, which may. | 
make a ſhew indeed, and have ſome luſtre, 
but being of no intrinſick value, will not 
bear a price, nor intereſt: people much in 
it's preſervation. This opinion ſeems to 
have been too haſtily adopted by moſt 
writers — this ſubject. Upon a fair 
I. it might 3 appear, chat 


* thev 
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they Have judged td ſuperficially, and 
miſtaken a bad habit of body, occaſioned 
by humours, the effect of indolence and 
imtemperante, for original deſects in the 
onfttution. f the ſtamnina be ſtrong, 
and the vitals untouched, all diſorders 
pe removed by proper temedies. But 
to examine the conſtitution of our lan- 
would be to enter upon à topick 
too extenſwe for the nature of this work. 
I ſhall therefore only throw together 
ſome thoughts upon our poetick ſtyle, 
cConiſidered with relation to that of the 
Rotan, and of the modern tongues. 
manch I hall endeavour to ſhew, that 
n the Whole we are not inferior to 
. and have an undoubted ſupe- 
riority over all the moderns, from the very 
(genius and . conſtitution of our language. 
In the poetick ſtyle two things are to 
be conſide red, expreſſion, and harmony. 
The firſt regatds the choice and arrange 
ment of words-confidered as ſigns: of our 
ideas: che laſtf their velection and diſpo- 
ſition with' reſpect to their ſound only, 
vthout reference to their rheuning. To 
eee renne ne- 
3 9 | cefſary ; . 
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dceſſary ; in the firſt of Which our lan- 
guage is perhaps ſuperior to all others, 
in the laſt may yield to none. And the 
only complaint in regard to either is what 
Mr. Johnſon has juſtiy made, the want of 
regulation. He ſays in the preface to his 
dictionary, „When. 1 took the firſt ſurvey 
of my undertaking, I found our ſpeech 
* copious without order, and energetick 
without rules: wherever I turned my 
view, there was perplexity to be diſen- 
* tangled, and confuſion to be regulated.” 
In point of harmony indeed, it ſcems to 
be taken for granted, that our language 
is far inferior to the antients, and not equal 
to ſome of the modern tongues. But 
upon examination it will appear that this 
opinion is founded upon the corruption of 
language by our writers; rather than any 
original defect in itſelf. | At firſt view the 
Roman ſeems to have a vaſt. ſuperiority 
odyer ours in its very conſtruction, from 
vhich reſults a natural fitneſs, in it's: words 
to form harmonious combinations, as well 
ads in the regulations eſtabliſned to give 
that natural fitneſs it's full farc. The 
firſt great advantage wWhieh it has over 5 


l "1 1 ours 


- 


— — 
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ours ariſes from it's original co truction; 
wherein the different caſes, renders, and 
numbers of their nouns, as well at moods 
and tenſes of their verbs, are all expreiſed 


dy changes of termination in their words, 


From this two good conſequences follow- 


ed one, that their language was freed 


from that multitude of monoſyllables with 
which ours is neceſſarily crowded, in or- 
der to mark thoſe variations; the other, 
that the final ſyllables, which leave the 
ſtrongeſt impreſſion on the ear, being no 
longer left to chance, were ſettled by eſta- 
bliſhed rules, fo as to form the greateſt di- 
verſity, as well us agreeablenefs of ſound. 
The ſecond great advantage aroſe from the 
Unlimited privilege given to their writers 
to tranſpoſe their words at pleaſure, and 
to range them in Whatever order they 
thought propet ſo as to form the moſt 

agreeable cadence. But if it ſhould ap- 
peut in regard to the firſt, that the origi- 
nal formation of their language only fitted 
ie for the particular meaſures and num- 


bers Which they: uſed} and that ours is 


equally well adapted to thoſe which we 
wie; wy it OY 5 our 


Ing meaſures 


meaſures; and numbers have upon , the 
whole. a ſuperiority over theirs; will pot 
this ſeeming advantage at once vaniſh? 
As to the ſecond, tho the reſtraint, laid 
upon our writers, by the neceſſity of fol? 
lowing the natural order of words may 
make it more difficult for them to form 
an harmonious combination, yet when 
that is obtained, there can be no doubt but 
that the intuitive clearneſs with which 
the underſtanding perceives the meaning 
of the. words, by means of that natural 
order, mult, leave it more diſengaged to 
attend, to.the numbers, and conſequently 
give them an additional luſtre,. - 
That what I have adveneat.in eleven 
to numbers may appear in à clear light, it 
will not be amiſs to take a comparative 
view of the Latin heroick meaſure, as 
that is the chief, with the Engliſh, It 
might cafily, be proved from the ſpecifick 
differences of the two languages, that they 
require different meaſures, and that the 
hexameter of the Latins is boſt ſuited 10 
the. genius of their tongue, as blank verſe 
is ta outs. But this at preſent would take 
* too much time unneceſſarily. It is 


Ion. +8 ſufficient 


L 
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ſufficient to my purpoſe that ſuch has 
been the practice of the beſt writers in 

both; and whoever has the leaſt doubt 
vhether this practice has: it's foundation 
in reaſon, may ſoon be convinced that the 
Patin hexameter is not ſuited to our 

tongue, by looking over the qttempts | 
made in that way by Sidney, and others; 
Whoſe verſes of that ſort ſeem to move 
with a ridiculqus and buleſque air, inſtead 
r ee -e ee we admire 
im the Roman pbets. He would alſo be 
immediately ſenſible how ill adapted Latin 
words are to Engliſſi blank verſe, ſhould 
he-endeayour;to fit them to that meaſure. 
The. Latin heroick line conſiſts of fix feet, 
che Engliſh but of five. This at firſt vier 
gives the former the prereminence over 
the latter in point of ſize, and when we 
eome to examine thcir movements, in 
Point af ſtatelineſs alſo. Nor can there 
?b&;8ny:ddubt chat if the mere ſtructure 
ol the verſes were alone to be conſidered, 
Without. reference to their-cuſe;: but that 
the formers would: have evident advan- 
ages. over the latter. But when they come 
-$Þ:be ee relation: to their fit- 
vhnodp | "noſe 
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neſs to go thro a long work)! the latter 


will have @-manifeſt fuperiority- To 
prove this it need only: be ſhewn, that the 
Latin heroick admits but of two moves 
ments, the dactyl, and ſpondee: whereas 


the Engliſh admits of ſeven, the ſpondee, . 


the trochee, the iambus, pyrrichius, dacs 


tyl, anapeœſt, and tribrachus. Hence we 


may ſee what an infinite advantage the 
latter has over the former in point of vari- 


_ ety, and conſequently: of expreſſion and 


harmony, which are the primary, as mere 


ſound and melody are only che ſecondary 
qualities of numbers. So that granting 


their language to be compoſed of words 


more ſonorous and agreeable! to the ear, 


yet as their verſe can have but to move - 


ments, it is impoſſible to vary thoſe in ſuch 
a manner, but in works of any length a 
great ſameneſs of cadence muſt be per- 
ceived; for which no richneſs of ſound can 
compenſate. Now if what is here ſaid of 
the Engliſh meaſure be true, it is appe- 
rent from the uſe of ſeven movements, 
chat a ſſcilful poet may in the longeſt per- 
formance thro an almoſt infinite variety 
. of numbers into his verſes, and conſe- 


Noa * 
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quently neyer cloy the ear. If the Ro- 
mans 25 5 hs bells, and we have e- 
ven, irs might be compoſed of a 
finer 01 1 90 their tone be much {ape- 
rior, yet whoever liſtened for any length of 
time, would find himſelf much more der 
| lig hted by the various changes rung upon 
70 one, than by the mere hs of ſound 
In the other. ww 

I know it bee be ſaid, that my 
reaſonings upon this head muſt of courſe 
fall to the ground, as they are built upon 
a falſe hypotheſis. Azad. yet, however 
univerſally the contrary notion, may have 
prevailed, there is not any thing more de- 
monſtrably true than what I have advanc- 
ed,in regard to the moyementsof which an 
Engliſh heroick verſe may be compoſed. 
But as common received opinions, grown 
inveterate by time, are not eaſily to be 
rooted out, it will require, a particular 
treatiſe to ſet this whole matter right, 
ang to lay open. the theory of Engliſh num- 
bers, which, at. preſent ſeem to be inye- 


lope" with, a a general darkneſs, Leſt the 
g <4 ould too haſtily pronounce upon 
* I babe, alrea dy. adyanced, I would 
| Tos oe 
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have him aſk. himſclf this queſtion, Am 
I acquainted with the principles of 8 4 
lim poetick meaſure, or do I know w hat 

it is which conſtitutes an heroick verſe? 
If he finds himſelf at a loſs, he can not be 
certain but that what I have ſet down may 
be true. If he goes by the common rule, 
that is indubitably falſe. It is 8 enerally 
received that an Engliſh heroick line con- 
ſiſts of ten_ ſyllables, whereas nothing is 
more certain than that many, and thoſe 
very harmonious, are compoſed of eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, nay even fourteen ſylla- | 
bles. But the conſideration of theſe mat- 
ters would carry me too far out of the way, 
It will however be immediately to my pur- 
poſe to trace the ſource' of the erroneous 
opinions ſo generally ſpread in regard to 
this point, as it will at the ſame time lay 
open one of the chief cauſes of the cor- 
ruption of our language. 

Nothing has contributed ſo 2 * to 
deſtroy all true taſte for poetry as the eſta; 
bliſhment of rhime. A fooliſh e 
tion of this trifling and artificial or 
has turned people's thoughts from the Fon 
templation of ot real and natural beauty 


of 
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of Hubers. Like the Ifraklites we have 
gone whoting after our on fancies, and 
worſhipped this idol with ſo infatuated a 
zeul, that our language has" in 4 great 
meaſure” fallen a facrifice to it. Hear 
what a candid 4 Frenchman has ingenu- 
oully ſaid upon this ſubject, not withſtand- 
ing that their tongue is incapable of any 
toletable poetick meaſure without 'rhime. 
There ig no rule in poetry, whoſe obſer- 
© yance coſts ſo much trouble, and pro- 
© duces ſo few beauties in verſe; as that of 
e rhimning. 'Rhime frequently maims, and 
© almoſt always enervates the ſenſe of a diſ- 
* courſe. For one bright thought which 
*the pafſioni of rhiming throws in our 
way by chance, it is certainly every day 
the "cauſe of a hundred others, which 
* people would bluſh to make uſe of, were 
ejt not for the richneſs or novelty of the 
*rhime, —_ which theſe thoughts" are 
„ © 52519 -nunounmed bas ; 
Some pelkupe will ſay, that there 
«Huſt certainly be a much n 
in rhitme than I pretend to allow]. The 
ecohfent of all nations (they will add) is 
bene, Er Ref val i 0e 


© a ſen» 
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FP ſenſible, proof in fayour of rhime,; 
the uſe of Which, ia aß preſent; unixer⸗ | 
8 es adopted. fl. obi | 21] [1 Poggio 
" „My 1 the firſt piace th 100 
do not conteſt the agreeableneſs o 
chime; I only look upon this agree, 
ableneſs in a much inferior light to that 
« which ariſes from the numbers and har- 
© mony of yerſe, and which ſhews itſelf 
* continually during, the metrical pronun- 
* ciation, Numbers and harmony are, a 
light which throws out a conſtant luſtre, 
but rhime is a mere flaſh, which diſap- 
« pears, after having given only a ſhort- 
* lived ſplendor. In fact, the richeſt 
- 4 chime has but a, tranſient effect. Were 
we even to rate the value of verſes, only | 
4 bythe. difficulties, that, are to be ſur- 
mounted in the making them, it is leſs 
£ difficult, without compariſon, , to. rhime 
completely, than to compoſe numerous 
© and harmonious verſes. In aiming at 
the latter, we meet, with, obſtacles at 
eyery word. Nothing extricates a French 
poet Out of theſe, difficulties, but his ge- 
ius, his ear, and perſeverance; z. t, he 
< has no alliflance jg RTP any — 


$i } ' 
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«thod hitherto reduced to art. Theſe ob- 
« ſtructions do not occur ſo frequently, 
when a perſon propoſes! only. to rhime 
Well; and befides, in endeavouring to 
. Fatt them, he meets with the al ö 
* tance of a dichotiary öf Chimes, that fü. 


let theſe 


vourite book of all ſevere” Thimers. For 
gentlemen ſay what they will, j 


© there are none of them but what have 
this excellent work i in their ſtudies. 155 | 

-«' Secondly, I grant that we rhime all 
© our verſes, and that our ' neighbours do 


© likewiſe moſt part of theirs. 


We find 


« the uſe of rhime eſtabliſhed even in Aſia 
and America. But the greateſt part of 


theſe people are batbariats ; and the 


« thiming nations that have been ſince ci- 
« vilized, were barbarous and illiterate 
« when their poetry was firſt formed. , 
* The languages they ſpoke were not ſuſ- , 
* ceptible of a greater perfection of verſe, 
* whenthey laid, as it were, the firſt foun- | 
8 dations of their! poetry. True | it is, that 
the European nations here ſpoken of, 


became in proceſs of time a 


lite and 


learned people. But as. they poliſhed | 


a * themſelves not till a long time after they 


* * had 
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| oj C into a body politick, 
« and as their national cuſtoms were al- 
teady ſettled, and even ſtrengthened by 
c the length of time they had been ſtand- 
c ing, when theſe nations received the i im- 
* proyements ariſiog from a judicious cul- 
© fure of the Greek and Latin tongues; - 
« thoſe cuſtoms have only been poliſhed 
and mended, but could never be entirely 
« altered. An architect, who has under- 
* taken to repair an old Gothick building, 
may make ſome alterations to render it 
more commodious, but he can not alter | 
© the defects which ariſe from the firſt con- 
* ſtruction, He can not ſhape 1 it into a e- 
0 gulat building without pulling down: the : 
© old one, in order to erect a new edifice 
upon a different plan. il 
2 Rhime, as well as fiefs and duels, , 
x owes it's origin to the batbarouſneſs of . 
* our anceſtors. The peoplef from whom 
© the modern nations are deſcended, and , 
* who ſubverted the Roman Empire, bad 
« already their poets, tho barbarians, v When 
« they firſt ſertled | in Gaul and other &-þ 
« Yinces of the « empire. As the languages 
in Which © theſe "Ignorant, Poe ts 


Voip is 


5. f 
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ere not ſufficiently improved to bear 
* handling according to the rules of metre, 
nor even admitted of attempting it, they 
© fancied. there would be ſome ornament 


iin terminating with the ſame. ſound, two 


© conſecutive. or relative parts of a diſ- 
© courſe, both of which were to be of an 


+ © equal extent. This identity of final 


* ſounds, repeated at the end of a certain 
number of ſyllables, formed a kind of 
grace, and ſeemed to expreſs, or did, if 
you pleaſe, expreſs ſomething of a ca- 
© dence in verſe. Thus it was, in all pro- 
* bability, that rhime firſt roſe ee 
. © blithed itſelf in Europe. | 
Here we have a full piaure of Fry 
preſented us, together with the hiſtory of 
it's riſe and progreſs ; the legitimate off- 
ſpring of barbariſm and neceſſity, nurſed 
by ignorance. However untoward it's 
_ proſpects. might be from the circum- 
ſtances of it's birth and nurture, yet in 
time it has artwed at ſuch a degree f 
ſtrength and power, as to invade the poſ- 
ſeſſions of harmony and numbers in the 
regions of poetry, the genuine children of 
knowlege and politeneſs, which it has en- 
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NI 
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tirely ſubdued, and 3 | 
of {lavery,/and a blind obedience to it's ab- 

ſolute authority. The barbariſtm of its 


origin can not be doubted; ſince it has ever 


been found amongſt the moſt rude and 
ſavage nations, but was not even known to 
the more poliſhed and refined. Nor can 
we be to ſeck from what ſtock it comes, 


when we ſee that it is ſo congenial with 


all the tongues derived from the Gothick 
root, that in thoſe it is conſidered as a 
chief ornament; and gives the moſt gene- 


ral delight; whereas in the nobler Greek 


and Latin, far from adding any beauty to 
them, it becomes ridiculous, and occaſions 
diſguſt . So that any nation, which is 


proud of it's poetry on that ſcore, only 


boaſts of it's barbarity, and is ſo far on 4 
footing with thoſe ſavages who wear rings 
and other gewgaws in their noſes, and 
bobbing at their lips, by way of ornament.” 
And ſhould any people be happily poſ- 
ſeſſed of a language equally capable of all 
the charms and powers: of numbers win 


pF "This will be at once perceived by Tooki ng over * | 
ms in Leonine verſe, 2 times of monkiſm 


equingere fo much in vogue. 
| Ee 3 | _ thoſe 
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thoſe of the antients, yet give the preference 
to rhime, wherein would they differ from 
the wild Indians, who barter their dia- 
monds, and precious ſtones; ef 
glaſs and tinkling bawbles? Nee T6 
Khime has not only been a ale and | 
| nance ornament , to the Engliſh 
poetry, but it has likewiſe almoſt de- 
ſtroyed it's true beauty, and in a great 
Like ſome kinds of red paint, which ap- 
plied to the face, give it an artificial glow, 
but whoſe poiſonous quality by conſtant 
uſe devours the natural bloom, ſhrivels 
up the ſkin; and impairs the-conftitution, 
So that a cuſtom a thro accidental 
paleneſs from a weakly habit of body, or 
indulged thro'-wantonneſs, may in time 
come to be 004-8; malte nnn but 
of neceſſity. I wy 
When our Lognage ; was in ire bl 
ſtate of rudeneſs and imperfection, like 
molt others derived from the ſame Go- 
thick original, it abounded ſo in monoſyl- 
lables, and words artleſsly compoſed of the 
moſt diſſonant and diſcordant letters, that 
all e in our Porr towards intra- 
5 vs ducing 
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ducing numbers and harmony into their 
meaſure muſt have proved fruitleſs and vain. 

To ſupply their place they were there- 

fore obliged to have recourſe to rhime. 
But when it was enriched and refined, by 
means of the cultivation of the learned 
languages, with vaſt ſtores of well-formed 
and well- ſounding words,” compoſed of 
different, and proper numbers of ſyl- 


undes ir would have been eaſy then to 


have eſtabliſhed new and harmonious 
meaſures, ſuited) to the genius of the 
newly improved tongue. But on the 
contrary, the only uſe made of theſe ac- 
quiſitions; was, to inereaſe the empire of 
rhime. Foreign words were not admit- 
ted as denizens, but treated as priſoners; 
and without regard to their noble deſcent, 
were clothed in ſlaviſh dreſſes, and chained” 
to the oar. The mercileſs poets, with a 
cruelty like that of Procruſtes, dragged 
all ſuch as were of tall and comely ſtature 
to the bed of rhime, and lopped them to 
chat fize. Nor did fuch of the natives 
as Happened” to reſemble ther in thoſe 
reſpects, eſcape one bit better. What- 
| ag difordets there might have been in 
U 2 our 
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Book 1. 
our language before, this was the firſt 
blow which was given to it's conſtitution, 
and the firſt diſeaſe which ſeized upon the 
vitals. Moſt words of two ile were 
reduced to one, of three to two, and lo 
upwards. This too was done by a gene- 
ral law, with ſo little regard to ſound, 
that the vowels were of courſe baniſhed, 
and the harſheſt conſonants often huddled 
together. Nor can there be any cauſe 
afligned for this, but in order to increaſe 
the poet's niithber of rhimes. For as the 
final llables of our heroick lines in chime 
muſt be long, or accented, no word end- 
ing in a ſhort or unaccented ſyllable could 
poſſibly be made uſe of in that reſpect. 
Againſt this. the poets found a ſure re- 
medy, by throwin g out the vowels of every 
ſuch ſhort ſyllable, and crowding the 
conſonants into the preceding one. This 
practice is ' humorouſly , deſcribed by 
Dr. Swift 1 in one of the Tatlers : 4 Thus 
c we cram. one ſyllable, and cut off the 
0 'reſt; as the ow! fattened her mice 
e's fler ſhe. had bit off their legs, to pre- 
« vent them from running away; and if 

ours be the ſame reaſon for maiming 


ANY 
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of words, it will certainly anſwer the 
< end, for I am ſure no other nation will 
"mn * deſire to borrow them. _ 

An example or two will ſet this matter 
in a clear light, and at the ſame time ſhew 
the ill effects of ſuch practice. The third 
perſon of the preſent tenſe of the Engliſh 
verb, to move, was formerly written 
moveth, of prove, proverb; but as theſe 
could not be uſed as rhimes, they were 
reduced to one ſyllable, and the termi- 

nation altered to moves, proves ; and this 
rule was made general in regard to all 
verbs, In the increaſe of the verbs, to 
| drudge, to grudge, it was formerly wrote 
and pronounced drudg-ed,grudg-ed,” as two 
ſyllables, but for the ſame reaſon they 
were reduced to one, drudg' 4, grudg d. 
In the laſt of theſe examples we may ſee 
that there are five conſonants to one vowel. 7 
And this cuſtom, as Dr. Swift has very 
juſtly obſerved, of joining the moſt ob- 
durate conſonants, without one inter- 
vening vowel, has formed ſuch harſh 
and] Jarring | ads: as none but a a northern 
ear could endure. In the former, by 
changin St the old termination of .-eth, as, 


1 1245 \ #98. 43S 309 of 


proveth, 
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204 BRITISH Book ll. 
proveth, into , as Proves, the uſe of 
that letter has been greatly multiplied. 
This is more immediately obvious in all 
ſuch verbs as originally contain one or 
more 5's, as defigns. for defigneth, luſſes for 
hiſſch,  diſpaſeſes tos diſpaſſeſeth. By be. 
ing made alſo the termination of moſt 
nouns ſubſtaptive in the plural, inſtead. of 
en, with which many of them formerly 
ended *, and continuing to be the gene- 
ral ſign of the genitive caſe, our language 
has been much hurt as to ſound, by the 
perpetual repetition of a e let- 
ter, with which it before too much a- 
bounded, as the letter c before the vowels 
e and i had exactly the ſame. power, 
and pronunciation . And tho' cuſtom 
have made all this ſo familiar to our ears, 
as to let it paſs unnoticed by us, yet it is 
immediately perceived by all foreigners, 
Who have generally agreed in giving it 
the name of the hiſſing language. 
Nor are theſe the only ill conſequences 
of the uſe, of rhime; pronunciation has 
| ber alſo. rendered more uncertain. Aa, 
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for tho' at firſt view it might rather ſeem 
to be a guide to that, as it certainly would 
were it always uſed with ſcrupulous ex- 
actneſs, yet by the latitude which poets 


have allowed themſelves, in order to ren- 


der the taſk of rhime more eaſy, it ſerves 
rather to perplex, than aſſiſt people, in 
their enquiries after true pronunciation. 
For theſe gentlemen have not been con- 
tented to admit into the number of good 
thimes, all ſuch words whoſe final ſyllables 
ſtrike the ear with a fimilatity of found, 
but all ſuch as appear to the eye con- 
ſtructed in the ſame manner, tho' their 
ſounds be very different when repeated. 
For inſtance; the words loves, proves, and 
grooves, appear exactly ſimilar to the eye; 
the vowels and two laſt conſonants in all 
being the very ſame, they look as if their 
ſounds too ſhould be alſo exactly alike, and 
would certainly be read ſo by one who 
was not acquainted with the idiom of our 
tongue. And yet theſe three words, 
which are allowed to be good rhimes, 
have very different ſounds to the ear; 
tho' cuſtom has rendered this familiar to 
us, yet the abſurdity of the. practice will 
i be GP viſible by writing down 
| \- 4 the 
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the words as they are pronounced, luvs, 
grooves, and groves, by which we may 
perceive, that it is only in the laſt word 
the letter o has it's on ſound, in the firſt 
it has the power of a u, and in the ſecond 
of a double 0, and conſequently that theſe 
words can no more rhime to each other 
than thoſe that are compoſed of different 
yowels, Nor can there be conceived a 
more ridiculous rule than that which 
makes the eye an arbiter of ſound. But 
the poets were in the right, in order to 
leſſen their own labour, to obtain as great 
a latitude as poſſible for their favourite, 
rhime; and, as they were in undoubted 
poſſeſſion of all words of ſimilar ſounds in 
ſpeech, tho ſpelt differently on paper, they 
thought they might with equal propriety 
lay claim to all words that were ſpelt on 
paper as if they ſounded alike, tho they 
appeared very different when ſpoken. As 
this practice is univerſal even amongſt our 
beſt eee there is no occaſion to ſay 
how. much it may puzzle and miſlead 
thoſe, who would aſſiſt themſelves in ac- 
quiring a knowlege of our tongue by 
reading the poets: not to mention the 
Wang udlenintiont from the right ſound 


which 
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which ade be pointed out in the beſt of 
them, on account of the temptation of 
an apt word. In which ſome have in- 
dulged themſelves ſo looſely, as to give 
different pronunciations to the ſame word 
in different places, according as it beſt 
ſerved the preſent turn. The ſame cauſe 
has alſo affected our language not a little 
in regard to the ſenſe, and meaning of 
words. This will be obvious enough to 
any one who has ſtudied our rhimers, and 
ſeen with how little ceremony they have 
made uſe of words which furniſhed them 
with a lucky rhime, tho' at the expence 
of preciſion.” And this may perhaps be 
one of the chief ſources of ory very vague 
ſignifications of our words. 
Thus has rhime proved the greateſt 
enemy to our language in all it's eſſential 
as well as ornamental qualities, and in pro- 
portion as the power and inffuence of that 
increaſed; thoſe of ſound, harmony, num- 
bers, expreſſion; energy, olearneſs, and 
preciſion, have been diminiſhed. And 
tho the general opinion be, that the re- 
finement of our language may be dated 
from. the time u the Wannen com- 
no! 3 (1911 2 {4 on 200 menced 
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menced in rhime, in the days of Dryden, 
&c. yet this may eaſily be ſhewn to be 
originally an error in judgement founded 
on falſe appearances, ſince ſtrengthened 
. time, and cuſtom; and that our lan- 
age, inſtead of a progreſſive motion to- 
wards perfection, which it has been judg- 
0e dare had: by incautious ſpectators, 
has really been deſcribing a circular one, 

. and conſtantly, tho imperceptibly, bend- 
ing towards the point of it's original bas 
barity from which it ſet out. 

That our language, in point of Cound, 
has been continually relapſing into it's firſt 
| Nate of barbariſm, ever ſince the innova- 
tions made in it by means of the prevail. 
ing ſpirit of rhiming, may be ſeen by 
comparing it's preſent with it's original 
condition in that reſpect. The great de- 
ects of our tongue, in it's rude primary 
ſtate, were, that it was chiefly compoſed 
of monoſyllables, and thoſe made up of 
ill choſen conſonants, linked together by 
as few vowels as poſſible. This fault it 
had in common with all other tongues, 
previous to their ſtate of cultivation and re- 
— but mote portieularly thoſe 
ſpoken 


ar 
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ſpoken by the northern nations, the rough 
pay of whoſe natures and manners ſeem 
to have communicated an harſhneſs| to 
their ſpeech. When by conqueſt, com- 
merce, the introduction of literature and of 
the arts and ſeiences, Our language became 
firſt enriched with numbers of words 
borrowed from other tongues, or elſe new 
coined, it was only rendered more copious, 
and fit for uſe, but received little or no 
benefit, in point of ſound or harmony. For 
the new, and adopted words, were obliged 
to conform to the genius of the natives, 
and u upon their admiſſion were ſtripped of 
their ornamental vowels, and many of 
their better ſounding canſonants were 
changed for thoſe of arougher kind, which 
were more in uſe, and familiar. to the ear. 
They were all reduced to one or to as few 
ſyllables as poſſible, by cutting off their 
initial vowels or their terminations. Thus 
out of expendo, was made ſpend, extra- 
neus ſirange, debitum debt, dubito doubt, 
clericus clerk, and ſpiritus ſprigbt. In the 
plural of this laſt word, ſpnigbis, it is 
worth obſerving that there, are ſeven con- 
n en into a ſyllable with only 


105 one 
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one vowel, and that! from a word of three 
fyllables with three Wels. Our firſt 
poets found it impoffible to produce? any 
thing harmonious out of ſuch” diſcordant 
materials, and were therefcke obliged to 
content themſelves” with the ſingle and 
poor ornament of rhime. Thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded them, endeavoured all they could 
to remedy the defects in our language, 
and make it capable of numbers, by add- 
ing length to words, and increaſing 
the number of vowels. This was Weck 
by Sir John Gower, and afterwards carried 
to a great height by his diſciple Chaucer. 
Tho the language had not as yet arrived 
at ſufficient perfection, to admit of diſcard- 
ing rhime entirely, and relying wholly 
upon numbers, yet by keeping rhime in 
it's proper” ſabordinate ſtate, it was daily 
tending towards it. For in the days of 
Chaucer; rhime was conſidered in it's true 
light, as the loweſt part of poetry. Neither 
ſound nor meaning were ever ſacrificed to 
it; | whenever their intereſts became in- 
compatible, rhime was always obliged to 
give way ;- it Was thought'a leſs evil to 
have an indifferent e or r bad rhime, than to 
319W 2lWoY 100 T6 * 2 maim 
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maim or, perplex the ſenſe or Tis Ihre | 
tion. No words were contracted, no 
vowels thrown.out of ſyllables in order to 
make room for that; on the contrary, they 
del initial, and added final vowels as. 
often as poſſible. The terminating e was 
always ſounded. The verbs in general 
were lengthened, by the addition of eth 
and ed in their variations, and many of. 
the nouns as well as verbs by en in the; 
third perſon, as aſſuagen; for aſſuages,. 
But all theſe ſteps towards rendering our? 
language completely fit for numbers and 
meaſure, were defeated by ſome who af+ 
terwards aroſe, and WhO have very im- 
properly been called the refiners of our 
tongue, when in fact they have been the 
chief corrupters of it. A few; who were 
poſſeſſed of a happy facility in rhiming, 
by that pleaſing knack, ſo levelled to 
the capacities of all people, debauched 
the taſte of the nation, and of courſe 
gaye rhime the firſt place in poetry. This 
uſurper,, like all others, exerciſod ats 
power in a tyrannical manner, and the 
whole language. was made. ſabſervient 0 
it's will Then it was that our vowels were 
again 
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But the poets knew too well, that if words 


been ſpread theo the whole ſubſtance 4s 
| wel as)foriny ol Gus lng Gag. Whoever 


again diſcarded according to the old bar- 
barous rule, and the conſonants” huddled 


together. Then it was that the initial 


and terminating ſyllables were lopped, 


and monoſyllables once again multiplied. 


The final - became mute, eb was chang- 


edi into the hiffing s, and ed was fripp'd 


of its vowel; with numberleſs other 
corruptions, which it would be needleſs. 


d repeat. And all this with no other 
view in the world, but to increaſe the 


number of rhimes. Had they made uſe 
of this as a poetical licence only in the act 
of rhiming, the conſtitution of our lan- 


guage could not have been impaired by it. 


were written or pronounced! differently at 
the end of lines from what they were in 


other places, rhime would have but a pre- 


carious tenure; and would ſoon be 'dif- 
lodged; They therefore abbreviated their 
words in the ſame manner in all parts of 
the verſe; and not contented with this, 
they introduced the fame cuſtoms” inte 
proſe too. Phus the evil has irfetrievably# 


4996 | Will, 


— 
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over a few pages of Chaucer, and compare 
them with thoſe of any modern poet, will 
ſoon diſcover, hy the number of apo- 


ſtrophes in the latter, that the proportion | 


of - vowels to conſonants was infinitely 
greater in his days than at preſent, and that 


conſequently the words of our language 


were better conſtituted at that time to 
give pleaſure to the ear in point of ſound. 
All theſe corruptions of our language 


will, upon the leaſt reflection, evidently ap- | 


| pear to have been owing to the neglect of 
the ſtudy of oratory. - For had the art of 
ſpeaking been made a neceſſary. branch 


of education, (which it certainly ſhould 


have been for many important reaſons at 
the time of the reformation) our 


would very Hen! liks Ie Ronan, des 


been fixed upon ſtated invariable rules. 
The care af it in regard to ſound and pro- 
nunciation would then have helonged to 
their natural guardians, the publick ſpeak 
ers, who were more intereſted in the pro- 


theit words only to the ear; nor would 


they have ſuffered this province to have 


tivz #3 been 
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been uſurped by the poets, whoſe Works 
ate chiefly ſubmitted to the eye. The 
poets muſt in that caſe have taken their 
ſtandard of found and pronunciation from 
the orators, who certainly had the beſt 
right to fix it; whereas, by means of this 
neglect, our ſpeakers have been qbliged 
to follow the poets in all their capricious 
changes of pronunciation, and in the Go- 
thick ſounds again reſtored by them, thro' 
the vile amputation of ſyllables, and ba- 
niſhment of vowels, in order to bring 

down our words to their baſe Wade 
Had the art of reading and ſpeaking well 
n ſtudied by all who applied themſelves 
— people in general would have 
had ſome rational principles, and ſtated 
rules to guide them in thoſe points, and 
would therefore never have ſuffered 
ſuch abſurd and pernicious innovations to 
have taken place. But as they had nei- 
ther precept, not example, they were of 
courſe without either judgement, or taſte; 
and conſequently were admirably fitted to 
follow with a blind zeal ſuch writers as 
were moſt pleaſing 'to them, or moſt fa- 
GHG. This prevailing. Ignorance, 
and 
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and want of taſte, obliged. the. poets alſo 
to pdapt their meaſure, to the, capacities of 
their readers. For there can be no doubt, 
had knowlege and a good taſte. been more. 
general, but that all who were poſſeſſed 
of real genius, would have applied them - 
ſelyes to the cultivation of numbers and : 
meaſure only, and left rhime to the pre- 
tenders, and thoſe of low capacities. But 
to What purpoſe. was it to be at great 
pains and coſt to collect pearls i in order to 
throw them before ſwine? Numbers, ca- 
dence, and harmony in meaſure, can no 
more be perceived by perſons ho can not 
read with propriety and grace, than the 
charms of a muſical compoſition. can be 
Known, from a view of the notes by one 
| Who is not acquainted with their powers. 
There are few cars indeed ſo dull that 
can not perceive, rhime; and this it was 
which made it of ſuch general uſe amongſt 
all who wiſhed. to have many readers, 
all who wrote either with a view: to profit, 
or, preſent, reputation. Let me endeavour 
85 ſet this whole matter in a clear light. 
very one who is acquainted, with Latin 
NN muſt * convinced, that it is im- 
2 X poſſible 
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poſſible to ee 4. thing of the cadence 
of their verſes, without a know lege of pro- 
ſody. For as weir varlous ſorts of metre 
were compoſed of different kinds of "gy (+ 
formed out of different combinations of 
long and ſhort fyllables, from! which re- 


ſulted the rhythmus, or cadence, it Was | 


impoſſible to perceive the. one, without 
knowing the other. But the quantity be- 
ing once determined, and the particular 
movements or | feet known out of Which 
the verſe was compoſted, Whether herb- 
ick, ſaphick, alcaick, &c. the cadence 
became immediately perceptible even to 
the dulleſt car, on account of the ſimpli- 
city of their meaſures, Which hardly ever 
admitted more than two movements, or 
feet, in any particular kind. For inſtance, 
their heroick meaſure admitted only df u 
the dadtyl. and ſpondee. Thus, as the 
abbs Du Bos has juſtly remarked, * The 
* obſerving. of the rules of Latin poctry ay 
© a/neceflary. cauſe of numbers in verſes 
* compoſed according to the rules of this 
1 N ee The ſucceſſion of ſhort, and 
ong ſyllables variouſly mixed purſuant 
, 0 > the proportion e by art, pro- 
= | 0 * duces 
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« duces always in Latin ſuch a cadence aa 
the kind of verſe requires . Now if | 
we” compare our heroick meaſure with... 
theirs in this reſpect, it will evidently . 10 
pear that ĩt is much more difficult to per- 
ceive the cadence, or rhythmus, of he 
Engliſh; than of the Latin verſe. For if 
what I have before advanced be true, 
which can certainly be proved, that tho 
| Engliſh heroick meaſure will admit of Ps 
ſeven movements, inſtead of their two; 
of all the various kinds of feet which were 
uſed in all their different ſorts of meaſure, 
it will neceſſarily follow, that it will re- 
quire rather a more accurate knowlege of 
proſody, and more application and prac- 
tice, to read or repeat Engliſh verſes wit 
r end e des ede, This 
will be ſufficiently illuſtrated by oonſider- 
ing how eaſy it is to beat time to any' 
finaple uniform movement that is gene- 
rally known; ſuch as that of a minuet, 
in compariſon of the more complicated, 
and vatied-concertos. | And, to carry on 
the alluſion, it will require no great ſkill 
or pins to learn to play or ſing tunes 
"017 eee beg nohοαονν , Of , 
inn x 2 ; whoſe 
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Whoſe ext and ſimilar n form an 
eaſy modulation, but to play or ſing at 
fight thoſe whoſe harmony is the reſult 
of diverſity and inequality in their mem- 
bers, will demand a complete knowlege 
of the art, as well as much practice. 
When therefore we reflect, that notwith- 
ſtanding the great eaſe and certainty with 
which the art of reading and repeating 
their poems might be acquired, the Ro- 
mans took uncommon pains to arrive at 


the utmoſt accuracy in that reſpect; that 


to the knowlege of the rules. conſtant 
practice was added; that they had perſons 
With exactneſs and grace, as much as our 
fingers now are in muſick; and that the 
reciting fine paſſages out of Virgil and 
their other excellent poets, was a chief 
part of their entertainment, in the ſame 
manner as the ſinging ſelect airs. of Han- 
del, or playing favourite ſolos of Gemini- 
an, are with us; we need no longer won- 
der that ſkill and good taſte in point of 
numbers ſo generally prevailed amongſt 

them. And for reaſons quite contrary, 
e can not be at a loſs to > Know the cauſe 
of 
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af the total ignorance, and univerſal bad 
taſte; in that reſpect, amongſt us. We 
neither know any thing of proſody, nor 
have any rules as yet ſettled in regard to 
it. The quantity of our ſyllables is ſtill 
vague, and undetermined. There are no 
perſons trained to the art of reading well, 
nor have weeyer an opportunity of hearing 
any of our poems ſkilfully and gracefully 
- recited. All this will appear the more 
extraordinary, when it is conſidered how 
much more neceſſary ſuch attention and 
pains are to us, than they were to them. 
For, as it has been before obſerved, a 
Eknovlege of quantity alone, which muſt 
have been habitually acquired in a country 
where the ſpeech was ſo regulated, and 
exactly ſpoken, and indeed, as Cicero has 
informed us, was poſſeſſed by the meaneſt 
of the people, was ſufficient to make them 
perceive the cadence of their ſeveral mea- 
ſures, and to repeat them with propriety, 
tho not with grace, But there are more 
ingredients go to the compoſition of Eng- 
liſh numbers, which as often depend upon 
the ſenſe and meaning of the words, as 
| 1 the RE ws Is of their ſyl- 
n Xo Aubles. 
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lables. Accent and emphaſis are not here 
always confined to their diſtinct provinces, 
inaſmuch as accent often determines the 
ſenſe; and emphaſis the ſound of words. 
Quantity with us is not always aſcertained 
by the mere value of: ſyllables conſidered 
as fimple ſounds, ſinee it is in the power 
of emphaſis to alter their quality, and to 
change a ſyllable, ſhiort in it's own nature, 
into a long one. 80 that no one can pre- 
tend to read harmoniouſſy, who can not 
alſo read ſenſibly. This was otherwiſe 
amongſt the Romans; for the quantity of 
ſyllables being immutably fixed, a certain 
proportion of the löng and ſnort, ranged 
according to ſtated rules, were a neceſſary 
cauſe of numbers in their verſes, whether 
— — tead ſenfibly or Het. lt is true, 
that this has greatly increaſed the diffi- 
culty of reading out poetical compoſitions 
Wich harmony and propriety, nor can it 
indeed, on that account, be well done, 
Without firſt ſtudying them; yet the ex- 
traordinaty"labvur would be well Teward- 
ed, by the additional ex preſſion, e 
and variety, which this very reuſe 
bas Sent to Hur numbers. Wann? 
| When 


When. therefore it is conſidered, that 
in order to perceive. the hatmony, as well 


| as force, of Engliſh numbers, a perſon 


muſt not only know how to give the 
proper accent to each word, and the exact 
degree of length and ſhortneſs to each 
ſyllable, but he muſt likeyiſe be always 
able to lay the emphaſis right, and in it's 


due proportion, as any variation in that 


will make a change alſo in the metre; it 


mult be evident that this {ſkill can be oh- 
tained only by a complete knowlege of 
the art of reading, and ſpeaking with pro- 


priety: and this art, which perhaps is 
more difficult than any other, can only be 
acquired as the reſt are, by ſtudy, precept, 


elves to the ſtudy of this art, nor have 
ever. been. furniſhed with, precepts. or ex- 
amples, it muſt, neceſſarily follow, that 
a general ignorance in that reſpect has al- 


ways prevailed here. The conſequence 


of which general ignorance was, that the 


poets were of courſe obliged | to brin; down 

their yerſes to the capacity of their read- 

ers, and to write only in ſuch, meaſures: "i 
190 X 4 . might 
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ang example. Since therefore the people 
of this country have never applied them- 


1 
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bers as might be moſt eaſily diſtinguiſned 
by an uncultivated ear. Hence it came 
to paſs, that rhime, which, could be uni- 
verſally perceived by all readers, became 
univerſally uſed by the poets ; and our 
heroick meaſure, which was capable. of 
an, almoſt endleſs variety, was in general 
reduced to one uniform Iambick move- 
ment, which of all others is the moſt 

caſily perceived, as it requires only a reſt 
of the voice on every ſecond ſyllable. To 
ſhew this neceſſity brought upon our poets 
in it's true light, it will be proper to take 
notice that their works, were never pub- 
lickly, recited, as thoſe of the Romans 
were, amongſt whom ſkilful readers train 
ed to the purpoſe, could ſet off the variety 
of their numbers, by ſuitably varied tones; 
but were only to be privately read by each 
individual, utterly unſtudied, and un- 
{killed in that art. It was impoſſible that 
ſuch readers could perceive the harmony 


of numbers reſulting from the various 
combinations of different feet, tho they 
might eaſily enough become maſters of a 
le modulation made by a ſucceſſive re- 
petition 
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petition of one regular movement. As the 
Iambick foot is by far the moſt pleafing ef 


' thoſe out of Which à verſe can be formed 


without the admiſſion of any other; and 
as it is the only one which in the Eugliſſi 
heroick could anſwer that end, it of eoutſe 
came to be moſt generally uſed!: By this 
general uſe; the hearer became ſo Habitus 


ated to the found, that it Was made the 


common ſtandard of meaſurement, and 
the admiſſion of any other feet into the 
verſe, would ſound like diſcord to ears 


formed to that particular cadence. Thus 


the ignoranoe of readers gave bounds to 
the {kill of the poet, as the {kill of the 
poet could not be perceived by, and Cn 
ſequently could have no influence over, 
the ignorance of readers. All that Was 
left to the writers in this caſe, was to take 
advantage of this general want of know 
lege, and turn it to their/'own account; by 
making it the means of leſſening their own 
labour, and of giving pleaſure with' as lit- 
tle expence of time and pains as poffible. 
And theſe ends were effectually anſwered 
by conforming to the prevailing bad taſte. 
v7 ger as it was before obſerved, there can 


be 


—U— ů b — —— ů . —— — — * 
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be no doubt but that it is infinitely leſs 
diflicult to rhime completely, than to cm- 
poſe numerous and har monious verſes, To 
which it may be added, chat it will re- 
quire much leſs labour to proceed in one 
regular uniform movement, which is ren- 
dered eaſy by a little practice, than to be 
perpetually employed in finding out and 
chuſing ſuch combinations of various feet 
as will produce the fineſt harmony, and 
give the greateſt force of ben, es te 
each particular thought, oy 

Here it may be faid, ben Md 
conforming to theſe rules, muſt be defeat- 
eck in their end of giving pleaſure, as ſuch 
a vicious uniformity of cadence; and ſuch 
a perpetual jingle at the end of each diſ- 
tich, muſt in any long work occaſion ſa- 
tiety and diſguſt to the ear. But- againſt 
this the writers had a twofold. barrier: 
For in the firſt place, their compofitions 
being read only in the cloſet, are hardly 
ever pronounced aloud, and the eye can 
not be at all affected by looking over a 
perpetual. ſucceſſion. of the ſame fort of 
movements, the' the ear would be hurt ; 


by hearing them ſounded. And one thing 
has 
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has contributed to accaſiqn a general de- 
luſion in this reſpect, which is, that moſt 
readers ſelect a few ſhining paſſages out of 
a favourite author, which they get by 


compoſed of feet which form a very agree- 
able cadence, as well as ſuch a one as is 
pronounced with eaſe, will for ſo much 
give great delight and ſatisfaction. And 
the reader is apt to form a judgement of 
the Whole poem by theſe ſpecimens. 
Whereas were the whole to be recited, 


he would ſoon be convinced how much 


he had erred. He would then feel, that 


nothing can be ſo diſagreeable to the car 


as a conſtant, uniformity, of cadence; and 
the more ſmooth and flowing t the num- 
bers are, the more likely are they to occa- 
ſion diſguſt, by any long ſucceſſive repe · 


tition. Sweetneſs of ſound being in this 


reſpoct to the ear, what that af taſte is to 
the palate §. If en, Pope 


11 
"2, Th pat e 9 2 "dear proved than by 


conſidering, that even in muſick, Joy ned and unvaried 
ſtrain of modulation will occaſion, ſatiety, and grow irk- 
ſome to the ear, and that it is only by a judicious mixture 
ns an POTION 
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want 


heart, and repeat aloud; and theſe being 
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Want to be convinced of this truth by * 

perlente, far more preyailing chan argu- 
"ments; let them only allot two or three 
Hobrs'of a morhing to the reading aloud: 
ſuch f his pieces as axe in the higheſt re- 
putation for numbers, and their taſte muſt 
be much corrupted inderdd, if they do not 
find great weatineſs and ſatiety, before 
Half the time be' paſſed: Thus the defects 
it their meaſure became ſecure of diſco- 
very, by being generally ſubmitted to a 
ſenſe which could not judge of it; and 
Thitne was eſtabliſhed by the ſtrong power 
of cuſtom, which has made it be confi- 
dered as an effential and ſhining ornament. 
of our poetry. So that whilſt there are 
more readers who can perceive the ca- 
dende of a fimple modulation, and the 
jingle of fimilat ſounds, than can diſtin- 
guiſh the harmony reſulting ſrom the va- 
ried combinations of different movements, 
ſuch as have built" their poems on the 
former rules, will never Want a ſafficient 
ihrer öf adress. Ser” ni 19D 
But in order; 5 make a more ſecure 

a tend to theit il⸗Hoünded eſtablichment, 


=o are) ooo their eyes and 
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ſee their error, the poets have contrived to 
miſlead their Judgement, by laying down 

"A falſe rule, which muſt for eyer keep 

them at a diſtance from all knowlege of 
numbers: that is, that an Engliſh heroick 
verſe is compoſed of ten ſemipeds, or ſyl- 
lables. A rule ſo contrary to common 
ſenſe, to experience, and which has been 
productive of ſuch miſchief to our lan- 
guage by multiplying unneceſſary abbre- 
viations, that it is wonderful how it ever 
obtained. To talk of meaſure made up 
of ſemipeds, is like talking of tunes com- 

| poſed out of half tones. If the rule be 

Juſt that ten ſyllables will make a verſe, 

= ſhort ones will anſwer the end as well 

a8 ten. long, Now as a; long ſyllable takes 
double the time of pronouncing thata ſhort 
one does, it will follow, that one ling may 
be of double the length to the car that 
another is; and what a ſtrange inequality 
as well as irregularity, when we come. to 
conſider in what various proportions this 
may be uſed, muſt not this $ Introduce i in- 
to our meaſure? Indeed; his rule js found- 
* ed upon a W Bo er ore nor leſs 
: abſurd, than making the. eye ſole 2 
0 
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F | of ſound: that is, becauſe fyllables of * 
= | witten words thay appear do the eye ts be . 
of equal length; the ear muſt receive the 
law from that, and be compelled to ad- 
mit them to be ſo, contrary to its im- 
mediate conviction, when they are ſound- 
ed. But as the works of our poets wert 
chicfly to be ſubmitted to the eye, they 
were in the right to increaſe the authority 
and power of that as much as Poiliblez * 
and by this means they were able at laſt 
to eſtabliff a certain rule to all readers, 
| however ertoneous it might be; for the 
TW eye tan not be miſtaken in the number 
ck ffllble, the an ———— 
| de in their length or ſhortneſs, By eſta- 
bliſhing this judicial power in the eye, 
' they allo gained a vaſt acquiſition to the 
| number of rhimes, fince all compounded * 
of ſimilar letters paſſed muſter before ſo 
incompetent à Judge, which the ſkilful 
ear would have rejected on account of 
the diflimiticade'of found. Vet with what- 
ever induſtry this rüle was propagated | 
amongſt the readers, the writers were too 
wiſe” to follow it in their compoſitions. 
— knew it was incapable of producing 


either 
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either harmony, cadence, or. meaſure... | 
The only uſe thetefore of this Falſe light... 
was toguide people wrong, that they might. 
not pry too curiouſly. into their numbers, 
which would, wot: Lear] 4 a inſpec- 
tion, 

The abb du Bos has treated ef aha 
matter with great accuracy, in a compari- 
fon. which he has drawn between the 
French and Latin poetry. I ſhall ſelect 
a few paſſages from him, which will ſerve 
to illuſtrate the ſubject, and at the ſame 


time by affortling us a comparative view , 


of the French meaſure. with ours, will 
ſhew what a vaſt ſuperiotity we are ca- 
pable of having over them in that reſpect. 
After having made it clear, that the obſer- | 
vation of the rules of Latin poetry was a. 
neceffary cauſe of numbers and meaſure, 
he adds, Now it is ſaying a yaſt deal in 

* praiſe of the. rules of Latin poetry, o 

© maintain that they execute one half and 

more of the work; and that the poet's., 
«© ear is charged only with one point, that 
is, with, minding to render the verſes... 
* melodious, by a happy mixture of the 

h ol the Hllables whereof. they are 


4 © compoſed, 
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© 8 1, ſhall, endeavour now to 
prove, that the obſerving, of the rules of 

French poetry, is productive of neither of 

© thoſe effects ; that i is, that French verſes 

exactly conformable to thoſe rules, may 
be deſtitute of numbers and e in 

< the pronunciation. 1 
The rules of French poetry e 
mine only the arithmetical number of 
* ſyllables, whereof the verſes are to con- 

1 . Ther Neige nothing with regard 

$ * reſpedt to the length and brevity. of thoſe 

I ©{yllables., But as the ſyllables in French 
words are ſometimes long and ſometimes 

ſhort in the pronunciation, there are ſe- 

c veral inconveniencies ariſing from the 
£ ſilence of our rules with reſpect to their 

Seombination. In the firſt place it hap- 

5 pens, that ſeveral French verſes, which 
have nothing to be reproached with in 

point of rules, contain nevertheleſs too 

long a ſucceſſion of ſhorter ot longer ſyl- 
© lables.... Now the too great length of 
< this ſucceſſion obſtructs the 8 in 

* the: pronuneiation of the verſes, 
The 9 or cadence of a verſe, 

ffs" oft r * confiſts 


nv 
% N * 
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oonſiſts in the alternative of long and 
ſhort ſyllables varied according to a par- 
* ticular proportion. Too great a number 
of long ſyllables ranged ſucceſſively one 
© after another, retards the progreſſion of 
the verſe in the pronunciation. Too 
great a number of ſhort ſyllables ſuc- 
© ceeding one another e e ren- 
© ders it diſagreeably precipitant. By. 
© Secondly, it falls out frequently, that 
© when we have a mind to examine two 
© Alexandrine French verſes connected 
together by the ſame rhime, with re- 
gard to the time in pronouncing each 
© yerſe, we find an enormous difference 
© between the length of theſe verſes, tho 
they are both compoſed. according to 
a Fg rules. Let ten ſyllables out of twelve, 
© which compoſe a maſculine verſe, be 
3 long; and let ten ſyllables of the follow- 
© ing verſe be ſhort ; theſe / verſes, which 
Will appear equal on paper, will be of 
©a ſurpriſing inequality in the pronun- 
© ciation, Wherefore theſe verſes, not- 
_ © withſtanding their being allied to one 
another, and anſwering by one com- 
mon rhime, will loſe nevertheleſs all the 
* cadence which might ariſe from the 
Y * © equality 
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2 equality of their meaſure. Now dis not 
© the eye, but the ear, which judges of 
* the cadehce of verſes. 
This incohveniehce ddes not, as L Have 
* * already obſerved, attend fuch as write 
© Latin verſes, by reaſon that the rules pre- 
vent it. The arithmetical number of 
* ſyllables which conftitutes each kind of 
Latin verſe, is determined with regürd 
* to the length or brevity of theſe {y1- 
© ſables. Theſe rules, which were rhade 
from obſerving the ſuitable proportion 
in each kind of verſe betiveen the arith- 
* metical number, and the quantity of 
"MB ſyllables, decide in the firſt place, that 
in the particular feet of a ver ſe we ought 
© to put ſyllables of a certain quantity. 
s * Secondly, when theſe rules leave the 
poet at liberty to employ long or ſhort 
« ſyllables in a Particular part of the verſe, 
* they direct him, in caſe he chuſes to 
uſe long ſyllables, to employ then a 


1 leſſer Ader of ſyllables. If the poet 


determines in favour of fhert ſyllables, 

he is ordered by the rules to uſe a preatet 
: number. Now as the pronouncing of a 
e long ſyllable continues double the ſpace 
ö of time that a ſhort one nt all the La- 
. 
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tin beram ters are conſequently Ws 


fame length in the pogußelndeh, tho 
* {one contain 4 greater number of fyl- - 
t lables than others. The quantity of fyl- 

* lables is always. compenſated by. their 
Latlthtmetical nubert. 
Hodee the Latin hexametets ate al- 
wih equal in the pronunciation, not- 
* withſtanding the Variety of theit pro- 
greſſionʒ Whetets out Alexandtine yerſes 
ate frequently unecjual, the' they have 
* lthoft conſtantly 4h uniformity of pfb- 
 gteflion, Hence ſome critteks have been 
lebe that it was Almölk inipolfible 
to write a French epick poem of ten 
f thoufaud verſes with any füceefs. True 
t it Is, that this eniformity of the thythetius 
Has not Obſtructed the Tucceſs of out 
e dramatick poems in France and Foreign 
*coubitties 3 but thoſe poems which do 
* not exceed two thibiifand verſes have 
ffficient extelleticits to Tuſtin them, 


f nbtwithſtanding the ſatiety of the le- 


e nels of their ue Been if is leſs 
© obſerved on the ſtage, where theſe ſorts 
Lof pieces appear with greateſt luſtre, hel 
F 1 that the 2 before they Fetch 


DER _— « their 
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their breath, run one verſe into another, 
or elſe fetch it before they have finiſhed 
the verſe; to prevent our being ſo ſen- 
efible of the vitious uniformity of it's 
len g 5 euty yd bajqumoini Us 2 
1 What has bein ere ſiid with reſpeR 

*to hexameters, may be equally applied to 
any other Lad of verſe. Thoſe which 
© run precipitately by reaſon of their be- 
ing compoſed of ſhort ſyllables, laſt there- 
5 fore as long as ſuch as go a very flow 
pace, becauſe of their being compoſed 
of long ſyllables. For example, Virgil 
: v uſes ſhort ſyllables as much as the rules 
= of mietre permitted him in that verſe, in 
„ which 150 draws ſo complete a picture 
of a courſer in full gallop, that the very 
ſound of the verſe makes us ieee we 
5 hear the noiſe of his motion 8. 
4 © Wpadrupedante putrem Hit guat . 
3 a campum. an bag e! 
„This verſe contains Wee Fyllables, , 


but it does not continge longer in the 


I probunciation than thie following verſe 


of thirteen, is which Virgil deſcribes the 
„elops at Work, and lifting up their 
Lachs to strike the kanimets du dhe an- 


c © vil, 


— 
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vil, an effect which is, well, ee | 
Lin he cadence of the verſe ,. 
Oili inter ſe multa vi  brachia tollune,. + 
, by Thus the;cadence of verſe is not at 
© all interrupted by uſing a greater. num- 
ber of ſhort or long ſyllables, in order 
to give a better deſcription of the object. 

From what is here ſad it is evident, 
that the rules of French poetry neither 
produced equality of meaſure, nor variety 
of numbers, which are the only ſources 
of harmony in verſe. The writers there- 
fore endeavcured to conceal the want of 
equality in meaſure, by an uniformity of 
cadence, and to compenſate. for the want 
of variety of numbers, by chime. How 
poor a ſuccedaneum theſe were, muſt be 
known to every reader of taſte... The i in- 
genuous criticks of France, far from boaſt- 
ing of their poetry, have acknowleged it's 
defects, and lamented the poverty of their 
language, which would admit of no other 
ornaments. than what Were prejudicial to 
it in it's moſt eſſential points. This is 
ſtrongly ſer. forth by Du Bos, where he 
conſiders the difficulties, brought upon a 
198 ns under the 9 8 


reſtraint, 
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reoſtraint, of following the natural order of 


words, | and of rhiming. As to- the firſt, 
he obſerves, That a Latin writer may 
© eaſily avoid any diſagrecable collifion of 
<founds by the help of ' tranſpoſition ; 
© whereas it is very rare that one can get 
© ric} of this difficulty in French by means 
© of ſuch an expedient. There is very 
©: feldom any other reſource left but that 
© of altering the word which interrupt 
© the harmany of the phraſe, or elſe to 
Ä the latter fall a victim to the for- 
Nothing is more difficult than to 
3 the reſpective rights ef ſenſe 
and harmony, when we write in French; 
« ſo great is the claſhing-of thei" fevoral 
vintereſts . 
In another 1500 0 A tha 
effect of this reftraint; added to that of 
chime; he fays, That rhime alone bes 
© cones, thro the ſubjection of the French 
* phraſe to the natural order of words, 
vas cheeking a reſtraint for an ingenious 
„poet, as all the rules of Latin poetry. 
v eſfect, vs ſeldom obſerve; even in 
© the moſt indifferent Latin poets, thoſe 
0 _ in that are n as mere 
i : © expletives 


* 
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t expletives to fill up the verſe ; but what 
numbers of them do not we meet with, 
«even in our:beſt poems, introduced by 
5 the ſole neceſſity of rhiming Without 
« enlarging any farther, on this article of 
the difficulty of rhiming, the reader 
will give me leave to refer him to Boi- 
leauꝰs epiſtle to Lewis the fourteenth on 
© the paſſage of the Rhine; as alſo to the 
epiſtle written by the ſame poet to Mo- 
liere. There he will ſee; better than I 
can tell him, that if rhime be a ſlave 
* whoſe duty it is to obey, yet it coſts a 
* graat deal to reduce this flave to a ep 
* per ſtato of ſubjection? 
Rollin has treated of this matter «only 
ſapericially, and has not, like Du Bos, 
dived to the bottom. Nor has he conſi- 
dered it with the ſame candour,and impar- 
tiality, but has ſhewn evident marks of pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of the French tongue. 
He ſays, * © The different. taſtes of dif- 
* ferent nations in point of yerfification, 
5 has ſomething i in it very ſurpriſing. What 
in one language is extremely agreeable, 
in another is s. de mark of a 


bo \* Belles tet. vol! i. b. U. ch. Z. 
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pad taſte; rhimes for iniſtance, which 
have ſo good an effect in modern 
poetry, and ſtrike ſo agrecably upon the 
ear in French, Italian, Spaniſn, and High- 
Putch, are ſhocking in Greek and Lat- 
© tin; and in like manner tie meaſure of 
the Greek and Latin verſes, which de- 
pend upon the quantity of ſyllables, ng 
og Wb no grace in our modern poetry. 

There is one thing in this diverſity” of 
No ute, which very much puzzles me, 
rand that is, why rhimes, which pleaſe 
ſo much in one language, ſhould be ſo 
: - ®ſhocking in another. Can this difference 
-- ariſe from habit and cuſtom, or is it de- 
rived from the nature of languages? 
The French poetry (and the fame 
may be faid of all the modern languages) 
"abſolutely wants the delicate and har- 
motiious varlety of feet, which gives 
numbers, ſmbothneſs, and grace, to the 
Greek and Latin verſification, and is 
forced toſbe cbntent with the uniform 
4; oinitig/ together of a certam number of 
75 ſyllablessof ecqual meaſure in the compo- 
= <Fitiotof it's verſes. To arrive therefore 
I 8 which is pleaſing the 


* Ear, 


ear, it is under a neceſſity, of ſecking out 
An other graces and charms, and ſup- 
£ plying, what is wanting, by the exact- 
I neſs, cadence, and plenty of rhimes, 
_ which make up the principal beauty 
25, of the French verſification. 
Vet tho he has allowed ſo e 
place, in another, where he has more par- 
ticularly enumerated the great advantages 
which the Greek and Roman languages 
have over the French in other reſpects, 
he concludes with this extraordinary queſ- 
tion, And yet notwitſtanding all theſe 
ſeeming impediments, can it be per- 
ceived from the writings of good authors, 
that @ur language is in any wiſe defec- 
tive, either as to copiouſneſs, variety, 
harmony, or any other grace? A queſ- 
tion vrhich carries with it ſuch an appa- 
rent ſtamp, of prejudice, that it is aſtoniſh- 
ing how it could have dropped from the 
pen of a writer, in general remarkable for 
accuracy and penetration. The —_— 
of ſuch a method of ſettling the poin 
not be ſhewn in a clearer light, th ow by by 
ſuppoſing the ſame queſtion put to a 
- Dutchman, Swede, Norwegian, Ruſſian, 


or 
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or the native of any country where the lan- 
gusge is in the moſt uneultivsted ſtate; 
and it will undoubtedly be decided by 
euch of them in favour of their own, from 
# natural affection to their mother tongue. 
Nor is this prejudice peculiar to barbarians 
only, or the offspring of ignorance, for we. 
find sven amongſt the poliſhed. Greeks, 
that tho! the Attick idiom was allowed to 
be the pureſt of all others, yet the other 
| ſtates of Greece tenaciouſly adhered to 
their reſpective dialects, from the inſupe- 
rahle force of early impreſſions and habit. 

But whatever neceflity the French and 

other modern tongues may be under to 
make uſe of rhime, and the imperſect 
ryle of meaſure which they have em- 
ployed, the Engliſh alone, — the very 
genius and conſtitution of the language, 
need not ſubmit to thoſe reſtraints. On 
the contrary, from Whatever lucky con- 
currence of circumſtances it hath hap- 
pened, it may be proved to be ſuperior 
in it's qualities not only to all the modern, 
but upon the Whale to the admired lan- 
gusges of antiquity, Whether it be, that 
25 in che een of che paint- 
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es ſpunge, the accidental blending of 
the diffgrent colours produced a more na- 
tural foam on the horſe, than the utmaſt 
ſeill af che pencil gould have drawn, ſo 
the variety of tongues out of which ours 
has been compoſed, has caſually formed 
one more perfect in it's nature than the 
utmoſt labour or art of men could have 
contrived ; of from whatever other cauſe. 
it may proceed, the fact is certainly ſo, 
that we are poſſeſſed of one more capable. 
of anſwering all the purpoſes of ſpeech, - 
whether of uſe or arnament, than any 
that has hitherto exiſted upon earth, 
The very reaſons aſſigned by the French 
writers why their language was incapable 
of meaſure: or numbers, ſhew that ours is 
capable of both. The chief of which are 
yen by Rollin, when in ſpeaking of the 
tee he ſays, They had a thouſand 
$ delicacies in their delivery, which we 
© are ſtrangers to. They diſtinguiſhed the 
* accent from quantity, and knew very, 
* well how to raiſe a fyllable, without 
0 ning! it long, which! we are not aceuſ-, 


ST} 


6 veral forts of long and thick vowels, and 
expreſſed 
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+.expreſfſed the difference Whoever can 


read Engliſh; with propriety, will ſee, that 


this is the very caſe of our language, tho 


theſe beauties are loſt to a vitiated car, 
This diſtinction between accent and quan- 


| tity 5 Which Capella calls the very ſoul of 


ſounds, and the foundation of harmony, 
animam vocum & muſices ſeminarium, may 
be conſtantly perceived in a juſt and cor- 
rect pronunciation. We too can raiſe a 
Hllable without adding to it's length. 
And as to the long and ſhort vowels, we 


have as copious a uſe of them as ever the 


Romans had, and much more ſo, as well 
as more eaſily, to be diſtinguiſhed now, as 
Latin is pronounced. Every vowel with 
us is ſometimes long, and ſometimes ſhort, 
and their different quantities are marked 
by different pronunciations, which is not 
the caſe of the Latin at preſent, as we can 
not know the different ſounds given to 
them by the antients, according to their 
quantity, in their ſpeech. . We have the 
uſe of the cgſura too in as great a latitude 
as they, ſince it may be at the end of any 
fyllable of an Engliſh. verſe, the laſt of 
cour rſe excepted. E the ceſura of 


. the 
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the French is ever in the middle of the 
vetſe, which cauſes a perpetual ſameneſs 
of cadence, 80 that we are not only poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the ſame ſources of harmony 
with the antients, but we have one ſuper- 

added, which is the cauſe of a greater ya- 
riety, and more forcible expreſſion in num- 
bers than all the reſt, that is, the unlimited 
power given to the emphaſis over quantity, 
and cadence; by means whereof a neceſ- 
ſary union between ſound and ſenſe, 

numbers and meaning in verſification, un- 
known to the antients; has been brought 
about. From all theſe, together with the 
very ſtructute of our language, a particu- 
lar ſort of meaſure has reſulted, capable 
of ſuch a variety of movements, that it can 
alone ſupply the place of moſt of the dif- 
ferent ſorts uſed by the antients in their 
different ſtyles of poetry. The Engliſh 
blank verſe is equally well ſuited to the 
Heroick, tragick, comick, paſtoral, elegi- 
ack, and didactick e poetry. Ne 
is this aſſertion” founded on theory only 
"and ſpeculation; but warranted by practice, 

and confirmed by proofs. The Paradiſe 
off * oli it $ fitneſs for He- 


roick 
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ttceſck postry. in the wotks of Sha. 


ſpear we may eaſily diſcover, that it is 
the moſt prope et mette for tragetly ever 
yet made uſe of: if the rule be well 
foutided (as it nndonbtedly is) that the 
beſt meaſure for ick compoſitions is 
that whetein leaſt art appears, and which 
s heareſt to 2105 The 
Ade alle may be ſcen in ſome of his 064 
medles, of the more grave and o elevated 
Kind, as the Tempeſt, Meaſure for Mes- 
ſure, de. In we of our Engliſh paſs 
torals; notwithſtanding it is robbed of it's 
amplieney by rhime, we may fee how al- 
mitably well # would ſuit the nature of 
that ſort of pörtry, wete it In the hands 
of a fell geflus, Wh was above Wesking 
| {6 improper an ornament, Milton's Lys 
eidas affords an extimple of it's eleginck 
powers; and the'Cydet df Philips, of it's 
didaQtic. It may de fuld, chat the herelelt 
meafure of the ankients Was allo wie * 
melt paſtoral and Widattic p ny, ab in 
me eelsguss and peorgicks of Virgil. But 
in regard to the former, every — * 

alte muſt ſee how Ill ſuited it was to the 
cabjett, and how little the mifoſty of the 
# merdum tamen & tollit comcedia vocem, Hor. "Sy 
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lines agreed with the meanneſs of the cha- 
raters. The numbers ſcem rather to be 


the cothpoſitioh bf ſome poet in an At- 


diam 6outt, than the natural and wdeulti- 
_ vated trains of flmple ruſticks, And in 
regard to the latter, whoever will ebm 
the didactic part of the georpicks 
only, e the captivating epiſodes, 
with the w on cyder by Philips, will 
ſooh be convinced of the advantage whith 
the Engliſh port had over the Roma In 
point of the aptitude of his meaſare, to His 


matter. Horace has uſed it too in Hie 


ſatyrs and epiſtles; but in order to make 
his KG as he himſelf expreſſes it, ſeps 
mon propioru, he in fa only uſted the 
feet of hergick meaſure, but had liffle re. 
gard to the numbers or cadence, on Which, 
account they often offend the ear, Where- 
as nothing is tes difficult than to preſerve 
a proper degree of eaſe and familinelty: in 
writings of that ſstt, by means of Englith 
blank verſe, without ever offending againſt 
the rules of harmony. Add to all es 
it's uſe in a new vein of poetry, and per- 
haps not one of the raoſt unpleaſant kind, 
Whereof no traces remain in the — 
N Nnae deiii 1110 a O11 Q 
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e grave burleſqu e, as in the 
ä Fine Hul of Philips. This great 
"variety of pyetic |t yles which it is capd- 
ble of 7 lik" is a ſufficient « nfirma- 
tion of what 1 have advanced fore in 
regard to out blank verſe, that it may be 
compoſed out of almoſt all the various feet 
uſed in all the various kinds of Latin po- 
ofty, fince nothing elſe could malte it 
equally adapted to ſo many different ſpe- 
cies of it; in which the Romans were ob- 
Uged to make uſe of different meaſures, or 
to uſe the heroick very improperly in ſome 
of them. If therefore the proportion of 
movements, or feet, which our heroick 
mealure adinits, be to theirs as ſeven, to 
two, it neceffarily follows that we haye an 
infinite advantage over them i in. point of 
variety and expreſſion, and conſequently, 
that ours in all works of length muſt be 
Wick more pleaſing. It is therefore better 
pted to the two nobleſt of all human 


and tra- 
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II t ſuppoſing, we 2 


his 14830 over them in point 
riety of e A their langus — language m _ 
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cher have 4 ſuperiority ver qurs with x 4 
125 to fund, from the happy 3 892 
n of their, words : : that this muſt ev;- 
dently appear by comparing both with the 
intalllble rule laid down by Quinctiliag, 
U: ſyllabe e 1 tteris melius ſenantibus clari- 
ores ſunt, ita ver be e h Gabis! magts wocalia ; 
& quo plus quaque 72 ritus habet, eo audit 
pulcbrion * *. and that therefore in all 
lefler compoſitions, ſuch as odes, and 1 
rick poetry, they have A peculiar grace 
and ſweetneſs which we can never arrive 
at, nor even attempt any thing in that way 
without the aid of rhime: my anſwer j is, 
that if their language be compared in this 
reſpect with ours as it now ſtands, we 
muſt undoubtedly yield the preference to 
them. But this defect in ours does not 
| hriſe from the genius and conſtitution 
dur language, but from the abuſes and 
corruptions crept into'it thro the want of 
care and cultivation. Nor was the per- 
fection of the Roman in this reſpect o- 
ing to chance, or the original formation 
of theit” words, but to the great pains 
fs to 5 Pn and adorn LY We have 
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it from undoubted authority, that previaus 
to the ſtudy of eloquence, their language 
was in a very bad ſtate as to found, and 
their words ill ſuited to Poetical compo- 
fitions. Were the fifth part of the la- 
Hour beſtowed upon ours which was upon 
' theirs, we might perhaps rival them even 
in this reſpect. Nay, had our language 
not been induſtriouſſy ſpoiled and mang- | 
led, had not fuch numbers. of our vowels 
been ſwallowed up by the monſter rhime, 
= it might without much application or 
pains not have been inferior to the Latin 
in that Poipt. For tho we might be till 
oblig ed to confeſs that their words are 
Su of ſyllables more vocal, yet ours 
would have more ſpirit; theirs might 
3 Have more © of ſweetneſs, but ours of 
energy; theirs might be better conftituted 
to form melodious, but ours to produce 
Harmonious combinations. Were the 
pteafing' flow of the ſyllables to the car 
alone ſufficicht to the perfection of found 
im a language, the Greck and Ronraf both 
muſt yield to the modern Italian But too 
great attention to ſweetneſs will rob poetick 
en of their greateſt" beauties, which 


are, 
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are, variety, and expreſſion. Were our lan- 
guage to be ſtudied and improved to the 
pitch of perfection whereof it is capable, 
it would perhaps appear, that the qualities 
of ſound to fit it to. all, ſorts. of poetical 
compoſitions, are blended in more lucky 
proportions than in any other; and that 
we have on that account as great an ad- 
vantage over the antients in point of num- 
bers, as the invention and improvement 
of our muſical inſtruments have given us 
with reſpect to harmony. But in both 
caſes we have failed of the end, by an 
abuſe or neglect of the means which alone 
could give us a ſuperiority. The author 
of a late ingenious treatiſe on muſical ex- 
preſſion, has laid open the ſources of the 
dad taſte, which at preſent prevails with 
reſpect to that art. As the fate of it's ſiſter 
poetry ſeems to be exactly ſimilar, and 
from fimilar cauſes, I ſhall make uſe, of 
what he has ſaid with regard to the one, 
to elucidate; what I have advanced with 
relation to the other. He obſerves, That 
properly ſpeaking, there are but three 
LES ARR on. which the wank, of 
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any muſical compoſition can depend. 
Theſe are, melody, harmony, and expreſ- 
ſion. When theſe three are united in their 
full excellence, the compoſition is then 

perfect: if any of theſe are wanting or im- 

« perfect, the compoſition is proportionably 
* defective. The chief endeavour therefore 
* of the ſkilful compoſer muſt. be, to unite 
all theſe various ſourcesof beauty in every 

piece; and never ſo far regard or idoliae 
* any one of them, as to deſpiſe and omit 
© the other two.. 

Every reader of 8 will is. at- 
once that this is exactly analogous to the 
numbers of poetry. He proceeds to ſhew - 
the ee and rd in tba 
reſpects. 

e., The frſt e error we 1 hits is, katy 
6 the harmony, and conſequently the. e- | 

« prefſion, i is neglected for the ſake. of air, 
« or rather an extravagant modulation. The 

« preſent faſhionable extreme of running 
© all, our muſick into one ſingle part; to 
© the utter neglect of all true harmony, is. a 
defect much more eſſential than the ne- 
© plect of modulation only, inaſmuch as 


harmony is the very baſis: of all muſical 
8 e e * e 15 
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18 not this exactly fimilar to the prac- 
tice of our "poets in making rhime the 
chief object of their attention, and uſing N 
as much as poſſible one uniform move- 
ment in their verſes, to the great preju- 
dice of harmony and expreſſion? In ac- 
counting for the ſpreading of this falſe taſte, 
he aſſigns the following as the chief cauſe. 
Alt may perhaps be affirmed with truth, 
that the falſe taſte, or rather the total 
© want of taſte in thoſe who hear, and who 
© always aſſume to themſelves the privi- 
lege of judging; hath often produced this 
lo ſpecies of muſick. For it muſt be 
owned that this kind of "compoſition is 
apt, above all others, at firſt hearing to 
* ſtrikean unſkilful ear; and hence the ma- 
©-ſters have often ſacrificed their art to the 
t groſs judgement of an indelicate audience. 
Is not this directly parallel to what has 
been before ſaid of poets and their read- 
aa to eng 2 163 19-3452 
Ana if a falſe ute eovld be ſo generally propagated | 
from this cauſe, in a.ſcience founded/-upon certain prin- 
ciples and eſtabliſhed rules, which are open to the know- 
lege of all enquirers, hom much more Ikely is it to be 
the caſe in an art, where the ftudious, can find no prin- 
eiples to found their judgements upon, nor no rules to be 


their guides, except a few that are falſe; which will cer- 
tainly miſlead them? „ WW 
ES ä He 
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Ile has aſſigned a quite contrary cauſe 
for a corruption of a different kind, when 
compating the ſtate of modern with an- 
tient muſick, he ſays, From the ſtruc- 
ture of their inſtruments, we can not 
form any vaſt idea of their powers: 

* they ſeem to have been inferior to thoſe 
in uſe at preſent: but which, indeed, be- 
ing capable of as much execution as ex- 
* preſſion, are only rendered more liable 
* to be abuſed, Thus the too great com- 
* paſs of our modern inſtruments, tempt- 
ing as well the compoſer as performer, 
1 to exceed” the natural bounds of har- 
I mony, may be one reaſon,” Why ſome 
ade have ſo wartnl 7 eſpouſed the 
. * cauſe of the antient muſſck, and kun 

een that of the modern 

Here indeed the compariſon, does not 
hold. Our poets, far from running riot on 
account of their abundance, | have ſtarved 
| themſelves 1 in the midft” of plenty. And 
thro theit Want of fil in the manage- 
| ment of their inftrument,. inſtead of pro- 
dueing the great variety « of tones whereof 
it is . they have confined them- 
bee to a few fimple modulations, which 
make 
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make it appear to haye a leſs compaſs than 
thoſe of the antients. And this was a 
natural conſequence of not ſtudying our 
language, without which it was im- 
poſſible we could know it's peculiar graces 
or force; or perceive what ſort of num- 
bers were beſt ſuited to it's genius. No- 


thing was left us in this caſe, but imita- 


\, — 


tion ; and as it was ſoon found that the 
Roman meaſures could not be adopted 
into our tongue, we followed the track 
of our neighbours, and built our poetry 
upon their rules. Thus did we ſubmit 
thro choice to all the imperfections undet 
which theirs laboured from neceſſity. Wo 
blindly conſidered our language as formed 
upon the ſame Gothick model as the 
other European tongues, and thro” want 
of enquiry, did not know that ours alone 
had luckily retaiged all the qualities | 
Which gave ſuch charms to antient poetry & 


; beſides ſome peculiar to ourſelyes, which, 


properly uſed, give us a e ſuperiority over 


them, We did doe Know that amidt all 


their! variety of meaſures, in their different 


ſpecies of poetry, there is 78 to 15 
we either hahe g not, oi may not haye, 
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ſomething analogous in ours, and for the 
moſt part more perfect in it's kind. Our 
blindneſs in this reſpect is at this day the 
more extraordinary, becauſe it is no longer 
a thing in embryo, to be ſeen only thro 
microſcopes; but we have proofs of it glar- 
ing as day-light, and the full- grown per- 
fect productions ſtare us in the face. But 
ue have eyes and ſee not, ears have we 
and we bear not. How few are there ca- 
pable of knowing, that Milton does not 
exceed Homer and Virgil in any thing ſo 
much as in his numbers ? And if it can 
3 that we excel them in that re- 

ct in the more ſublime compoſitions of 
epick and tragick poetry, no one can pre- 
tend to ſay that we might not vie with 
them even in the lyrick, were our lan- 
guage cultivated and reſtored to it's pu- 
rity. We have at leaſt one inſtance to 
ground this opinion upon, which is, that 
the Engliſh can boaſt of the moſt per- 
fect ode that ever was produced in any 
language; in point of variety, harmony, 
and expreſſion in its numbers; and were it 
not diſgraced by rhime, it muſt, in the 
opinion of the moſt delicate, and unpre- 
oel judiced 
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judiced judges, bear away the palm from 
all antiquity. I mean the ode on St. Ce- 
cilia's day, by Mr. Dryden. If our lan- 
guage in it's corrupt ſtate were capable of 
ſo much, | what might we not hope for 
from it were it poliſhed and ' refined ? 
Should we: recover a true taſte, and by 

diſcarding. rhime make room for dur 
baniſhed vowels, who knows, when the 

ſound of our words was rendered more 
melodious, what pleaſing meaſures a true 
genius might yet diſcover; and what bold 

Pindarick flights he might take when his 
wings were full grown, and his fetters 
taken off? Leſt we ſhould too haſtily deter- 
mine with reſpect to the number and kinds 

of meaſure which the genius of our lan- 

guage will admit, by hat has been already 
done, be it remembered that Horace, 
the numeroſus Horatius, was the firſt 
who diſcovered to the Romans, in his 

odes, the variety of numbers of which 
their language was capable, notwiths 
ſtanding it had been for ſome time in its 
utmoſt ſtate e Kos before 1 W 
ban to write. Ii vo DIJE WH 
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The general 1 ignorance. which has pre- 
vailed_ in regard to this point, will not 
ſeem at all ſurpriſing to any one who con- 
ſiders, that it is impoſſible to know 
any thing of poetical numbers without 
{kill in reading. The verſes of a poet. 
and the compoſitions of the maſter. in 


muſick, are in this reſpect exactly on a 


par. Let us ſuppoſe a country where the 
ſcience of muſick was at a very low ebb, 
and the inſtruments propartionably poor : 
tet us ſuppoſe that men of the moſt ex- 
cellent genius in that art ſhould ariſe in 
ſuch a country: could they poſſibly ſhew 
their {kill beyond what was in the compaſs 
of thoſe inſtruments to perform ? Suppoſe 
one of uncommon abilities ſhould be able 
to ſet down upon paper, compoſitions of 
the nobleſt and ſublimeſt harmony, muſt 
they not be entirely unknown, if it was 
impoſſible to have them executed? Is it 
3 to be ſuppoſed that all muſicians, who 
-ſought either fame or profit, would, in 
ſuch a country, confine themſelves to fuck 
ſtrains, and modulations, AS; were beſt 
fu uited to their inſtruments, without waſt- 


| ing 1 time i in | laborious reſearches i in to 
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an uſeleſs theory, which could not be re- 
duced to practice? Could it be expected 
that any genius ever ſo towering, ſhould 
be ſo diſintereſted, as to employ himſelf en- 
tirely in works, which could neither add 
to his reputation or advantage whilſt alive, 
in hopes that proper inſtruments might 
afterwards be invented, which in the 
hands of {kilful performers might diſplay 
their beauties and gain him honour with 
a late poſterity ? Nay, let us ſuppoſe that 
he could invent proper inſtruments, or im- 
port them together with proper perform- 
ers from ſome other country, would he 

not find it difficult to alter an eſtabliſhed 
national taſte, till the art was firſt ſtudied, | 
and a true taſte introduced, founded upon 
the knowlege of the rules? It would de a 
difficult matter to perſuade an ignorant 
Highlander that any inſtrument is ſo agree- 
able to the ear as the bagpipe ; or an un- 
cultivated Welſh or Iriſhman, that the harp 
is not ſuperior to the violin. Nor would 
all the rhetorick in the world prevail on 
them to believe, that a piece of Corelli 8 is 
at all | comparable t to one of their own wild 
airs, And this prevalence of cuſtom and 

_ early 
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early impreſfions is not peculiar! to the 
rude and ignorant only, but is ſeen as re- 
markably in the moſt poliſhed countries. 
Every one knows with what raptures the 
Pariſian liſtens to the muſick of the French 
opera, which is diſagreeable to the laſt 
degree, and grating to * W ear wh | 
all foreigners, * © | 
But the poetical Ape is in eri 
point under greater difficulties than the 
muſical. The works of the latter are 
publicklyſhewn in all their genuine beauty 
and force, by the hands of ſkilful per- 
formers regularly trained. So that he has 
a chance of having ſome good judges | 
amongſt his auditors, as all perſons in- 
clined to obtain a critical knowlege in that 
ſcience; are furniſhed with examples, as 
well as rules, upon which to form their 
taſte. But the tune of the poet (if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion) is only ſung 
in private, in which every reader is to 
himſelf a per former. How ſkilful a one 
he is likely to be, may be judged by con- 
ſidering, chat in an art inſinitely more dif- 
ficult than the muſical one, he has neither 
rules nor example to guide him. So that 
42101912 if 
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if the inſtrument be out of tune, or the 
ear vitiated and bad, the performer will 
not be ſenſible of theſe defects in himſelf, 
but will attribute the fault to the poets 
numbers. To ſuch a ohe, thoſe ſtrains 
which are moſt harmonious, and in Which 
the poet's {kill is moſt diſplayed, will ap- 
pear moſt diſcordant. The more diver- 
ſified the cadence, the more varied tlie 
numbers are, the more difagreeable and 
ill-formed will the verſes appear from an 
uniformity of pronunciation; an error into 
which unſkilful readers neceſſarily fall. 
To ſuch the introduction of different feet 
into the ſame meaſure, and their judicious 
combinations, appear only to create diſorder 
and confuſion, and the want of rhime is with 
them the want of meaſure, which uſed 
to be their unerring guide in marking the 
cloſe; | It is thus the Chineſe judge of tie 
European pictures. For being accuſtom - 
ed to conſider the different excellence of 
their own, only in regard to the richneſs 
of the, colouring, they ſee nd beauty in 
. ours, - Which they ſay have too many 
black Dr for ſo they call che 
fade if obiyvg 01. gms tan alu 


Hence 
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Tl Hence it is maniteſt that our poets, if 
they expected to be read with pleaſure, 


capacity of their readers, and to make uſe 
only of ſuch numbers as could be moſt 


uniformity of cadence, and general uſe of 
rhime in their works. Thus as their taſk 


became extremely eaſy, they were ſaved 
the trouble of ſtudying the principles 1 


their art, and ſet up at once for maſters, 
entered immediately upon the ,practic=, 
without” any knowlege of the theory; 
and inſtead of unerring rules to direct 


them, they had only two very uncertain 


guides, imitation, and their awn car. Of 


all the poets Who have written in our lan - 


guage, there ſeem to be but two, who 
have dived into the principles of vexſifi- 
cation, and traced Engliſn numbers to 


their ſource. Theſe were Dryden, and 


Milton. What I have faid upon this ſub- 
ject will be ſufficiently exemplified by the 
different conduct of theſe two cotempo- 
rary writers; and the different reception 
which their works met with from the 
publick, 
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publick. Dryden knew perhaps the theory 
of numbers as well as Milton, but was far 
from making the ſame uſe of his knowlege, 
which he turned wholly to ſerve his own 
_ purpoſe, He wrote for bread, which depend- 
ed upon preſent fame; and preſent fame 
was to ariſe from pleaſing the preſent taſte. 
That once obtained, his bookſeller, who 
never conſidered the intrinfick value, paid 
him in proportion to the bulk of his work, 
or the number of lines which it contained. 
As he was always a needy, he was of 
courſe an haſty writer. Poſſeſſed as he 
was of ſuch an happy knack of rhiming, 
he could have produced an hundred lines 
that would give delight on account of that 
ornament? in the ſame ſpace of time that 
he could have written ten, whoſe:beapty 
depended upon the propriety and harmony 
of numbers, and whoſe charms, after all 
his pains, could not be perceived by the 
_ multitude of unſkilful readers. Many 
haſty thoughts would even appear beauti- 
ful on account of the richneſs of a rhime, 
which in blank verſe would paſs for pu- 

_ Add Fo win that indulgence to 
dee wort! al 
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all faults and errors in this kind of writ- 
ing is much more eaſily granted, than in 
any other, from a ſuppoſed reſtraint which 
the poet lies under; when in fact, to one 
poſſeſſed of a natural faculty in that re- 
ſpect, improved by habit, there is no ſtyle 
whatever ſo eaſy. When all this is confider- 
ed, it can not be a matter of wonder, that 
Dryden ſhould do every thing in his power 
to keep up a taſte which was ſo perfectly 
adapted to his purpoſes, and. to make it as 
extenſive as pofſible. With this view, he 
gave a remarkable inſtance of what has 
been before obſerved, how much it is 
in the power of one ſingle perſon of re- 
< putation, to introduce or confirm a bad 
<* taſte in a whole people, by writing even 
tragedies in rhime, which were not only 
heard without diſguſt,” but, as we are in- 
formed, gave great delight to the vitiated 
ear of thoſe times. Nor is it long ſince we 
have recovered taſte enough to baniſh 
thoſe monſtrous performances from the 
ſtage. Upon the whole, Dryden was the 
reigning poet of his time, and his works 
6 _ and e Nor 
| "nos bibbag ee Fe would 
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would the number of » his votaries have 
beep leſſened at this day, had not a ſuo- 
ceffor of more application, and greater 
leiſure, outdone him in his-own arts. 
But Milton acted upon | principles di- 
realy. oppoſite. - Like the great poets: of 
antiquity,” he painted for eternity; only 
his conduct in this reſpect was infinitely 
more diſintereſted, as he gave up all 
chance of preſent fame. His light ſhone 
forth in vain, for the darkneſs compre- 
hended it not. His almoſt divine poem 
of Paradiſe. loſt was fold for fifteen 
pounds, which was to have been received 
at three different payments, the laſt of 
which there is ſome reaſon to believe was 
never made: nor do we find that the 
bookſeller was a great gainer by the pur- 
chaſe. Vet notwithſtanding the unſuit- 
able returns he met with, he ſtill proceed 
ed with a noble zeal for the honour of his 
country, and. it's language, to leave behind 
him the moſt perfect models, ' whoſe 
beauty, tho loſt upon the blindneſs of a 
preſent age; might be perceived by a more 
enlightened poſterity. Nor could any 
mean or ſelfiſh motive induce him to 
A a ſwerve 
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| 

| which he: ſquared all his poetical writings, 
| Jo make uſe of the words of one of the 
| moſt ingenious as well as judicious of the 
| | maoderns, . The contempt, in which, 

| 


perhaps, with juſtice, he held the age 
the lived in, prevented him from conde- 
ſcending either to amuſe or to inſtruct it. 
| He had, before, given to his unworthy 
| {commterymee-the nobleſt poem, that ge- 
8 ius, conducted by antient art, could 
* produce ; and he had ſeen them receive 
it with diſregard, if not with" diflike, 

* Conſcious therefore of his own dignity, 

_ _* and of their demerit, he looked to po- 
ſterity only for reward, and to poſte- 

v rity only. directed his future labours, 
« Hence it was perhaps, that he formed 
his Sampſon Agoniſtes on a model more 
< imple and ſevere than Athens herſelf 
would have demanded; and took Æſ- 
chylus for his maſter, rather than So- 

„ bocles, or Euripides: intending by this 
conduct to put as great a diſtance as poſ- 
* fible between Higaſelf and his cotempo- 
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© rary writers; and to make his work (as 
he himſelf ſaid) much different from 

. © what amongſt them paſſed for the beſt. 
The ſucceſs. of this poem was, ac- 
* cordingly, what one would have expect- 
ed. The age, it appeared in, treated it 

with total neglect; neither hath that 
poſterity, to which he appealed, and 

_ © which has done juſtice to moſt of his 
other writings, as yet given to this ex- 
cellent piece it's full ne a popular 
© and.unwerſal fame. 

Here I muſt beg n to diſſent from 

| the opinion of this very judicious remarker, 

where he ſeems to think that the poſterity to 

which he appealed hath already done juſtice 
to moſt of Milton's other writings, tho not 

to his Sampſon. We have indeed done 

him all the juſtice in out power, and given 

him his due degree of praiſe for ſuch part 
of his excellence as we were capable of 
perceiving; but I am far from thinking the 

| -refent age ſo far enlightened as to be able 

to ſee, much leſs to admire, ſome of his 

greateſt beauties, It is true, his Paradiſe 
loſt has long fince obtained it's full mea- 

| ſure of popular and univerſal fame. But 
„ Aa 2 this 
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this perhaps may be attributed to another 
cCauſe than à general improvement of taſte. 
It is more than probable that it was chiefly, 
if not wholly owing to the papers of cri- 
ticiſm upon that poem, publiſhed by the 
moſt. popular and univerfally admired of 
our * writers in proſe. As theſe are pre- 
fervent! in || books more generally read than 
perhaps any other in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, the fame of the poet goes hand in 
hand with that of the critick; and the per- 
fections of the poem pointed out by him, 

are as generally known, as the eſſays in 
which they are ſo diſplayed. One firong 
argument in ſupport of this opinion, may 
be drawn from the vaſt number and va- 
Tiety of editions of that poem, which have 
made their appearance in the world ſince 
the publication of thoſe papers, whereas 
before that time the work was little known 
or ſought after. True criticiſm was then 
a new ſpecies of writing in Engliſh, nor 
has it been much improved fince. It had 
Not only the charms of novelty to recom- 
mend it, but likewiſe the higheſt abilities 
in the writer. All who admired the ana- 
t Mr. Addiſon. || The Spectators. 
Ye | lyſis 
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. 5 the work, of courſe applied them 
ſelyes to read the original; partly led by 
curioſity, and partly from an actuating 
principle of man, to judge for himſelf in 
all critical enquiries, and to examine whe- 
ther the remarks were made with juſtice 
and propriety. This will ſufficiently ac- 
count for the univerſality of this poem as 
to it's. being read, and alſo for the. general 
applauſe which it has ever ſince met with. 
Readers of taſte and knowlege extolled it 
from a perception of it's merit ; and the 
ignorant, - and taſteleſs, relied on the au- 
thority of the critick, and joined in the cry, 
leſt they ſhould diſcover their own want 
of judgement. This may alſo ſerve as a 
clue to guide us to the cauſe why. the 
Agoniſtes obtained ſuch a diſproportionate | 
| ſhare of fame, and was known only to,a 
few; for had the ſame critick taken the 
ſame pains to point out the beautics of 
that poem which he did with regard to 
the other, it is more than probable that 
it would have been as univerſally known . 
and ſpoken of, as the other, tho perhaps 
not ſo generally admired. To ſtrengthen 
this argument it is well worth obſervation, 


OE . 
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Il that no other work of his has madle its 
| "=o way to publick knowlege without the 
©. aſſiſtance of ' ſome helping hand. The 
= Allegro and Penferoſo were ' confined to 
| « the cloſets of the judicious, till the cele- 
| brated Handel by the charms of his mu- 
| . ſick forced them into fame. And his- 
3 Comus lay buried in obſcurity, till the 
1 | luſtre of muſick ſhewed it to the pub- 
| ülck eye: and how little that was capa- 
Il dle of perceiving it's beauties, might be 
= feen from the reception it met with. For 
= whilſt the muſician's {kill was applauded 
= to the{kies; the poem itſelf was either not 
attended to or only occaſioned wearineſs 
and ſatiety. It will be allowed by all, that 
hadi it not been for the ornament of the 
ſongs, the dramatick part could not have 
lived to a ſecond night: and the whole 
piece, fince the 'muſick has loſt great part 
of it's charms with it's novelty, is now 
ſcarce able to hold up it's head. His Ly- 
eidas, and ſome other pieces, for want of 
ſome ſuch aſſiſtance, are ſtill in the ſhade. 
A particular fatality ſeems to have at- 
tended Milton, different from the caſe of 
all offer: poets, bes a one piece of allowed 
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excellence, and general reputation, would. 
be ſufficient, in any other writer, to excite 
the higheſt curioſity, to ſee whatever 
other compoſitions he might offer to the 
world, and to ſtamp. a value upon them 
beyond their intrinſick merit. Whilſt in 
his caſe, tho there never was any thing 
more univerſally. allowed, than that he was 
the author of the nobleſt poem that has 
appeared j in the Engliſh language, yet this | 
has not induced many people to look into 
ſome of his other works, tho' they are 

really in their ſeveral kinds of equal per- {ol 
fection with that. And this is an incon- 1 

teſtible proof, chat however general the 1 

praiſe has been, and however laviſhly be- 

ſtowed on the Paradiſe loſt, the greateſt 

part of it aroſe from faſhion and authority; 

and whatever quantity of admitation it 

has excited, it has been for the moſt part 

only pretended. For if people were really 

as much pleaſed with that work, as they, 

ſay, and would make us believe, what 

could ſtop them from purſuing the delight 

which they muſt neceſſatily receive from 

the FIT of. hin thier: inicajtebla 88 * 
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21 The e tho' Milton bas by 
the means abovementioned obtained uni- 
verſal famey yet it is far from being ſounds | 
ed upon a right and ſolid baſis. Faſbion, 
and the authority of a fe allowed judges, 
may go a great way towards making a 
poem be talked of, and to obtain the in- 
cenſe of general W but hot as —_ 
beth ſays. is only 
ef; —— Mouth ben 3 
. Which the poor ſlave would fain wn 
544 {6nd dare nt. +10 
The poetical, like thoiregal:6r \Crown,/ Can 
have: no great-ſecurity but in the hearts 
of the people; and the hearts of the peo- 
ple can be engaged to the poet only by 
the pleaſure and delight which his works 
6 afford them. Now tho Milton has been 
put into poſſeſſion of his lawful ſcepter, 
and all the due homage attendant on that 
has been paid to him, yet his throne ſeems 
only to be founded on his right, and hath 
not as yet obtained the rwe 1 the 
People a Affactians. to garen n 
!he reaſon of this will at once bb ſeen, 
-when we reflect, that however ſome other 
Points in a * to the judicious ap- 
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pear more eſſential, yet it is by the charms 
of verſificatibn alone that the multitude is 
caught. In poetry, as in painting, the 
unſkilful majority are more captivated by 
the colouring than the drawing. If there 
fore the works of Milton appear defective 
in this reſpect, if his verſes in general, far 
from giving pleaſure and delight, ſhould 
ſtrike the uncultivated or vitiated ears of 
the age, as diſcordant, and unmuſical, the 
whole difficulty will at once be ſolved. His 
other merits, and excellencies,” diſplayed 
by judicious criticks, may procure him a 
few real, and ſhoals of pretended admirers; 
but can not gain him any lovers, Men 
may be reaſoned into eſteem, but not into 
affection. That ariſes from an involuntary 
delight, immediately perceived from a con- 
templation of the object which excites it. 
Mr. Addiſon has, with great accuracy and 
clearneſs, laid open the admirable art and 
profound Judgement of Milton, in the 
choice and conduct of his fable, in the 
maſterly drawing of his characters, with 
ſuitable manners, and in the ſublimity and 
beauty of his ſentiment and diction. Theſe 
juſtly challenge our admiration, and de- 
150 mand 
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mand Our praiſe. But the charms of his 
numbers are ſtill covered as with a vail. 
The admirers of the antients, when they 
are compelled to allow him his due me- 


- Tits, yet add with a ſeeming concern, tho 
with a ſecret ſatisfaction, that it is a pity 


ſo excellent a workman had ſuch. poor 
materials, and the compoſitions of ſo great 


a genius had not the advantage of ſuch 


ornaments as the languages of Greece or 
Rome would have ſupplied : whilſt thoſe 
of modern taſte, ſincerely figh for their 
dear rhime, and lament the want of that 


uniformity. of cadence to which their cars 


had been tuned. But there is not one 
reader perhaps in five. thouſand, Who 
knows that the greateſt beauty of Milton, 


| is his verſification, and that he has excelled 


all the writers of all ages, and all coun- 
tries, in the variety, expreſſion, and har⸗ 5 
9200 of his number s. 

. Nor will this appear a very . 
nary aſſertion when it is conſidered, that, 
this is impoſſible to be known without per- 
fect ſkill in reading; that we are neceſſa- 
rily corrypted 1 in our firſt principles of that 


and 
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and that there is not even an attempt made 
to amend this in the reſt of our lives. 
Whilſt therefore we remain in an igno- 
rance of that art, we muſt as neceſſarily | 
remain in a total ignorance of the true 
beauty and power of numbers, as we 
ſhould do in regard to muſical compoſi- 


tions where the inſtruments are defective 


and out of tune, or the players unſkilful, 
The poems of Milton muſt appear in the 
fame light to us, as our pictures do to the 
Chineſe, and ſeem to have too many 
black ſpots in them. Till that art is 
ſtudied, we ſhall be ſo far from having it 
in our power to give that firſt of poets his 
due praiſe, that we ſhall be blind to ſome 


of his greateſt perfections; beſides the 


charms of verſification, we ſhall loſe ſome 
of the fineſt part of his imagery, and in 
many places not even be able to W 18 | 
hend his full meaning, | 

Let us therefore apply davibiies feribüſ- 
ly, and with diligence, to a ſtudy capable 
of affording us ſuch delight. Let us no 
longer think, that to learn to read is ſuffi- 
cient, but to read well, and then, : 
2 "TROY 
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* Please we ſhall hear, and learn the ſecret 
n 
of harmony, i in tones, and, number kit, 
By voice, or cadence.” *,, 
Or, as the ſame, author ſays in his treatiſe 
on education, if we ſet about this work, 
We ſhall be conducted to a hill fide, la- 
borious indeed at the firſt aſcent, but 
« elſe ſo ſmooth, ſo green, ſo full of good- 
. ly, proſpect, os melodious ſounds on 
every fide, that the harp of Orpheus WR 
got more charming, / 

Leet us examine our language with care, 
and ſearch into, it's ſecret, treaſures,, Let 
us no longer be contented with a poor 
meagre vein, of ore which we find near 
the ſurface, and which, after the French 
faſhion, ſerves us only to wiredraw, or 
gild over a baſer metal 1 but let us dig 
deep into the mine, where we ſhall find a 
plenteous vein, equal i in richneſs, and ſu. 
perior in magnitude, to that of the an- 
ll Or if theirs ſhould be allowed ta 
be of a purer kind, yet ours will be found, 
to contain no more alloy in it, than what, 
will render j it, * N | jo, all forts, of 
workmanſhip, 72K e Boa EW 
x7 * Farad. reg. e Toa 
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Too long have the beauties of the 
Britiſh muſe, like thoſe of dur ladies, 
been concealed, or * ſpoiled, by foreign 
modes and falſe ornaments. The Shine 
and patches of the French, the fantaſtical 
head-dreſs, the ſqueezing ſtays, and enor- 
mous hoop, only ſpoil the bloom of her 
complexion, the flowing ritiglets of her 
hair, her eaſy ſhape,, and graceful mein, 
Should a poliſhed Athenian ariſe, and be- 
hold her thus decked out, he would be 
aſtoniſhed to ſee, in 4 country enlight- 
ened by their rules, and example, de- 
formity made a ſcience, and barbatiſm re- 
duced to rule. Thus adorned like an Har- 
lot, ſhe inflames the youth with wantoti 
deſires, and ſpreads infection thro' the 
land. What hopes can there be of a ro- 
buſt and healthy offspring from ſuch im- 
pure embraces? Let us endeavour to re- 
cover her from the tyrannical ſway of 
faſhion' and prejudice, and reſtore her to 
her native rights. Let us leave to the ſal- 
low French their rouge and white paint, 
but let the Britiſh-red and white appear 
in it's genuine luſtre, as laid on by na- 
ture's own pencil. Let them torture the 
7 | ; f body 
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body into a fantaſtick ſhape, or conceal 
 crookedneſs under an armour of feel z let 
them cover puny limbs, and a mincing 
gait, under the wide circumference of an 
hoop; but let the eaſy mein, the comely 
_ ſtature, the fine proportioned limbs de- 
cently revealed, and the unreftrained ma- 
jeſty of motion in the Britiſh muſe; bo 
diſplayed to fight in their native charms, 
Then ſhall ſhe move forth confeſſed the 
genuine fiſter of the Grecian muſe, and 
not the leſs beautiful for being the younger, 
Then ſhall her votaries burn with a pure 
and holy flame, and the poetical offspring, 
from a chaſte marriage between ſenſe and 
harmony, will be found lovely, yigorous, 
and long-lived z inſtead of monſtrous chi- 
mæras, ſhapes flitting as clouds, and 
mere airy echoes produced from the wan- 
ton amours of ſound and fancy. | 
Upon the whole, were our ere to 
be ſtudied and cultivated; we ſhould find, 
that in point of giving delight, it would 
not yield to thoſe of antiquity; and that 
it is much better fitted for univerſal uſe, 
Were it reduced to rules, it might be 
more eaſily learned, and with more accu-- 
N racy, 
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'racy, as it is a living language. The true 
pronunciation may be acquired with cer- 
tainty, on that account, from the mouth 
of a proper maſter; whereas we can at 
beſt only gueſs at that of the antients, and 
muſt therefore be ſtrangers to many beau- 
ties in theirs as to ſound, What in this 
caſe could hinder ours from being more 
univerſally ' propagated than any other, 
conſidering the great advantages we enjoy 
by means of general commerce, and a 
free preſs? And from the many excellent 
writings with which it is already enriched, 
together with thoſe which may hereafter / 
be added, perhaps even of a ſuperior 
kind, ſhould men of equal genius ariſe, 
with the advantage of having their labour 
leflened, and their way ſmoothed, why 
might there not be as fair a proſpe& of 
immortality to our authors, as to the 
Greek and Roman? Nothing but the moſt 
ſhameful neglect in the people can prevent 
the Engliſh from handing down to poſte- 
rity a third claſſical language, of far more 
pa than * uur two. 925 
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for correcting, improving, and aſ: 
certaining our language, has been the 1 in⸗ 
ſtitution of a ſociety for that purpoſe. But 
this is liable to innumerable objections; 3 
nor would it be a difficult point to prove, 


#4 


that. ſuch a method could never Wag . 


anſwer the end. In the firſt place, it 


would be no eaſy matter to find a ſuffcient 


number of members properly qualified to 
compoſe ſuch a ſociety ; 3" As there are few. 


or none properly trained in the ſtudy « of. 
thoſe points, in regard to which they 3 are, 


to paſs judgement : and perhaps there 
would not be. one who ſhould appear. at, 
ſuch a board, without fixed and rooted 
errors from the prejudices of a wrong 
education. If they were not properly 
qualified, their rules and determinations 
would be 7 8 ortionably falſe, and de- 
fettive. this caſe we ſhould be in a 


worle 
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worſe condition thay without any rules at 
all. In che ſecond place, ſyppoſing them 
to proceed ever to rightly in their ſyſtem, 
tho they might aſcertain the meaning af 
words, it would be impoflible by any - 
works which they could publith to fix the 
ne and pronunciation, as a knowle 
thoſe can be communicated only 

ſpeech. And unleſs ſame means can be 
found to aſcertain. thoſe, the language 
muſt be in 2 perpetual ſtate of fluctuation. 
But the chief reaſon which muſt ever 
render ſuch a ſcheme abortive, ariſes from 
.our conſtitution, and the genius of the 
people, The endeavours of ſuch a ſociety, 
in arbitrary goyernments, | under the fanc- | 
tion and countenance of an abſolute prince, 
may be. crowned with ſucceſs : but the 
Engliſh have no idea of ſubmitting to any 
laws, to which they do not give their own. 
conſent. Tho ſuch a ſociety were there- 
Fore to proceed upon the righteſt prin- 


ciples, they would find it difficult to get 5 


their ſelf· raiſed authority, had it eyen the 
' ÞJandion of the higheſt powers, acknow- 
leged by a ſtubborn free people, ever 
you 1 their * ang . a] 


Vvilue of words both as to found and ſefiſe. 
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"their SE cas muſt of courfe fall to 


the | on But "wHty thould We” even 


think of following any methods purſucd 
2 in the countries " ſlaves, and which at the 


"beſt have fallen very ſhort of Perfection, 
When we” have before our eyes the ex- 
atnple of a free people like burſelves to 

"guide 1 us, and whoſe conduct in this point 
was followed by the moſt rapid and com- 
plete” fuccefs. The means Which they 
employed are ſo exactly ſaited to ou c- 
cumſtances and ſituation, that we only 
want to mak uſe of them, to attain our 
end, with equal eaſe, and certainty. lt 
"has been already ſhewtn, that the ſtudy öf 
eloquence was the neceſſary cauſe of the 
improvement, and eſtabliſhment” of the 
Noman language: and the ſame caufe 
would infallibly* produce the ſame effect 
with us. Were the ſtudy of oratory once 
made a nectffaty branch bf education, all 
bur youth of parts, and genius, would öf 
courſe be employed in confidering the 


The reſult of the reſearches of rational en- 
quirers, walker rules oided upon rational 


d , principles; 
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 princip! es; Po and a general agreement a- 
mongſt the moſt judicious, muſt occaſion 
_ thoſe rules to be as generally known, and 
| eſtabliſhed, andgive them theforce of laws. 
Nor would theſe laws meet with oppoſi- 
tion, or be obeyed with reluctance, inaſ- 
much as they would not be eſtabliſhed by 
the hand of power, but by common ſuf- 
frage, j in which every one has a right to 
give his vote: nor would they fail, in time, 
of obtaining general authority, and per- 
manence, from the ſanction of cuſtom, 
founded on good ſenſe. 

It has been already ſufficiently ſhewn, 
that we have; all the ſame inducements 
to the ſtudy of eloquence, which the Ro- 
mans had, together with .ſame peculiar 
to ourſelves, of a more powerful nature: 
nothing therefore could poſſibly hinder 
us from endeavauring to acquire {kill in 
o uleful an art, but the want of proper 
maſters, who might be enabled to teach 
it with eaſe, and certainty, by laying open 
It's principles, explaining, them by ex- 
amples, and affordipg in themſelves mo- 
dels and patterns for imitation. to learners. 


em nee be done, there is no doubt 
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but that the Britiſh youth would. he.) in- 
- . flamed with as great an ardor to arriye at 
excellence in that art, as thoſe of Rome, 
For, to omit all the more powerful incite- 
ments of fame, and profit, the very plea- 
ſure reſulting to themſelves from the 
practice of it, would be of itſelf a ſufficient 
motive to allure them to a cloſe applica- 
tion, and to confirm them in an habitual 
exerciſe. Cicero, ho enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages reſulting from a complete know- 
lege of this art, in the moſt eminent de 
gree, does not ſcruple to ſay, in his 
Brutus, Dicendi autem me non tam fructus, 
& gloria, quam findin ipſum, exercitati- 
gue delectat. Since therefore there ate 
uch ſtrong motives of profit, honour, and 
delight, to induce individuals to the Rudy 
of oratory, and ſince their labours and ad- 
vancement in that would in many points 
pe attended with ſuch excellent effects to 
the publick, but more eſpecially, in the 
article of refining and eftabliſhing our lan- 
guage, is it not a pity that no attempts are 
made towards the reviyal e that art? To 
long has the Engliſh tongue been neglect- 
0h e bare all ſorts —— 
and 
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and abuſes been ſuffered toi make their 
way into K. It is not yer 100 Late t 
amend all, tho tlie ſame inattention con- 
fiitied for a few years longer may poſſibb 
reduce it to an itremediable Rate. W. 
Kave ſtronger reaſons than ever at this 
Yory juncture to take care that our, lan- 
guage be not wholly deſtroyed. One 
ariſes from a new- fangled cuſtom intro 
duced by ſome late authors, of ſpelling 
Words differently from their wiſer prede= 
ceſſofs, and out of a poor” ambition of 
ſnewing their learning, ömitting and 
changing ſeveral letters under pretence of 
pointing but their derivation. -But theſe 
gentlemen do not conſider, that moſt of 
theſe letters which ſeem uſeleſs to them, 
upon paper, or itptoper, ure bf the utinbſt 
Conſequence to pbint cut and afcettain 
the pronunciation of words, which is al- 
teady in to0 precarious 4 ſtate. 80 that 
If this cuſtbin'Mould continiüe to increaſe, 
according to che Caprice | of every new 
writer, for a century more, the beſt au- 
thots we haie Will by tat time appear 
us Obfolete, add us diffcult to be read, 
und underffood, a8 Chik er is at this d. 
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Pfintiplis be. Tribovitions are evet to 
be with ſtood at firſt; fince'it has been ofte 
known that thoſe which in their begin- 
niags have appeated too flight to merit 
1 75 habe in time brought about the 
moſt total and ſurpriſing changes. There 
are alſo at preſent great endeavours uſed 
to introduce and eſtabliſſi another cuſtom 
not leſs petnicious, and which may be 
attended with the moſt fatal conſequences. 
There are many perſons, and even large 
bodies of men, — amongſt the 
moſt learned, who being weuty of 'the 
great uncerraifity « of pronunciation in our 
gue, would reduce the arhole to one 
| Aa gable and general rule, tha it of throw - 
ing the accent as far back im dur poly fi- 
lables as poſſible. It is inconceivable that 
ſuch à thought ſhould have entered into 
the heads of any but barbarians: much 
leſs that perſons converſant in the Greek 
and Roman lan guages, ſhould endeavour 
to eſtabliſh a a practice ſo oppofite to that 
of choſe poliſhed nations. They can not 
but know, that no word in theirs was ever 
Atccented beyend tlie ante or 
laſt e dur eres and if they were 
28 oft A \ q N 4 able 
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able to read, they would know that. this 
was, founded. upon the juſteſt principles, 
Indeed nothing but. a total, ignorance. of 
that art, could poſſibly make them think 
of, introducing, a rule, Which if it ob- 


tained, would at once deſtroy all melody, 


harmony, and quantity, in our words, as 

well as derivative meaning 
Me haye at preſent alſoa much Rronger | 
inducement than ever, to the ſtudy of our 
language, as the way, has been ſmoothed 
and made. eaſy by the late publication of 
Mr. Johnſon's dictionary. Without ſuch 


a work, indeed, the taſk, muſt have, been 


extremely laborious, if not impraticable. 
Nor can the great merit and utility of that 


performance ever be perceived without 


ſuch ſtudy. If that be brought 


the publiek Will nd longer have ene 
lament, that one of ſuch uncommon 
genius, and abilities, ſhould, have; paſſed. 


ſo much of his life in a kind of work, 
1:Which has hitherto fallen to the, lot of 


amean capacities. Nor Will he himſelf . 


hape reaſon to regret, the many inkſame 
and difagreeable hours paſſed laren in 
N When be re- 
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flects on the proprtion of fate wien 
wild attend it 5 ftice if ö langünge ſhotld 
byer be fixed, he muft be cbhHGered by 
All poſterity as the” Wander; and his dle. 
ang as the cbr ner tine 
As the cultivation aftd eſtebllhment af 
that ban be effected by no other ffleans, 
| but by the introduction of the ſtudy of 
= eloquence, T Hill eleſe this Head with a 
| ſew paſſages fum Quitilian, wherein the 
bbjections ieh thay rife on acebunt of 
the diffietilty of arriving at excellence in 
that art Ire fully àhſfwered, and the mo- 


bives to eb gage inen in the purſuit are dif- 


played: in the bfiShteſt colours. * 
Ne With 10 eee maſters, 4055 ak 
on £2000 5 Herr” ren 


* Te pe debt — Miſtraxit ahtiq6t: | 
nt poſſit videri nulla £ N ætas felicior, quam 
cui docendæ priofes « ela n 

Ante omnia ſufficit ad v ſtudiorum, ow 

cadere in rerum'nataram; ut quicquid non eſt factum 
| tier quidem poſſt: "S's offinia dus magna funt gs 

IO {tage tempus | aiquod quo Penta efficerehttir 
derint. Quantum enim deep. ab Homero & Virgilio, 
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tuntum faſfigium a tix Dettiofthetie & Ci. 
cerone. Denique quicquid optimum artes non fuerat. 

erum etiam ſi quis famma deſperet (quod cur faciat, cui in- 
genium, valetudd, ficultas, F peer nor deerunt tamen a 


elt (ut Cicero ait) pulchrum in ſecundistertiiſque conſiſtere. 
Adde quod magnos modica quoque e >] 
fructus, dc ſt quis hæc ſtudia utilitate fola metjatur, 


ill perſectæ par eſt. Neque erat difficile, vel warnen 
IO n ve 
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ſuch a number of models, hath antiquity 
futniſhed us, that no age could ſeeni 
e luckiet᷑ in the lot of it's nativity than our 
gen; fot the inſttuction of Which all 
the preceding have laboured. F: 
Above all; we have a Giſhcldiit inen 
t tive to petſevere in our ſtudies, when we 
& ae noe that to ſay; becauſe a thing has 

ot yet been effected, therefore it can 
15 be done, is 4 contradiction in nature; 


* fines thete was a certain period of time 


{ heh: evety thing that was great and ad- 
( mirable begun to be produced. For juſt as 
much as poetry was perfected by Homer 
e and Virgil, in the ſame high proportion 
t was eloquence improved by Demoſthenes 
tand Cicero. In ſhort, there was a time, 
* when; whatever is excellent had no èxiſ- 
e tence. "Mi, en even a man deſpair 


vel noyis exemplis ur facere, non non 2 majores ho- 
nores, pes, mp ens laudem præſentem, futuram, homi- 
nibus contigiſſe, ſi tamen IR. literis eſſet, ab opere pul- 
cherrimo, cujus tractatus atque i poſſeſſio pleniſſimam ſtu- 


s gratiam refert, ant e 2 — mercedem, more 


dorum qui a ſe non N voluptatem quæ fit a virtuti- 
bus peti dicunt. Ipfam i gitur orandi majeſtatem, qua nihil 
dii immotales Belt Waal dederunt, & quaremota, muta 
ſunt ofania, & luce preſenti, & ia poſteritatis carent, 
toto animo petamus, nitamurque — ad optima: quod 


2 aut evademus in e certe multos i in- 


e b. Xi, cap. 74... 
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or f the higheſt attaiaments an { why, be 


5 ſhould do ſo, who, neither Wants genius, 
os nor bealth, nor opportunity, nor a maſ- 
ba ter, no reaſon can be aſſigned) it 1s fill, 
1 48 Cicero ſays, an honour. to rank. in 


[4.3.3 i4. 


8 the ſecond and third degrees. mad. od: 
. Add to this, that even a moderate ſhare. 
* © eloquence, produces great advantages 5 
* and, if one meaſures theſe ſtudies merely. 
© by the profit, is almoſt ona par with the 
perfection of oratory. Nor would it be 
. a difficult taſk to prove, either by antient 
or modern examples, that there is no 
* ſource from which men derive greater 
* honours, eſtates, connections, and pre- 
« ſent as well as fature fame ; if the dig- 
© nity of erudition would allow us to ex- 
z act this Imallex : recompetice from a glo- 
© rjous ſtudy, the mere exerciſe and enjoy- 
ment bf which moſt amply rewards our 
© application; lie thoſe: who make no 
© ſcruple of declaring, that not virtue, but 
* the pleaſure which redounds from it, is 
the object of their purſuit. Let it there- 
fore be our whole ambition to come at 
the true majeſty of eloquence, than which 
the immortal 82 have beſtowed no- 
thing 
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a dae ann W e 
£ all thin gs become ir e a are cut 
off from the 'n 9082 5 of the pre Bent age, as 

« well as the knowlege of poſterity. In or- 
eder to compaſs, this, let us always keep 
the beſt models in our eye; ; by doing 
*'which, we ſhall either arfive at the ſum- 
* mit, or at leaſt ſee many below us. 
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BOOK ur CHAP, 1, 
e th teral arts, and their ſource; 


HERE is no queſtion which 
'T has in all ages puzzled the 
| curious enquirers more, than 
when it has been aſked, what the reaſon 
tain countries, at particular gras, made 
a rapid progreſs towards perfection, flou- 
riſhed together for a ſhort ſpace of time 
| (notſo longas the life of a man) then either 
gradually fallen to decay, or periſhed ſud- 
denly, nor ever raiſed their heads again 
in thoſe countries, in ſpite of the utmoſt 
endeayours uſed to revive them? J = 
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Velleius Paterculus. 71 Who can 
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eus enim abunde thirart poten; eminentiffimà cu- 
juſque profeſſionis ingenia, in eandem formam, & in idem 
artati temporis congruens ſpatium; & que admodum 
clauſa — er diverſi generis animalia, nihilo 
minus ſeparata alienis, in unum quæque corpus congre- 
— ita cujuſque clari operis capacia ingenia in ſimſſitu- 
linem , er & Profectuum ſemetipia ab aliis ſep 
raverunt? Una, neque multorum annorum ſpatio divifa, 
tas, ty ſplritus viros, . Zſchylum, Sophoclem, 
Euripidem, illuſtravit trageedias: una priſcam illam & ve- 
terem ſub Cratino, Ariſtophane, & Eupolide comœdiam; 
ac. noyam comicam 'Menandrus, zxqualeſque ejus #tatis 
magis quam operis, Philemon ac Diphilus, & invenere intra 
pauciſſim6s annos, neque infitantla” reliquere. Philoſo- 
phorum quoque ihgenia, -Socratico. ort defluentia, | omni- 
um, quos paullo ante enumerayimus, quanto poſt e 
| gu ne 


Ariftotelifque mortem floruere ſpatio ? Quid'ante Ifocr 
quid poſt ejus auditores, eorumque | diſcipulos, clarum in 
oratoribus fuit ? Adeo quidem artatum anguſtiis tem — 
nemo memotia dignus; alter ab altero'videri nequiv 
t.?. Neque hoe in Græeis quam in * n | why 50 
Nam nifi afpera ac rudia repetas, & inventi laudan- 
nomine, in Accio cireaque euni Romana trag&dia eſt; 
ulceſque Latini leporis fücetiæ per Cæcilium, Terentium- 
que, & Afranium ſub part ætate nituerunt. Hiſtoricos (ut 
et Livium quoque priorum ætati adſtruas) præter Catonem, 
& quoſdam, veteres & obſcuros, minus LXXX. annis circum- 
datum zvum tulit, ut nec poetarum in antiquius citeriuſque 
 Proceſlit ubertas. At oratio, ac vis forenſis, er ue 


ol eloquentig decus, ut idem ſeparetur Cato (pace FP. 
Gra, Scipioniſque,' & Lzhi; & Gracchorum, & Fannii, & 
er. Galbæ dixerim) ita univerfa ſub principe operis ſui 
erupit Tullio, ut delectari ante eum pauciſſimis, mirari vero 
neminem poſſis, niſi aut ah illo viſum, aut quiiltum viderit. 
Hoc idem eveniſſe grammaticis, | plaſtis, pictoribus, {cul - 
toribus, quiſquis temporum' infliterit notis, teperiet ; & 
WAL th + | 1 3 29 
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U ſufficiently admire that the moſt emin 
Wits of er every profeſſion ſhould have Mi) 
Lerowded into their proper claſs, 
« nearly within the ſame limits of time ? 
„As animals of à different kind; when 
© ſhut up in a pen, or any incloſed ground, 
do nevertheleſs, quitting. thoſe of a di- 
« in ſpecies; herd together esch fn . 
e particular, body ; juſt ſo men, whoſe 
« nius qualified them for the nobleſt 12 
ductions, have ſeparated themſelves from 
the reſt, in a manner which agrees both 
_— the' circumſtances of times and im- 
provements. Thus one æra, and that 
© too circumſcribed: within the ſpace of not 
many years, by means of thoſe divine | 
«writers, Aſchylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
© ripides, brought tragedy to perfection. 
Thus under Cratinus, Ariſtophanes, and 
„opener did another are” finiſh the 
Lold comedy: and thus, within the com- 
„ pal of a very few years did Menander 
5 and his cotemporaries, rather than 
© equals; Philemon and Diphilus, invent 
the new leaving behind them per- 
* formances' above all Imitation. How 
*ſhort a time did the nnn ith 
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©  * continue to flouriſh after the death. of 


BR, 1,718 H Boog Ill, 
o deriyed their original from 2 
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t Plato and Ariſtotle? Who before 1o- 
b crates, who after his heaters and their 
 * ſcholary, ge himſelf gs zn gra- 
* tor? 80 contracted was the r or (pace 
of time, that no two deſerve to be men- 
: tioned, who mi might not bave ſeen one an- 
* other, Nor was Tk leſs the caſe among 
* the Romans, than among the Greeks : 
| keg unleſs we go back to ſome rough and 
de performances, which have nothing 
t the honour of the invention to plead ; 
| ? in 1 5 and his cotemporary writers is 
dhe Roman tragedy to be found. Much a- 
baut the ſame time did the charming ele- 
A gancies of the Roman wit receive their 

© poliſh from Cxcilius, Terentius, and Afra- 
„ nius, With regard to our 6 (eyen. 
we annex Liyy to the earhier claſs, of 
them) an ra conſiſting of le than 
* eighty! years, produced them all, except 
Cato, and ſome antient and ji ones: 

neither did the rich vein of our poets 
T reach higher or lower. But oratory, the 
. power of pleading, and the glorious per- 
* — 


, . 
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t except the 150 Cato (with the lab 

{ Publius Craſſus, of Scipio, of Leljus, 
0 of the Gracchi, of Fannjus, and of Ser- 
„ Mus Galba be it f 47 did all ſo com- 


SS” 7 


bim. Whoder aged "traces the 
Fchatactets of time, will nd that the 
*ſame thing has happened to gram! wi 
6 Aer ſtatuaries, painters, and ſculpt 

* and that the meridian, of evety a 
© been of an extreme ſhort duration, 10 
© Whilſt therefore lam continually fearch- 
„ing after the cauſes Hy this and the pre- 
' ceding ages have united mem of the like 
„genius in the fame courſe of ſtady ant 
Improvement; 1 find none upon the 
0 truth of whichT can abloläelp depend „* 

Thus, after having nee the fact, 


* min —— was a TY 
273M; 


tudines congregan ſtudi j 
tum, ef tom per require 4. le. reperio quas 
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386 BRITISH Boox 111, 
he acknowleges that hedoes not know how 
toaccount farit by any reaſons Which appear 
to him ſatisfactory. Nor indeed has this 
problem, notwithſtanding the numberleſs 
attempts towards it, as yet met with a pro- 
per ſolution. Of all the writers upon this ſub- 
ject, the abbẽ Du Bos ſeems to have laboured 
the point the moſt, as he has employed the 
greateſt part of the ſecond volume of his 
Critical reflections profeſſedly upon that 
head. But whoever examines what he 
has aid, with attention, will find that he 
has ſhewn more fancy than judgement in 
his manner of diſcuſſing this point, and 
that his arguments are rather ingenious, 
than concluſive, He himſelf indeed has 
offered them with great modeſty, and only 
as conjectures for in the en 
he fays, ©, Whilſt I have been meditating 
Von this ſubject, a great variety of ideas 
have frequently preſented themſelves to 
my mind, which I look upon rather 
10 1 ſimple glimmerings, than real lights. 
„ However, there is a ſufficient air of 
Wo in theſe ideas, to think them 
* worthy of entertaining my reader.” 
Suppoſe therefore an explanation of this 
phæno- 
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phenomenon ſhould be attempted by a 
new hypotheſis, not founded on ſpecula- 
tion merely, but facts; not ſupported by 
ſpecious arguments drawn from opinions 
and notions which are incapable of proof, 
but from the reaſon and nature of things. 
Suppoſe it be ſhewn that the liberal arts, 


whatever different courſes they might af- 


| terwards take, all had their riſe from one 
common fountain : it will no longer be a 
matter of wonder that their ſtreams ſhould 
be copious, and clear, i in proportion to the 
exuberance, and purity, of their ſource; 
nor that they ſhould diminiſh or diſappear 
as that was exhauſted or dried up. In 
| ſhort, let us only ſuppoſe that oratory was 
the fountain from which alone the libe- 
ral arts flowed; and all the ſeeming dif- 
ficulties and intricacies, of this queſtion 
will be at once ſolved and explained. 
Let us ſee, in the firſt place, how far this 
_ hypotheſis can be ſupported! by facts; in 
the, next, by reaſon, and the nature of 
things. Firſt, as to facts: the proof of the 
| following propolitions will be ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh it with reſpect to them. 
© That the liberal arts never flouriſhed, 
* 92 vis © or 


388 BRITISH Book III. 
or arrived at perfection in any country, 
5M where the, ſtudy and en of cee 
* was neglected. 
hat in thoſe countries, oh the, 
5 « liberal arts arrived at their higheſt pitch 
© of. glory, there were no traces of them, 
previous to the ſtudy of oratory. I 
f That the liberal arts always 7 roars 
> oratory in their progreſs towards perfec- 
tion; arrived at their ſummit ſoon after 
that did ; declined as that declined; and, 
* when that was baniſhed, wholly 4 
Lag 
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That, the k Jeral arts never e or 
arrived at perfection in any country, 
- bowever otherwiſe remarkable for know-. 
lege, and ingenuity,  avhere the ns and 
fin of een Was NEE 
LA. Who are + converſant; in antient 
hiſtory muſt know, that amidſt the 
various accounts tranſmitted of ſeveral 
flouriſhing nations, remarkable for wiſ⸗ 


| dom, knowlege, and learning, diſtin- 
7 . guiſhed 
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guiſhed for the cultivation of all the uſeful 
| ſciences of life, there are no traces appear | 
of their having brought the politer arts 
to any perfectiom: Such as the Aſſyrians, 
Perſians, Chaldeans, Carthagintans, and | 
many more. Nay even in Ægypt, and 
Phœnicia, from which countries theGreeks 
are allowed to have borrowed all their 
knowlege, and {kill in other ſciences, they 
are known to have been ever in a low and 
rude ſtate. The few monuments that r re- 
mained have inconteſtably proved this 
fact, as there were none, which ſhewed 
marks of any taſte, but ſuch as were known 
to be the works of Grecian artiſts. It is 
an undoubted truth, that both the Agyp- 
tians, and Perſians, when they ſet about 
any great work, were obliged to ſend to 
Greece for their painters and ſculptors. 
We may find in. many other countries a 
number of eminent names of great com- 
manders, able lawgivers, wiſe philoſa- 
phers, ſkilled in the deepeſt myſteries of 


ſcience: but it js in the annals of Greece 


and Rome alone, that we muſt look for 
a liſt of poets, hiſtorians, painters, ſculp- 
tors, and muſicians. Nor has all anti- 
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quity furniſhed us with a fingle inſtance 
of any excellent performance in any of 

thoſe arts, which was not the production 
of ſome genius either born or bred in one 
of thoſe two countries. And here let it 
be remembered, that it was in thoſe two 
countries alone that oratory was ever ſtudi- 
5 and Af as in att. e fag: 


1 Th r. 1 


44 38 


gie in 10 countries Vn the 2 
arti arrived at their bigheft pitch of 
Alp, there were no traces of them, pre- 
vious t the Auch of oratory... as 


z 


oh erate where all theſe arts eh 

to have had their firſt birth, at leaſt 

in any maturity, We can not trace any 

memorials of them previous to the inſti- 

tution of oratory. © "The firſt works of any 
maſter which have been handed down to 

us, Wete thoſe of Homer ; and as Cicero 

bas juſtly obſerved, it is äpparent from 
thoſe very works that gelen bad been 

in 
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in high repute long before his time. 80 
that tho' we can not fix the preciſe date 
of the firſt riſe of oratory amongſt them, 
yet we have a moral certainty that it 
preceded that of the other liberal arts. . 
In Rome we can not be at a loſs to fix 
the exact #ra of both. We know that, 
previous to the introduction of the ſtudy 
of eloquence, which happened a little be- 
fore the time of Scipio and Lælius, their 
taſte for poetry, painting, muſick, &. 
was as rude and barbarous as in the moſt 
uncultivated nations; nor did there ever 
ariſe amongſt them, before that period, 
one maſter of eminence in any of thoſe 
arts, nor was there produced one com- 
poſition in any kind worthy to be pre 
ſerved and tranſmitted to poſterity. Tho 
it is well known, that in leſs than fourſccre 
years after the inſtitution of oratory a- 
mongſt them, all thoſe arts, together 
with eloquence, gradually aroſe to their 
_higheſt ſurnmit ; inſomuch that Rome 
might almoſt vie even with Greece, in 
point of the number of excellent artiſts, as 
well as in che perfection of their ſeveral ; 
bo ay of works. | 
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That dhe liberal arts =p Jalewed ee 
in their progreſs towards perfection; ar- 
rived at tbeir ſummit ſoon after that 
did; declined as that declined; and, wohen 
aber Was: Rare he e we ere N 


* 


2 wus in "I of Pericles 44 De- 
| moſthenes that oratory was brought 
to it's higheſt pitch in Greece; and we 
find that all the great maſters in the ſe- 
veral arts, whoſe-works have gained to 
them immortal fame, and have ever ſince 
been the admiration of the world, were | 
their cotemporaries. What an amazing 
number of poets and other writers ſtarted 
up and flouriſhed together during that 
ſmall ſpace? Aſchylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, in tragedy: Ariſtophanes, Eu- 
polis, Cratinus, and Menander, in comedy: 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Iſocrates, Xeno- 
phon, Plato, and Ariſtotle, in proſe: be- 
"des. many others of great name, whoſe 
| works have unfortunately” periſhed. The 
Hows _ of time 4 ——— Apel- 
| les, 


11 
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les, Aglaophon, and many more, in the 
art of painting: Phidias, Praxiteles, Ly- 
—— Myro, Polycletus, in ſtatuary and 
culpture. Then alſo aroſe all her great 
e whoſe names only are handed 
down: to us, as their works have periſhed, 
But with the life of Demoſthenes ended 
the liberties of Greece; oratory ent 
mute, and the arts vaniſhed. 
Nothing can ſerve more ſtrongh 10 
illuſtrate and prove the point propoſe, 
than to obſerve the amazing, ſimilarity 
which there was between the fate of the 
arts, in Rome, and in Greece. It was in 
the time of Hortenſius and Cicero that 
oratory reached it's ſummit ;-and the ſame 
ra gave birth to all the admired artiſts 
of Rome. During that period flouriſhed, 
or were trained up, all their great poets; 
Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Ca- 
tullus, Tibullus, Ovid, Phædrus, Corne- 
lius Gallus, and many more, equally ad- 
mired in thoſe times, tho their en 
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not happen to eſcape the devaſtations of 
barbarians; ſueh as Fundanius, Pollio, and 
Varius, whoſe merits we can not doubt 
of, when celebrated by the candid and ju- 
dicious Horace. At that time aroſe Julius 
Ceſar, Lloy, Salluſt, &c, Then it was 
that Rome produced her Vitruvius, and 
all her eminent painters and ſeulptors. 
But after that, in Rome, as in Greece; 
with the loſs of liberty, oratory declined, 
the arts drooped together with eloquence, 
and gradually ſunk away. It may be here 
objected, that it was in the reign of Au- 
guſtus, after the form of government had 
been changed, that the arts appeared in 
their higheſt luſtre at Rome. But in an- 
ſxyer to this let it be obſerved, that the 
artiſts themſelves were all bred up during 
the moſt remarkable period of the republick 
-whole laſt blaze Was it's brighteſt: at a 
time when all the faculties of the greateſt 
minds Were exerted to the utmoſt in de- 
fence" of expiring liberty: when a Cato 
or a Brutus found proper opportunities to 
diſplay that ſuperĩor magnanimity, which 
has ever fince rendered them objects of 
3 to the Whole world: when 
= _ Cicero 


# 
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Cicero found. ſubjects adequate to his 
mighty talents, and when oratory ſhone 
out from it's full meridian,” and the ſtudy 
of eloquence, was univerſal. As there 
could not poſſibly have been a more happy 
juncture for the raiſing and cultivation of 
early genius, ſo the ſeaſon that ſucceeded 
was of all others the beſt fitted to make 
it flouriſh and produce fruit. The long 
and peaceable reign of Auguſtus, his great 
liberality, and nice diſcernment, together 
with that of his miniſter, in rewarding 
merit, muſt have made every artiſt exert 
his talents to the utmoſt. But tho this 
due encouragement produced ſuch won- 
ders in the works of thoſe who had been 
already formed, yet it had not power to 
raiſe any new ones. Nor was there after- 
wards a Angle inſtance of any maſterly 
performance, which was the work of a 
perſon born and bred up during his reign, 
or thoſe of his ſucceſſors; the beſt of them 
being only copies of thoſe great originals ; 
A plain and demonſtrative proof, that — 
fountain which nurſed and invi 
thoſe great geniuſes was dried up. II 
a concurrence of moral cauſes could 
Dave 


* | 
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have been able to have raiſed the arts from 
their ſeeds to maturity, there never had 
been a period whieh promiſed ſo plenti- 
ful a crop. And tho! it may be ſaid, that 
the tempeſtuous weather during the cruel 
and bloody reigns of Nero and ſome of 
his ſucceſſors, might for a time have 
blighted and ſtopped their growth, yet 
what cauſe can be aſſigned that they 
did not revive and flouriſh under the ſet- 
tled calm, warm ſunſhine, and genial 
ſkies, of five ſuch ſucceſſive reigns as 
thoſe of Nerva, Trajan, op Amn 
Pius, and Marcus Aurelius? 0! 
When we conſider that, previous to thy? 
perfection of orators in Greece, there was 
no inſtance of any excellent performance | 
in any of the liberal arts, the works of 
Homer alone excepted; and that in Rome 
there was not one example: that, after the 
abolition of oratory in both countries, 
there never was any thing maſterly pro- 
duced in either: when wie reflect, that the 
liberal arts never roſe to any height in any 
country of che globe where oratory Was 
not ſtudied and practiſed; and that, in thoſe 
5 wine "Where oratory was cultivated, 
180 they 
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they grew and flouriſhed, declined and 
periſhed as that did; ; we can not but con- 
clude that there muſt be a near and inti- 
mate connexion between them, and that 
the one has a e en oö 
the, others bar on b 
From the above tate. of ec one af i 
the two following concluſions muſt evi- 
dently be deduced ;; either, that the per- 
* fection.of. oratory. was the cauſe of the 
perfection of the liberal, arts; or, that 
© the perfection of the liberal arts was the 
* cauſe of the perfection of oratory.” The 
former opinion ſeems to be ſupported by 
fact, as it has been clearly ſnewn that the 
riſe of oratory, was always previous to that 
of the arts: let us now ſee how it can be 
maintained and confirmed from the reaſon 
and nature of things. In order to do this, 
I ſhall firſt; endeavour to ſhew, that this 
opinion is founded upon the higheſt de- 
gree of Probability 2. by. making it appear 
that it was much more eaſy. for oratory, 
and by means more natural, to raiſe and 
ral arts ſhould have power to raiſe and 
ne oratory. In the ſeeqnd place I 
"0 
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all endeavour to eſtabliſh it upon certain 
| Proof, that it is almoſt impoſſible that thoſe 


arts ſhould arrive at perfection without the 
aid and aſſiſtance of eee 1 who ial 
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8 Was ir it. is duch more, i range that oratory 

raiſed and ſupported the liberal arts, than 

that the liberal arts I and ſupported 
000 


1VE RY one, who at all conſiders 
the point, muſt at once ſee, that in 
oratory alone are contained the principles 
of all the other arts; and that to form a 
- Compleat orator, the talents of a poet, 
painter, and muſician, are abſolutely ne- 
ceflary : fo that the perfection of that one 
art, would of courſe afford ſupplies to the 
others, and bring them to maturity. 
1 Whereas, on a contrary principle, oratory 
11 muſt wait for it's perfection, till each of 
wh the other arts had reached theirs, and flou- 
15 riſhed all together: a circumſtance not 
e * happen, as they have by no 


means 
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means ſo near a connection with each 
other (tho ſomewhat allied) that the pro- 
preſs of the one ſhould of courſe introduce 
that of the other. Pruſira fit fer plura 


quod fiers Poteſt fer pauciora, is an un- 
doubted axiom. And ſurely it is more 


rational to account for different effectt 
from the energy of one cauſe, if they may 
be allowed naturally to flow from it, than 
to attribute one effect to the united power 
of various cauſes, which have no neceſſary 
union amongſt themſelves. The vari 

of colours is much more eafily accounted 
for, by ſuppoſing that they refidein the rays 
of light (which has indeed been proved) 
than in the ſeveral objects. Andthismethod 
of reaſoning muſt ever be allowed to be 
the moſt probable, when not contradicted 
by facts. But there is alſo another ar- 
gument to be drawn in ſupport of this opi- 
nion, from the very nature of theſe arts, and 
the manner in which they operate, that 
will amount to ſomething equivalent to 
proof. All arts are accompliſhed and ended 
either in a work, or an energy. A Work 
is that whoſe parts are co exiſtent, and the 


perfection of whoſe eſſence depends upon 
* | their 
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memories of thoſe; muſt neceſſarily periſh 
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their remaining in the ſame ſtate. An 
energy is that whoſe parts exiſt only i in 


ſucceſſion, : and which hath it's very being 


in tranſition. Thus a ſtatue and a pictute 
are works, as are alſo a poem and a mu- 


fical compoſition, when reduced to writing 
and notes, as their parts in that caſe; be- 
come co-exiſtent and fixed. But dancing, 
playing on any inſtrument, and ſpeaking 
or reciting, are only. energies. Hence it 
will follow, when the production of any 
art is an energy, that the perfection of the 
art can be only perceived during that 
energy, and mult alſo; of neceſſity be co- 
eval. with the artiſt. Thus the delicate 
touches and maſterly hand of a muſical 
performer can be only perceived during 
the action of his playing, muſt end when 
that ceaſes, and neceſſatily finiſh with his 
life. Thus alſo the animated looks, en- 


the orator, can be known only to his im- 


mediate ſpectators and hearers; and, except 
ſuch part of them as is impreſſed on the 


with himſelf. But the caſe is quite other- 
3 in regard to wotkg the perfection of 
which 


1 
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which is not viſible during the energy, bat 
only aſter it. It is not till the painter, 
the ſtatuary, and the poet, have put their 
laſt hand to their pieces, that they are ſaid 


to be finiſhed, or their full beauty per- 
ceived. After that, they have no con- 


nection with the fate of the artiſt, but may 


remain to perpetuity Wheß he bimſelf is 
no more. When this conſideration has 


nad its due weight, upon a ſuppoſition 


that the liberal arts borrowed their aids 


and ſupplies from oratory, we ſhall no 
longer be at a loſs for a reaſon why there 
were no more excellent artiſts to be found 
in any of thoſe, when there were no longer | 
any good orators ſubſiſting. But on the 


contrary ſuppoſition, that oratory drew it's 


ſupplies from the liberal arts, there can be 
no reaſon” aſſigned why many excellent | 
orators-might-not-at any time have ariſen, 


ſince the compoſitions, and works, of the 
ſeveral artiſts ſtill remained in equal per- 


feckion, ant eoaſuquently eijaly eat 
of affording them all proper lights aud 


aſſiſtabes:. But Why ſhould we ſuppoſe 


that theſe ſeveral works ſhould be able to 
to auf5inq 501 n 0 2122 produce 


| b 
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produce great maſters in 4 diſtinct art, 
when they were not capable of raiſing any 
in their own ſeveral kinds? It would be 
more natural to think that a number of 
excellent compoſitions in poetry, muſick, 
and painting, ſhould ſerve as models to 
form good poets, maſters of muſick, and 
"painters, each being wholly employed in 
the ſtudy and practice of his own art, 
than that ' finiſhed orators ſhould be pro- 
duced from the difficult and laborious 
ſtudy of all three; and yet we find that 
they were far from being equal even to 
this. Seneca, who wrote in the reign im- 
- mediately ſucceeding that of Auguſtus, 
- complains heavily: of the great depravity 
of taſte, and viſible decay in all the arts: 
and Quinctilian, ſixty years after the de- 
ceaſe of that prince, wrote an expreſs trea- 
tiſe on the cauſes of the decay of Roman 
eloquence. He has alſo ſhewn us in ma- 
ny places, that the other arts were equally 
in a low ſtate. Since therefore we find 
it indubitably proved that the arts always 
role, flouriſhed, and declined with ora- 
tory, why may we not conclude. with 

con- 
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confidence, that it was from oratory alone 
that they all dre their ſupplies? But 
as it may be ſaid that all which has been 
advanced upon this. ſubject will at moſt 
only amount to a ſtrong preſumptive proof, 
I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, that it is 
almoſt impoſſible for the liberal arts to 
reach perfection, or flouriſh to any great 
degree, without the aid of oratory, and the 
ſupplies which they draw from thence. In 
order to do this it will be neceſſary to 
trace the principles upon which the per- 
fection of thoſe arts is founded. Let us 
therefore take a ſurvey of poetry, muſick, 
and painting, with this view; ſince hat- 
ever relates to CO go | 
ne ren 3 10 ammo 1 
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HE 95 is are all Wunde upon 
I one (common principle, which is 
Imitation. They differ from each other 
only in the ſubjects which they are ſeve- 
rally capable of imitating, and in the in- 
ſtruments, or media, made uſe of to diſplay 
that power. Painting, for inſtance, can 
| imitate only thro' the media of figure and 
colour, andis therefore 'confined to ſuch 
ſubjects as are peculiatly characteriſed by 
thoſe. 'Mufick, for the fame reaſon, is li- 
mited to ſuch only as depend upon motion 
and found : * whilſt poetry, working by 
the medium of words, which by compact 
ſtand for ſymbols of all our ideas, can 
 Imitate as far as language can expreſs; _ 
that in a manner includes all things. 

As the fundamental point in all theſe 
arts is imitation, it is evident that, with- 
out that, they can have no metit, or ra- 
ther indeed can not ſubliſt;* But the moſt 


periect 
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perfect imitation in the world is not of it- 
ſelf ſufficient to ſtamp a value upon a 
work, which muſt ever be conſidered with 
relation to the. ſubje& or thing imitated, 
and be rated in proportion to the merit of 


| + that, For tho the chief object of the artiſt 


himſelf. be imitation, and he has certaiply 
arrived at perfection in every work, where 
hae has been able to produce an exact re- 
ſemblance, yet the world, who are to rate 
the merit of the piece, will not confine 
themſelves merely to the {kill of the artiſt, 
but will take into the value circumſtances | 
of . delight, and profit, which ariſe from 
qualities [inherent in the original ſubject. 
Hence it is plain, that in all theſe arts there 
is an abſolute and relative perfection. The 
abſolute depends upon the exact ſimilitude 
of the copy to the original, of whatever 
kind it, be; the relative, upon the choice 
of the ſubject, as well as accurate reſem- 
blance. As the laſt is that which aſcer- 
tains the value of works, it is therefore 
chiefly to be attended to by all artiſts, 
Ihe great ends of all theſe; arts, being the 
ſame, with thoſe of oratory, viz. ,* to de- 
| reg "A move, and to inſtruct, (under 
ol, Dd; which 


ö 

| 
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which laſt head I include every” thing 


. which tends to better the heart as well as 


to improve the underſtanding) theſe points 
ſhould be conſtantly kept in view both in 
the choice of ſubjects, and in the manner 
of handling them. Whence it muſt fol- 
low, that all ſubjects for imitation taken 
from human nature, and all means to diſ- 
play them borrowed from that, muſt with 
mankind obtain a preference, and have a 
ſtronger influence than from the whole 


_ Univerſe beſides. Nature itſelf has im- 


planted in us a particular attraction to our 
own ſpecies, which is viſible in all animals; 


and endued the heart with a kind of in- 
ſtructive ſenſibility to certain ſounds and 


tones, as well as looks and geſtures, which 
have a natural expreſſion in them, inde- 
pendent of words, and which may be 
conſidered as the univerſal language of 
the paſſions, equally underſtood by all 

the different nations of the earth. No- 

thing therefore can delight or move the 


heart of man ſo much as a lively re- 
Pteſentation of "the actions and ſufferings 
of others, ariſing from qualities to which 


he finds a congetital in himſelf.” 
And 
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And what inſtruction can be of ſuch, ad- 
vantage to him, as that which improves 
him in the knowlege of human nature, 
the uſe whereof he muſt daily and hourly 
experience in every action of his life? 
Me find that by common conſent man- 
kind have agreed to rate the value of 
works by this ſtandard. Thus the epick 
and dramatick poetry have obtained the 
firſt place in preference to the lyrick, epi- 
grammatick, and all writings of wit and 
fancy. Thus the hiſtory painter has an 
allowed ſuperiority over thoſe who draw 
landſcapes, animals, flowers, and the 
whole tribe of inanimate beings, In mu- 
fick alſo, they who make uſe, of that art, 
as an adjunct to poetry, and by that means 
make it capable of moving the paſſions, 
and of impreſſing ſentiments more ſtrong- 
ly- on the mind, are preferred to thoſe 
whoſe compoſitions only ſerve to pleaſe 
the ear, or charm, the fancy. In this all 
ſo the human voice is confeſſedly preemi- 
nent over all muſical inſtruments, whoſe 
power of moving and pleaſing the heart 
and ear, is in proportion to their near re- 
aue to that. 7 
„ We 
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Me find alſo, that amongſt the maſters 
in the ſeveral imitative arts, who chuſe 
human nature for their object, there 
ãs a diſtinction of rank in proportion to the 
dignity and importance of their ſubjects. 
Thus the writer of epick poetry, who 
relates the actions of kings and heroes, 

and diſplays all the more elevated and ſub- 
lime qualities of the human mind, toge- 
ther with the more exalted and noble paſ- 
ſions, is placed at a great diſtance above 
the writers of paſtorals and elegies. For 
the ſame reaſon the tragick poet is prefers. 
ed to the-camick;” Thus the painter of 
famous and remarkable hiſtorical actions 
4s in higher eſtimation, than he who is 
only emplayed about portraits, or con- 
verſation pieces in common life. And 
thus the compoſers of operas, maſques, 
oratorio's, &. are of an higher order, 
than they who only ſet angle Inge can- 
tatas, or dialogues, to muſick. This being 
premiſed, let us now examine the points 
which are neceſſary to enable each artiſt 
in his ſeveral way, to arrive at the higheſt 
| "vn" e mee ve his art is 
| 3813 Hoifemzgscttt 2113 2 DBI capable, 
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capable, and bene pe ee in the er 
claſs. nov nth Siet [ 64949} 549 At 
To eastern of an adh, four 
things are chiefly neceſſary, genius, ap- 
plication, proper ſubjects, and ſuitable 
inſtruments to work with. Suppoſing 
therefore an equality as to the two firſt re- 
quiſites, in perſons born in different coun- 
tries or ages, let us ee | how far their 
works will be affected, and rife up to, or 
fall hort of perfection, in proportion to 
their de of vans) Wo re ape 
ang latter ents 7 
All Anita neceſſarily fanpaliy; a fub- 
Jeet; ot thing imitated, and muſt there- 
Fore' be ever conſidered with relation to 
that; other wiſe it changes it's nature, and 
loſes it's very eſſen nene. 
The perfection of imitation conſiſts in 
the exactneſs of ſimilitude to the thing 
imitated. Whence it evidently follows that 
it muſt partake of all the good and bad 
qualities of its ſubject; that it muſt he 
beautiful, or deformed, give W 
diſguſt, in proportion as that would. 
As all tranſcripts are formed from im- 
Ptreſſions made on the imagination, the 
ſtronger 
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8 : ns Are, the more 
lively and fimilar will the tranſcripts be, 
Now nothing contributes ſo much to the 
ſtrength of impreſſions as the frequent and 
reiterated action of the objects upon the 
ſenſes, thro which they are ſtamped on 
the imagination, and fink deeper at every 
new ſtroke. As their ſimilitude depends 
much upon this, ſo the beauty of their 
form, and the ſymmetry of their parts in 
the copies, muſt ever be determined by 
thoſe qualities in the originals. Whence 
we muſt conclude, that all ſuch artiſts 
(ſuppoſing an equality of genius and 
application) as have the moſt frequent 
opportunities of ſeeing and examining 
the beſt and moſt perfect ſubjects, will 
| neceſſarily produce — of the ſtrongeſt 
reſemblance, and greateſt excellence. 
Here it is to be obſerved, that I ſpeak 
all along of real artiſts; whoſe works are 
an immediate tranſcript from nature, 'and 
are therefore dignified with the name of 
originals, in contradiſtinction to the mecha- 
nical labours of copyiſts, who content 
themſclves with, a ſervile imitation of the 
Wanner of choſe maſters; and whoſe, 
1 g productions, 


productions, as they do not proceed from 
a warm imagination ſtrongly impreſſed by 
the energetick power of nature, but from 
a cold obſervation of artificial rules; To, 
tho they may be poſſeſſed even of a ſcru- 
pulous fimilarity, and raiſe analogous ideas, 
yet they are deprived of all power of 
moving and affecting. The impreflions 
made by them laſt no longer than whilſt 
they are ſeen, in the ſame manner as 4 
man views his own image exactiydiſplayed 
in a mirror, but when he goeth away, ſtraigbt 
way forgetteth what manner of man be is. 
After the ſubjects, the next chings 
which come to be conſidered are the in- 


ſtruments, or media, by means whereof the 


images and ideas which are inthe brain of 
the artiſt are ſubmitted to the ſenſes of 
others; and without which he can do no- 
thing. Here it muſt at once be evident, 
that the fkill of the artiſt muſt appear 
in a greater or leſs degree in proportion 
to the degrees of perfection in his inſtru- 
ments, and aptitude to their end. For 
whatever ideas he may have himſelf, he 
can not communicate any beyond what 1 is 


. the power * thoſe inſtruments to 


ſhew. 
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ſhew. Thus in poetry, a writer can not 
compoſe harmonious verſes in a language 
of which the words have a diſcordant and 
diſagreeable ſound: the painter who has but 
a fe colours, muſt be confined: only to 
ſuch objects as they are capable of repre- 
ſenting: and the muſician muſt be ro- 
ſtrained in his compoſitions to ſuch notes 
as are within the compaſs of his inſtrument. 
Hence it will follow, that a poet who 
writes in a language well adapted to po- 
etival numbets, muſt have an advantage 
over one Who has a diſſonant and unplea- 
fant tongue to ſtruggle. wich: that a 
painter who has the art of blending co- 
lburs, ſo as to form as great a variety as 
are to be found in the works of nature, 
has a much larger field to diſplay his ta- 
lents in, than he who is confined to a 
few: and that the muſical compoſer may 
ſhew infinite powers in his art by means of 
inſtruments of proper force and compaſs, 
which can not be at all diſplayed by one 
whoſe inſtruments are poor and confined. 

Let us now apply theſe rules to the ſe+ 
veral imitative arts; from which it will 
++ that the maſters in:thaſe, | whoſe 

chief 
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chief buſhieſs it is to give a lively and 
beautiful tepreſentation of human nature; 
in its moſt exalted and graceful point of 
view, muſt of neceſſity have had the 
higheſt advantage, by means of living in 
thoſe countries, and in thoſe periods of 
time, when oratory was at it's height; 
over all other artiſts in the world, of every 
other age and country. And we ſhall 
ſee the reaſon why it is almoſt impoſſible 
that perfect tranſcripts of that kind could 
have been produced at any other juncture, 


thro'/ the want of ger ſubyatis, or ſuit- 


able inſtruments. TY Min. 188. \ 
And firſt as to poetry... The inſtru- 


ment of the poets is language, and their 
works muſt be proportionably perfect, or 


defective, as that is. In regard to this 
point, we have already ſhewn, both from 
fact, and the reaſon of things, that the 
ſtudy and practice of oratory alone could 
bring language to perfection. it was to the 
orators therefore that the poets of all de- 
nominations were obliged for the uſe and 

improvement of an inſtrument perfectly 
adapted to all their ſeveral purpoſes z a8 
well as for inſtructions im the art of manag- 


; ing 


ing itwith eaſcandgexterity, But the epick 
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and tragick writers, in whoſe works the dig- 
nity of human nature was to be diſplayed, as 
well as all the more exalted paſſions and 
affections, muſt have been chiefly indebt- 
ed to them for the principal excellence of 
their art. Their great ends are, to move, 
to delight," to infiruf ; and from whom 
could they learn the power of all this ſo 
effectually as from the orator, who muſt 
ſo far fail of his point, as he falls ſhort in 
any of thoſe ends, and whaſe conſtant 
practice pointed out the means by which 


. thoſe were to be attained ? Where could 


they have ſuch opportunities of drawing 
the paſſions from the life, as in thoſe; af- 

ſemblies where they were perpetually to 
be ſeen both in their cauſes and effects? 
From what ſchool could they learn the 
art of giving ſuitable ſentiments, proper 
diction, and becoming deportment to their 
exalted characters, which they could haue 
but few opportunities of obſerving in life; 
ſo well as that of oratory, where they 
might ſee men of the moſt elevated geni- 
us diſplaying all the higheſt faculties of 


he mind, upon the moſt important ſub- 


jects 7 


t 
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jects? Where they had conſtant models 
before them of the moſt animated nature, 
under the guidance of the beſt regulated 
art ? It is eaſy to fee how much all writers 
in proſe, whether of hiſtory, or any thing 
elſe relative to human affairs, muſt have 
been indebted to that for the ornamental 
parts of their works, as this is vifible 
enough in the many excellent orations to 
be found in the antient writers. 
Secondly, as to muſick. The great end 
Shit uſe of muſick is to move, and by ftir- 
ring the paffions to give delight. For con- 
ſidered as a mere ſenſual gratification, it is 
of no ſort of benefit, and its effect is to the 
laſt degree tranfient. It was to anſwer 
che former purpoſe, that the antients em- 
ployed their whole Hill in that art. They 
conſidered it therefore chiefly as an afſift- 


unt to poetry, and in the conſtruction of 
heir inſtruments they had that point 
Principally in view. As an adjun&t to 
poetry, it's great force muſt depend 
upon expreſſion: and expreſſion muſt be 
borrowed from the various ſounds and tones 


which nature has annexed to the various 
5 ; but ſtill under the regulation of 


art 
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modulated voice of a finiſhed ſpeaker d It 
vas from this example that the muſician 
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art as to the proper proportions and de- 
grees ſuited to the occaſion. The human 
voice, or the inſtruments which approach - 
ed neareſt to it, were. of courſe the moſt 


capable of producing this effect. From 


poſer acquire ſuch ſkill in this reſpect as 
from 6 the-orator, to whom it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that he ſhould be able to 
expreſs all the different paſſions in their 
natural and ſuitable tones and ſounds? 
And how finely and. properly muſt theſe: 


have come prepared to the compoſer, 
when, heard from the tuneful and wells 


learned the complete managæment of his 
art, as deſeribed by Quinctilian. - Namgue' 


| & voce & moduldtione grandin elute, jucun- 


da dulciter, -moderata laniter canit, totũgur 


arte conſentit' cum carum, gue dicumtun, 


Meltibuu. With ſuch aids and ſuch fub-- 
ts for imitation, we need no longer 
wonder at the amazing effects vrhich are 
recorced to have been produced by antient 


muſick, nor the extraozdinary power 


which it had ee 4 power: 


50 Rum M galb nende oft . 
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equal (if we may believe the concurrent 
teſtimony of many hiſtorians} and other 
uriters) to. the. fancied deſeription of ãt 

in Dryden's ode. Nor ſhall we bè ata los 
to account for this; when We conſidet the 
mighty fret of oratorial expreflion alone: 
the heart with all the ſuperadded powers 
and charms vf muſick? No perſon of 
ſenſibility D has had: the good fortune 
to hear Mis Cibber ſing in the oratotio of 
the Meſſiah, will find it very difficult 
to give credit to accounts of the moſt 
wonderful effects produced from ſo po. 
erful an union. And yet ita was not to 
any extraordinary powers of voice(whetes/ 
of ſhe has but a very moderate fliare) nor 
to a greater degree. of fill in muſiok 
(wherein many of the Italians muſt be 
allowed to exceed her) chat ſhe oed her 
excellence, but to expreſſion only: hen. 
acknowleged- ſuperiority in hich could 
| proceed from nothing but ſkill in her 
profeſſion; What has been ſaid may 
ſerve clearly to; point out the reafon 
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why the mufick of the antients was upon 


the whole far ſuperior 207 that of the 
maderns, notwithſtanding it muſt be 
: R Ee granted 


two; and this being their femmum, they 
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that our inſtruments have 
—— an over theirs, and that our 
muſick, conſidered as a ſingle and diſtinct 
ſcience, has been carried to a much higher 
| pitch of perfection than probably it ever 
was amongſt them. The chief end which 
the antients had in view, Was it's utility 
in ſtirring the paſſions, couzing the. affec+ 
tions, and giving them a proper direction. 
This could never effectually be accom : 
pliſhed but by making it an adjunct to 
poetry ; and as an adjunct to poetry it muſt 
obtain it's chief force from expreſſion, 
it's chief delight from melody. The com- 
pletion of their whole point was therefore 
finiſhed, in the accompliſhment of thoſe 


9 2 


| ſeldom turned their thoughts to conſider 
how far the powers of muſick might be 
carried as a ſeparate art. But the caſe of 
| the moderns-was quite otherwiſe. With 
the ſprings of oratory; Was alſo dried: up 
the ſource of expreſſion in this art when 
uſed as-an ally to poetry, As, they found 
it impoſſible therefore, to. arrive at any 
great degree of excellence in that reſpect, 
they changed. their object, and employed 
their. whole thoughts in conſidering it's 
ſeparate 
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feparate powers, and their Iabours, in Ens 
deavouring to bring it to the higheſt” des 
gree of perfection, of which in its Own 
nature it Was firigly capable. With this 
view" they applied themſelves aſſiduouſly 
td the improvement of the old, and the in! 
vention of new Inſtruments, which might 
de capable'of diſplaying the whole powers 
and variety of harmony: and their works 
have chiefly tended ſince to difplay the 
whole powers, and variety of thoſe inſtru 
ments. In this reſpect they have perhaps 
gone as great lengths, and accompliſhed 
their point as effectually, as the antients 
did theirs. But if to move the 1 
and thereby to better the heart, be a 
end in itſelf of more uſe and importance, 
than merely to gratify;the ear or 12 thi 
fancy, the antient muſick” maſt ſurely be 
of a ſyperior rank to the modern. To be 
convinced of this,” we need only eo! 
fider the effects Which are naturally pro- 
duced 'by the boo different Kinds: Thie 
beſt” muficat Imitation can of itfelf only 
excite ideas fimilar and analogous to fach 
as are in the mind of the bompoſer, and 
which Are a evaneſcent LY the founds 
7 Ee. which 


ere 
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| per expreſſion: n 
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be at all greater or more durable in moving 


the paſſions. But when it is annexed to 
poetry, the ideas raiſed by it are exactly 
the ſame, and are fixed on the memot 
by permanent marks: che paſſions alſe 


are not only rouzed and put in motion, 


but acquire duration by bl afſociated'to 
the images of poetry, and are directed to 
proper ends by the ſentiments. Indeed 
the natural ſuperiority of this kind of mu⸗ 


fick over the other can not be more fully 


proved than by tlie ge eneral preference | 


| _ it has 5 90 amongſt us, even 


n it's very imperfect and defective ſtate, 
kd inſtrumental mufick is univerſally 
held in lower eſtimation thin the vocal, 
notwithſtanding that the compolitions/ih 


the former 15 3 be allowed to be more 


e in their kind, and it muſt be grant- 


ed that the. maſters have attained their 


end more completely than in the latter. 


> The imperfection of the modern vocal 


muſick clearly ariſes from a want of pro- 
nor ſhall we habe Cauſe 
to wonder that his. defect s is ſo general 
when v we conſider that, i in'didler to * able 

„ to 
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to produce that, a compoſer _ 
0 completely underſtand the Whole art 
of eloquence., For how, ſhould he be 
able to give the proper cadence to 
| words by means of muſical notes, or an- 
nex ſuitable ſounds expreſſiye of the 
paſſions, who does not know how to lay 
dhe right emphaſis in reading or repeat- 
ing thoſe very words, or to enforce the 
ſentiments, by the natural tones of voice ? 
The total and general want of {kill in that 
art, has been the cauſe that the compoſers 
of vocal muſick have been under a neceſſity 
of giving up what ought to be their chief 
object, and of making their end the ſame 
With that of the inſtrumental, They con- 
aer the human voice therefore in the 
light merely of an inſtrument, and em- 
ploy their Whole art and ſkill only in 
ſhewing the compaſs and various inflec- 
tions of that, and content themſelyes with | 
the ſuperiority which the mere powers of 
| the organ ; together with the natural energy 
of it's operations upon the kindred ſenſes 
of the hearers, give to. their works, pre- 
gerable to thoſe e are, diſplayed by 
artificial inſtruments. So that both kinds 
of Ee 83 5 of 
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_ bf muſick have now one common object 
that of charming che ear, and amufing 
the fancy; and the ſupetiority of the one 
Over the other Has only reſuſted from It's 
natural qualities, and fitneſs' to anſwet 
tchoſe ends. The neceſſity brought upon 
the compoſer of vocal muſick of changing 
His object, and taking his end the ſame 
with that of the inſtrumental, may be 
made ſufficiently apparent from «a dae 
conſideration of the following circum- 
Nance, Let us ſuppoſo au maſter were 
to ariſe, who with immenſb pains ſhould 
make himfelf well ſhilled in expreſſion, 
and in all his' compoſitions ſhould confi- 
der that as the chief point; would not all 
His labours be fruitleſs, "unleſs he could 
find performers equally well {killed in 
that art with himſelf? For if the fingers 
Were not able to enter into the ſpitit of the 
work, and to produce the whole force of 
expreſſion according to the deſign of the 
- artiſt; the compoſition muſt” fail of It's 
great end, that of moving the heart. 
When that end is miſſed, the chief excel - 
lence of the work is of courſe not per- 
ceived; und in this Nu nothing remains 
WINDY #6 to 
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to be conſidered but it i other qualities, of 
pleaſing the 7 flattering the imagi- 
nation. In theſe rteſpects, as it. muſt | 
neceſſarily be much confined, and citcum- 
ſctibed in narrow bounds, by the main 
object, When it comes to be compared 
with compoſitions where the full reins 
ate given to fancy, if muſt appear infinitely 
this we have a remarkable inſtance in the 
works of the greateſt muſical genius that 
this country has produced. Purcel, tho 
not the inventor of the Engliſh muſick, 
yet was the great improver of it; 
and had it been cultivated with care 
ſince his time, we. might perhaps claim a 
ſuperiority. over all the moderns, He 
clearly ſaw that the chief object of 
vocal muſick ought to be expreſſion. This 
was therefore what he principally attend- 
ed to in his compoſitions, and he carried 
the point much farther than could have 
been expected from the weak lights and 
aſſiſtances which: he met with in, thoſe 
times, Had he lived in the illuſtrious 
nuges of old Greece or Rome, it ig mare 
; dw Fe from tlie men t bis 
a 1 E 3 genius, 
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genius, and: the aids and advantages which, 
he might have had thenito improve it to 
the made stat he might have been 
rapked an heir foremoſt artiſts. Du- 
ring his life, the beauty of his works 
might have been perceived, and his repu- 
tation proportionably raiſed, as he had an 
opportunity of inſtructing the performers, 
viva voce, in the manner of ſinging them 
according to their true ſpirit. But ſince his 
death, by means of a total ignorance in the 
ſingers as to the article of expreſſion, they 
haye gradually ſunꝶ away in their eſtimation, 
and are now almoſt buried. in oblivion.· In 
a century or tyo more, ; unleſs; a true taſte - 
ſhould. reviye, they will, probably be 
wholly. o 0 bliterated, and the memorial of 


them remain no more upon carth. The 
ſame gauſe may ſerye fully to account for 
the total annihilation of the antient mu- 
tick, inſomuch that not the leaſt traces of 
i were handed don to poſterity, except 
10 figures of their inſtruments pre- 
ved NN: medals, ,; -baſlo rxlie vos, and 
other pieces of ſculpture. When muſick 
| Aourithed in thoſe, countries; the:compon = 
Paſers, les ea all rę- 
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| gularly trained-in the ſtudy and prackles 


of elocution; for, as it has been before 


obſerved, without a know lege of that att, 
they could never have diſplayed excel- 
lence in their own; which depended chief- 
ly on expreffion; ''This! art therefore ne- 
ceſſarily ſunk with that of eloquence, and 
loſt all e The preſervation of 
the notes of a compoſition, was only the 
preſervation of their powers as to mere 
| ſound; but their force and beauty in point 
of expreſſion, could never be pointed out 
by any viſible marks, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of a maſter's voice. The true pow- 
ers therefore of ſuch marks be as 
little known to poſterity, in muſical com- 
poſitions, as the true uſe of the accents inthe 
works of the Greek poets and orators. As 
therefore the great beauty of their vocal 
muſick was loſt, and as they had never 
carried their inſtrumental to any great 
height, nothing remained in the whole 
art worthy of much pains to preſerve it. 
and conſequently i it was cafily (wept away 
and-drownet in the torrent of barbariſm. 
Nor ought this to appear at all ſurpriſing 
W Ws when we tefle& that, beſides the 
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inſtance before mentioned of Purcel, 
whoſe reputation, tho' he lived ſo near 
our on times, is amazingly ſunk, we have 
examples alſo in our great old maſters 
Tallis, Lawes, and Blow, Wwhoſe names 
ate nou / ſcarce; known to the publick. 
Theſe three, like Purcel, had expreſſion 
for their object, and on that account their 
works have ſhared the ſame fate. Nor 
ſhould we probably at this day have any 
traces of their compoſitions remaining, were 
not ſome of them employed in the church 
ſerylce: where, thto a falſe taſte in the 
performers, and a total inability to give 
them their due force of expreſſion, they 
loſe the greateſt part of their beauty, and 
conſequently, muſt in time be ſupplanted 
by others mme 
fle I hal finiſh this pond, widh-a-quomdcn 
from the abbot Gravina, , wherein — 
judgement which he had paſſed upon 
Italian muſick, whoſe — — ye" 
the modern kinds is generally allowed, af- 
Fords a ſtrong confirmation of what I have 
advanced upon this ſubject. He ſays, 
„The muſick which we hear now on 
16) F A Graviaa della tragedia, our 
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tour ſtages, is far from g the 
* ſane effects as that of the antients. In- 
„ ſtend of imitating and expreſfing the 
meaning of the words, it contributes 
only to enervate and thouk R: where- 
fore" it is as diſagreeable to thoſe who 
Have à juſtneſs of taſte, as it Is pleaſing 
© t6 ſuch as differ from reaſon, In fact, 
vocal Muſick” ought to imitate the na- 
* tural language of the human paſſions, 
rather than the ſinging of canary birds, 
* which our muſick affects {6 Ay to 
* mimick with it's quaverings and boaſted 
* eadencts : Tho we have at preſent a 

* very "{kilfal' muſician,” and à man of 
good ſenſe, who is not carried away with 
che torrent, But our poetry having been 

* corrupted by the exceſs of ornamemts 
and figures, the contagion has ſpread it- 
* ſelf into our Muſick, Tis the fate of all 
* arts, which have a common origin and 
object, that the infection paſſes from 
one to the other. Out mufick is there« 
fore ſo loaded at preſent with trifles and 
* yewgaws, that we can hardly trace any 
remains of the natural expreſſion. Nor, 
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2 trag edy; uſe the imitation and 
< :xpreflion 0 the inarticulate language 
t the paſſ ons is the chief merit of | 
drain amatick muſick. If our mach is 
til F agreeable to to us, "tis becauſe we know 
"Ho, better, and! it tickles the ear, Which 
tit does in common with the, warbling of 
0 goldfinches u nd nightingales. It reſem- 
_ *'bles thoſe Chineſe pictures. mb have 
* no "imitation of nature, and are only 
*'pleaſio g by reaſon of the vivacity and Va- 
* tlety of their colours. TE RE Ine 
"Thirdly, as to painting. Here i it ng 
my once occur, that as the buſineſs of the 
hiſtory- -painter is to repreſent human na- 
ture in a manner which ſhall be at once 
F and expreflive, when animated 
y all it's variety of paſſions and affections; 
and that, i in order to do this, he muſt be 
able to give all the various configurations 
of the mulcles of the face, together, with 
the whole deportment of the body, and 
action of the limbs, which are the natural 
. concomitant ſigns of thoſe paſſions; a. "and 
all. theſe muſt be 1 in the moſt exact 925 
of due proportion; he could no where 
meet with ſuch perfect ſubjects as 8 
AE i 8 E 
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tlie orders” There would 590 0 
moſt complete ode opt 10 is | 
hand, not only of the moſt animated 
expreſſion, but alſo of the moſt grace 
ful; not only of the moſt natural and 
forcible action, but alſo f the moſt be- 
coming, and ſuch as, was $ regulated by the 
niceſt art. Nor 1 1s it poſlible to conceive 
apy look, attitude, or geſture, which. the 
1 55 might have occaſion for 1 in all the 
ſeveral ſtyles, whether of the grand, the 
terrible, the graceful, the tender, the paſ- 
ſionate, the Joyous; ; whether expteſſive of 
the x more furious and violent 1 5 a8 
anger, Hatred, Kc. or of the more calm 
and pleaſing, ; as of pity Joy, &c. which be 
might not have frequent opportunities of 
catching warm from the life 1 in the end- 
leſs variety y of ſubjeds treated of by a an! im- 
pct orator. From, whom could an 
les botrow the tender, and the grace- 
TY ſo well a as from, the.man whoſe power 
of pe erſuaſion \ was irrefaſtible? From whom: 
NF grand, and terrible, ſo w well as from, 
* 0 "Thoſe antient—whoſe 1 2 
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« nge at will that gere Mad, 
. erf thi arſena}, and Rae over 
Greece . 
1 o Macedon apd Artaxerxes' throne.” 0 
aw: could a. Phidias have given ſuch 
ſuitable forms to the creatures of fancy, 
bow. could he i juſtly have framed an 
image of the god of wit and eloquence, 
u 


Ki a faithful tranſcript from a Pericles, 
in 9 4 lips the Graces were faid to in- 
habit +? hoy could he have made ſo 


auguſt a ſtatue of a Jupiter Tonang, as 
from a repreſentation of the ſame Pericles, 
when at other times he was ſaid to © thun 
der and lighten in the aſſembly of the 
people ? 4 Nor did the orators Afford to 
the painters patterns for imitation in them- 
ſelves only, they likewiſe opened whole 
volumes, wherein they might ſtudy the 
OP at large in all their ſeveral mo- 
cations, by means of the ſtrong impreſ- 

+ 14 Parictes ? cujus in labris veteres com i, etiam 
maledicerent (quod tum Athenis fieri licebat) 


. habitaſſe dixerunt: tantamque in eo vim fuiſſe ug 
AM audiffent, quaſi aculeos quoſdam re- 


de otat. I. 3. 
ui, fl tenui genere uteretur, nunquam ab Ariſtophane 
| yo * tonare, permiſeere 1 dictus eſſet. 
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fions made by their harangues KP. 
auditors ; who, in proportion to their ſeve- 
ral degrees of ſenſibility were all actuated 
and inflamed, and muſt therefore haye af- 
forded an infinite variety of objecte, as well 
as degrees of paſſion, from which a judi- 
cioug obſerver might cull what would beſt 
ſuit his purpoſe. An artiſt in thoſe times. 
might haye had a better opportunity of 
ſeeing all the _nobler paſſions fully an 
rere ae, and in a greater 4 
riety of ſubjects, i in one ſingle day, than he 
could now in a whole life ſpent in 
ſearch, or from an obſervation of ſuch 1 2 
jects as caſually fall in his way. Indeed 

the advantage which the painters, of thoſe 
times, muſt have had, theſe, means, 
over, all, who ſuceceded then, is ſo very 
obvious, that it would 7025 of uſclels 
2 P , further upon this 
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That'ft ir alu i that 5 Alen 
in theſe. ſeveral arts ſhould arrive at 
N. E. without the en e | 
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J ready been made appear, that no one 
can be a maſter in that art, who can not 
exhibit a juſt view of the various looks 


and geſtures which are the natural conco- 
mitant ſigns of the ſeveral paſſions and af- 


fections: chat this view muſt not only 
be expreſſive, but exact in the degrees of 
expreſſion given to each paſlion, ſuited to 
the occaſion; without which, tho it may 


haye force, it will be void of propriety: 


and laſtly, that this view muſt be taken 
immediately from life, and not from the 
works of other artiſts, Here it muſt be 
obſerved, that as there is a natural and ar- 


 tificial language, fo there is alſo a natural 


and artificial action. By natural language 
I mean the inarticulate tones which nature 


| herſelf has given to * paſſions, and 


En * 
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which are equally well underſtood by all 
perſons of all nations. Thus the cries 
and ſhrieks of a foreigner in diſtreſs move 
the human heart as much, and as inſtine · 
tively draw people to his aſſiſtance as thoſe 
of a countrymam: and thus laughter, 
and all expreſſions of j Joy and merriment, 
excite the ſame emotions in people of — 
ferent nations. Theſe natural ſou 
ſome degree accompany all the paſſion 
tho' 1 are more or leſs perceptible, in | 
proportion as thoſe are more violent, or 
moderate. By artificial language is meant 
thoſe arbitrary marks affixed to ideas by 
different nations, and Which having no 
natural connexion with them, are only in- 
telligible to the natives of each country, 
or thoſe who ſtudy their ſpeech.” In the 
ſame manner there is alſo à natufal and 
an artificial action. The natural, is that 
which ſpontaneouſly reſults from the 
emotions of the hegt, and to which na- 
ture has annexed 4 Oer indicative of the 


afflons. The artificial is that which, 
e the words G a language, has ho na- 
tafal congruity with the paffions or ſenti- 
7 but has it's foundation in caprice 
F 5 and 
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and faſhion, and is 'by cuſtom annexed to 
certain modes of expreſſioni itt particular 
countries; it is therefore intelligible only 
to the natives of thoſe countries, and con- 
Tequenitly can have no force but with 
them, or ſuch as are ſufficiently conver- 
ſunt with them to acquire a know lege of 
their meaning. Now as in all caſes it is 
known; that nature muſt give way to the 
power of mode and faſhion, it often hap- 
pens that this artificial action, tho' directly 
oppoſite to the natural, is eſtabliſhed in it's 
room, ſo that no traces of the latter re- 
main. And this muſt neceſſarily be the 
caſe in all nations where no care is taken 
to cultivate and ſupport natural action. 
For if art be not employed as an handmaid 
to nature, ſhe will ever make herſelf mif- 
trefs. When judgement and induſtry 
fleep; caprice and idleneſs ſize the reins, 
If we take a view of the different nations 
of Europe, we ſhalt find that artificial ac- 
tion has almoſt univerſally ſupplanted the 
natural; and that the 2 muede do 
not differ more from each other in their 
ſpeech, than in their geſtures. Thus the 
French, who are of an a v volatile na- 
A ture, 


HD 
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ture, accompany almoſt every word with 
grimace, and uſe a deal of action when 
diſcourſing on the moſt trifling ſubjects: 
whilſt the proud Spaniard has habitually 
ſubdued all muſcular motion, which. he 
thinks inconſiſtent with his dignity, and 
preſerves as much as poſſible, upon all oc- 
caſions, an inflexibility of countenance, and 
an unmoved gravity of deportment. The 
Engliſh in general, who have more liberty 
than any other people, and amongſt whom, 
from this unbounded freedom, every one 
follows his own humour as his guide, 
have almoſt as many ſpecies of action 
as there are individuals in the coun- 
try; excepting only ſome religious ſets 
amongſt them, who have adopted certain 
modes of looks and deportment / peculiar 
to themſelves, which run thro' the diffe- 
rent bodies, and make them appear as diſ- 
tint from the reſt of their countrymen 
as if the iſland were inhabited by different 
nations. Such, for inſtance, are the more 
rigid quakers : from an obſervation of the 
countenance, gait and geſture, of the mem- 
bers in which ſect, one would think that 
[they were all caſt in the ſame mould, or 

Ff 2 "1%; = 
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ont out by the ſame pattern. Theſe, like 
the Spaniards, have alſo ſubdued by habit all 
viſible marks of emotion, except whenthey 
give way to abſurd, unnatural, and wild geſ- 
tures, proceeding: from the fancied opera- 
tions of the ſpirit; and in theſe alſo they 
generally reſemble each other, and are 
always moved by the ſpirit in the ſame 
manner. But amongſt "ng reſt of the 
people, there are hardly two to be 
found who accompany their thoughts 
with actions exactly ſimilar. Thoſe are 
generally taken up by chance, and con- 
firmed by habit, and become in time ſo 
much a part of a man's ſelf that he uſes 
them involuntarily, and applies them in- 
diſcriminately to all ſorts. of ſubjects, only 
with more or leſs vehemence, according as 
he himſelf is more or leſs actuated. Things 
being in this ſituation, I ſhould be glad 
to know here any modern artiſt could 
poſſibly find living ſubjects from which 
he might, copy true natural expreſſion, 
and action? If a Spaniſh painter Were to 
draw an hiſtory piece, and borrow his 
figures from ſuch life as he. is conyerſant 
Bea. in his own country, tho' the piece 
| * 
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might even ſeem natural and excellent to 


the unſtudied and untravelled natives, yet 
to perſons of all other countries it muſt 
appear to be devoid both of meaning and 
grace. Were a: Frenchman to draw 

aſter nature in his country, his piece 
might appear there to have both force and 
beauty to the illiterate; but in other places 
it muſt be conſidered only as a groupe of 
frantick and unmeaning figures. And if 
we bring it home to ourſelves; we ſhall 
find the caſe infinitely worſe in regard to 


our painters. For tho in thoſe countries 


the expreſſion and action of countenance 
and limbs be for the moſt part artificial, 
yet the ſame kind being generally uſed 
upon the ſame occaſions, by all perſons of 
the ſame rank in life and breeding, it be- 


comes perfectly intelligible to all who are 
<onverſant with them, and a repreſenta- 


tion of it is as well underſtood as their 


ſpeech, by the natives, and thoſe” who 
reſide any time amongſt them. But in 
England, except amongſt the commoh 
people, with whom ſuch' pains have not 
been taken to ſuppreſs all viſible emotions 
'of nature, by what is commonly called 
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good breeding, there is no general action 
either natural or artificial, ſufficiently uſed 
to characteriſe the ſentiments and paſſions 
in a repreſentation taken from the life, 
even to us at home; much leſs can it be 
intelligible to our velghbours, - People do 
not differ more from one another here in 
their phyſioghomy, than they do in their 
action. Every individual has ſomething 
peculiar to himſelf, which proceeds either 
from his humour, or mere chance and 
cuſtom ; and when there is any thing ſin- 

ar or odd in it, there is no farther no- 
tice taken of it than to ſay, Oh! that is 
Mr. ſuch-a-one's way. Now I ſhould be 
glad to know what a genius in painting, 
| fuperior even to the greateſt of the an- 
tients, who happened to be born, and to 
paſs his life in this country, could poſſibly 
do, thus circumſtanced ? He can not 
produce any perfect work which is 
not taken from life, and the things 
which he wants chiefly to take from 
"life, he can never ſee. Let us ſup- 
poſe ſuch an artiſt, born with all the ta- 
lents neceſſary to form an hiſtory painter, 
Ei about * * ſubjects from 
Which 
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which he might borrow,, impaſſioned * 
looks, forcible, geſture, and graceful atti- 
tudes, in order to give life to the figures 
in his piece, and to unite in the whole, 
propriety, grace, and expreſſion. If he 
goes to the ſenate-houſe, he may perhaps 
ſee there a Britiſh, orator haranguing upon 
the fate of the nation, and the liberties of 
Europe; with great good ſenſe indeed, 

and in well-choſen words, worthy to be 
read ſeveral times over when reduced to 
writing; but with leſs emotion than a 
Frenchman would ſpeak of the diſcom- 
poſing his perriwig. This excellent diſ- 
courſe is perhaps delivered with his hands 
in his boſom, or if decorated with action, 
it is only ſuch as reſults from habit, 


and of which he is at the time uncon- 


ſeious; ſuch as playing with his hat, 
fumbling! in his pockets, ſettling his per- 
riwig, toſſing or 3 his head, and 
ſee-lawing his. body. If he goes from ; 
. thence, to the. bar, he will hardly fare 
much better. There he may hear a long 
and eloquent piece of pleading deliyered 
with an unmoyed compoſure; of counte- 
nance, and the orator. perhaps wiring a » 
iger F f 4 Piece 
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piece of pack- thread round his fingers; 
which is humourouſly called in the ſpecta · 
tor the thread of his diſcourſe; or elſe 
every now and then filling up his pauſes 
by applying his noſegay to his noſtrils. 
Since the uſe of tobacco indeed ſome of 
the younger ſort have found a great ſub- 
ſidium ta the gracefulneſs of their action 
by the proper management of the ſnuff- 
box. As to the pulpit, I believe I need 
hardly mention that he would find little 
or no aſſiſtance there, unleſs it were ſor 
pieces of ſtill life. If from an obſervation 
of the orators he reaps ſo little benefit, he 
will hardly find any from their ſeveral 
audlitories, who certainly can diſcover no 
more emotion than what is excited by 
the ſpeakers. I do not mean, but that in 
all theſe places there may be found ſeveral 
of ſuperior talents, who do not fall into 
theſe puerilities, and improptieties of geſ- 
ture and behaviour 4/ but it will be no 
very cunfident aſſertion to affirm; that even 
tht beſt of thoſe, poſſeſſed of the ſtrongeſt 
nutural talents} on account of the want f 
opportunities of ſtudying am art, Which of 
.alÞGthers Tequires ae, moſt pains; will 
bobivoig | —_ | 
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hardly be able to afford in themſelves 
perfect patterns, for imitation, of grace, 
propriety, and energy of expreſſion, in 
their countenance and action. And this 
may ſerve to ſhew the reaſon why Eng; 
land never yet has, and probably never 
will, if things ſhould remain in their pre- 
ſent ſituation, produce a good hiſtory 
painter. Several have acquitted them« 

ſelves well in landſcapes; animals, flowers, 
and the repreſentation of all- ſuch things 
as they could immediately copy from 
nature; and have therein fallen ſhort of 
their neighbours only ſo far, as their op- 
portunities of making themſelves maſters 
of the mechanical part of their profeſſion 
were inferior. Some alſo; have ſhewn 
themſelves excellent maſters of ex. 
preſſion in ſcenes: of low life, drawn 
from living objects, amongſt whom the 
language of the paſſions had not been 
effaced by art. Such are many of the 
performances of the celebrated Hogarth. 
Now what reaſon can be aſſigned, that they 
ſhould not be as well able to delineate the 
various outward configurations produced 
RO bnd more exalted paſſions, 

Abd provided 
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provided they could: find as good ſubjects 
in life to take them from, and had as fre- 
quent opportunities of obſerving them? 
From the ſame principles we may con- 
| clude, that ; no other country ' in Europe 
can poſſibly produce real artiſts in that 
way. For as they can no where find 
grace, propriety and expreſſion, of action, 
attitude, and look, in living ſubjects, they 
can only ſearch for them in the remains 
of the antient artiſts; and conſequently 
of nature being now every where loſt, 
the remains of antiquity are the ſole arche- 
types to which the compoſitions of the 
moderns are referred, which obtain a 
comparative value in proportion to their 
near approaches to the ſtyle and manner 
of thoſe. Hence it will follow, that they 
who have the moſt free acceſs, and fre- 
quent opportunities of ſtudying and obſerv- 
ing thoſe originals, muſt (ceteris paribus) 
obtain the firſt; place, and that they who 
form themſelves only upon the works of 
theſe copiers, mult, be of an inferior rank. 
Every ſucceſſive impreſſion taken from an 
ippreſiian, muſt be weaker: than the 


20 former ; 
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Gender ;"eod the Pperftinin db LED had 
taken from one who was himſelf a copyiſt, 
muſt be conſidered as a reflection from a 
reflection, or an echo from an echo; every 
ſucceſſive repetition of which muſt grow 
fainter and fainter. And this may poſſiby 
ſerve as a ſolution why Italy has produced 
the greateſt number, and the higheſt claſs 
of hiſtory painters, of any country in Eu- 
rope; and Great Britain the feweſt, and 
the leaſt conſpicuous' of __— where _ 
art has been at all cultivated,” © 
What has been faid in abe to paint- 

ing, will hold equally good with reſpect to 
muſick. As in the one, when artificial 
looks and geſtures are ſubſtituted in a 
country in the room of ſuch as are natu- 
ral, the painter can have no proper ſub- 
;j;ects from which he can draw perfect re- 
preſentations of human nature; ſo in the 
other, where artificial tones and ſounds 
are made to ſupply the voice of nature, 
thè muſical compoſer can have no arche- 
types from which to borrow juſt and forci- 
ble expreſſion of the paſſions and ſenti- 
ments. 80 that he is obliged either to 
give way to his fancy entirely in the vari- 


Ous 
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ous combinatibons of ſounds; or, if he aims 
at expreſſion it dan be only of the arti- 
ficial kind, which is uſed in his own coun- 
try; and which containing no natural 
power, will not appear to foreign ears to 
have any force. And this may perhaps 
be the reaſon why ſome of the French 
operas are heard with ſuch raptures by the 
natives, ee, ere eye pen to 
© firangers. | | 20101 115 3 
And as to poetry, wesen the, a 
s which it might derive: from 
ee it has been already ſhewn, that 
the perfection of the poet's inſtrument, 
in the reſinement of language, muſt be 
entirely owing to the ſtudy of eloquence. 
Nor is it poſſible that any poet can be 
maſter of expreſſion in his numbers, who 
is unſkilled in that art. Poetical expreſ- 
ſion conſiſts in a proper combination and 
arrangement of ſyllables and words, which,; 
If juſtly repeated, will produce certain 
tones and ſounds; now, if the poet does 
not know how to repeat even his oven 
verſes with propriety and grace (which 
1:aknofs' univerſally the caſe df all the 
mode OY r u that he 
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can be a maſter: ol «xprofliegiingume: 

bers? 1 fMogw ni ion 
Upon the leaſt. confideriaicn it will ap⸗ 
pear, that it was in the very nature of 


oratory to ſupply theſe deficiencies, and 


prevent thoſe deviations from nature which 

2 of courſe affect the ſeveral imitative 
arts. The buſineſs of the orator was to 
move whe paſſions of all ſorts of auditors, 
without which he could not accompliſh 
his end. Now it is evident, that the 
energy of nature muſt have much more 
efficacy in this reſpect than the power of 


orator to preſerve, as much as poſſible, all 
the various looks, .geſtures, and tones; 
which nature herſelf has annexed to the 
ſeveral paſſions and affections, to be an 
univerſal language, intelligible by allranks 
and orders of people, of whatever age or 
country; and the | whole, employment of 
art was only to regulate theſe in ſuch a 
manner, as to exhibit them in their high 


eſt degree of beauty and grace, without 


robbing them of their force. The manner 
of the publick ſpeakers would of courſe 


be imitated by their hearers, and' the na- 
tural 
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tural would become every where the fa- 


ſhionable action. Hence the artiſts in 


ſuch 2 country might every where find 


Yroper fubjects for imitation ready to their 
hands. The compoſitions in thoſe arts 
which imitate thro' natural media, fuch as 
mufick, and painting, would be intelli 
ble not at home only, but in all other 
countries, and their beauty be every where 
perceived. Their poetry alſo, which imi- 
tates only thro an artificial medium, and 
conſequently would be unintelligible to 
ſach as were not acquainted with the ar- 
bitrary figns made uſe of to expreſs ideas 
in it, would, on account of the fame ofth e 
writers, be ſought after by all thoſe who 
had leiſure and opportunity to acquire 
knowlege of thoſe figns ; and they would 
find their labour well rewarded, not only 
in the propoſed end, of underſtanding 
thoſe: pieces, but likewiſe in the delight 
which the very means of arriving at that 
end would afford them ; I mean the plea- 
fare which they muſt take in the con- 
templation and ſtudy of a beautiful lan- 
guage, Dani's and refined to the utmoſt, 
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of _ Arbeits given to the ye 
e during the ae Rath: of 
FT HAT I have faid above naturally | 
VVV leads me to the conſideration of 
another point, which is of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence in bringing 'the liberal arts to 
perfection; I mean the - encouragement 
given to the ſeveral artiſts in the rewards 
which attended their Iabours. Theſe re- 
wards are of two kinds ; fame, and profit, 
When conſidered ſeparately, the former is | 
certainly the nobler motive to action, and 
the more likely to produce excellence in 
works; but neither of them can operate 
with ets force diſtinctly, as when their 
| powers are united. When. fame is the 
motive, the more general and extended 
it is, the greater will it's influence be over 
the minds of ſuch as aſpire after that for 
a reward. A love of Rene! is of all others 
the ſtrongeſt incentive- to a generous 
mind, * is the moſt "boundleſs in it's 


deſires. 
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| 
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| 
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| 
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pPectuity to his works, or to 
ſiuch an unbqunded view 1 
tao xouze and animate him to the utmoſt 


| can ſo effectually induce him to labour 
and. toil. RN greateſt accuracy and 


DRAFT HSH oon IN 
res. An artiſt, animated. by. that, is, 
— — with the praiſes of — 
countrymen, he graſps at the applauſe of 
all his cc jes in the different coun- 
tries of the, peopled. globe mor does he 
ſtep. here, but looks greedily, forward to 


all future generations, and, nothing leſs 


will content him than a pipſpes of per- 
name. As 
likely 


exertion of all his faculties; ſo nothing 


cortectneſs in his compoſitions, which are 
to paſs. in reyiew. before ſuch numbers of 
unbiaſſed judges. When the lefler mo- 
tive. of profit is preyalent with an artiſt, 
it need ſcarce e mentioned, that in pro- 


portion to the price which his works bear; 
de will be encouraged and. ſtimulated in 


= 
| 8 9 impar- 


his labourz, Rut in. all. rewards, whether 
Same or; proſt. it is neceſſary that they 
ſhould, be diſtributed Mith che niceſt 


Gf VAL. Suchen 
to real artiſts. df 
Du Bos, in ſpeaking of this ſubject, fays* 
If a ſovereigt 1 diftributes his favours in- 
„partially, are an encouragement to 
vartiſts; which they ceaſe to be as ſoon” 
e chey are miſplaced.” Nay, it would 
de much better, were a ſovereigu not 
to diſtribute any favours at all, than to do 
et without judgement. An able artiſt 
may find means to comfort himſelf under 
the contempt and neglect into which his 
— A poet may even bear 
ich the diſreliſh people chance to have 
for poetry; but he is ready to burſt with 
venvy and ſpite, when he ſees a prize 
given to works that are far inferior t6 
* his own performances. He grows deſ⸗ 
*'perate'at the fight of an injuſtice which 
„ie a perſonal affront to him, and he te- 
nounces, as men us . n "Une" the 
* muſes for ever.” | . 
"As Fhave already 


dating tid —— 0 
improve their talents to the utmoſt, fo 1 
mall nom thew that they had alſs'the 
bee wort Ullncd0r Wn itn," 


me” - higheſt 
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higheſt engouragements afterwards to-diſe. , 
play, them; that the incentives were of 
the nobleſt kind, the rewards the greateſt, 
and diſtributed with more judgement and 


impartiality, than could be expected in 


any other age and country. To begin 
with the higheſt of all incentives, that of 
fame. It has been already ſhewa, that 
they were not in this reſpect confined 40 
their own country, but their works were 
BAY Where. ſaught after, and admired by 
e fcuxiqus of all nations. Boing tran- 
Faipts from nature, they were intelligible 
I all people, of all, countries, aud, thro 
| ages, Even the imitations thro. arti» 
ficial media, ſuch, as. the works. of, the 
155 on account of the. beauty, and per- 
con of the language in which, they 
wrote, were likely to . over the 
earth, and to laſt as long as ſua and moon 


endured, What a mighty encourage · 
ment was this to, all ſuch Writers aß Mere 
actuated by er of ſame, and. ex» 
tended. their, views. to future. generations? 
They alſo. whoſe chief end was the en- 

oyment of preſent fame and honours, 

had the  noblelLoppormniiesof being Run. 
2 25 bas bp. tified 
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 tK6d to the utmoſt extent of their Wiſhes, 
This matter has beefr fully diſpla — * 
the ub D Bos in — * paſſage 
„The opportunities of recon the ap- 
plauſes and favours of ot ele 
ce. As we 


4 wet: v 
congreſſes itt our tires, where the 


ory frequent it 
„Have 


* deputics of princes tend flater meet ift br. 
endes to terminate with, und regülate the 
e ſutes of provinees, and the limits of 


Kingdoms; in Tike mantiet, there were 
+ aſſermbfien formerly from time to time, 


hete the moſt ifluſtrious perſona wk 5 
© Greece rendevouzed, in order to 


ecide 


bel 


— 1 both was Ig 15 motive | 
1 which indaeed fach multitudes of p peo- 
ple to flock to thoſe publick games 10 0 
were celebrated in different cities. The 
* publick porticos where the poets went to, 
v xetite” their verſes, of painters | to expoſe 
their pictures, were places where the 
© Vetter fort” of company ufed genetally 


„to meet.” In fine, 4 the werke of 
Oe + 12% (L694 2 10 great 


15 N. noi excblebant Aid . nec 
0 


damos uno in loco manſuras, quz ex incendio =—_ non 
poſſent. 
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great maſterz us Pliny obſerves, were 
not conſideredc at the time: here men- 
Acioned, as cummon mowiables deſtihed 
eto. imbellifs a private perſon's apart - 
ment; no, they wert ledked upon as 
+ Ahe jewels of theKateanfas a publick 
(treaſure; thei:enjoymerit Whereof was 
| *:que; to all the inhabitants“ The ar- 
A dour Which painters and poets had in 
*:thoſe times to improve their talents, was 
_ * mot inferior to the eagerneſs; which we 
2 Y obſerve in the people of bur days to 
cheap up money, and to attaino to: great 
demployments in the ſtate? 1:20 (01 
a How muſt ſhe hearts of artiſts in thoſe 
times have exulted, and how anuſt their 
ears have beencraviſhed with the general 
and: united praiſes, and applauſes, of the 
| voſt auguſt aſſemblies & of the world. 
And how muſt this have-ingited and ſpur- 
red them to the.utmoſ} ſtreteh of theig fa- 
culties, in compariſon of: Ange 4 AS 
poſſent. een u T de 


e, xy ju ji age hat LOOSE Ho yn 
eat . Thema 5429 es ayon being na ae, 2 
e tea Tet 5 e 
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approbation given ir private; and the flow 
growthof reputation from the ſuffrages of 
individuats/7:Efpecially: where ãt is cunfi- 
dered that this did not end merely in fame, 
but the brtifts vcho bore h]ꝙiʒja the prizes, 
were immelliately raiſed, perhaps from 
meanneſs and obſcurity, into great petſo- 
nages [o às to be conſidered of an equal 
rank with thoſe who were entruſted with 
the higheſt” offices, And it was often \ 
knoten that men of the nobleſt birthꝭ and 
Preateſt riches in Greece, did not think it | 
a diſhonour to marry their daughters to 
ſuch eminent poets, painters, and tuſici- 
uns as had diſtinguiſhed theimſelves iti an 
extraordinary manner dm theſe ocbafons. 
Tf the chief object of ſome was prbitʒ it 
18 evident from the great price which their 
works bore, and the large: fortunes raiſed 
by deberaß ities; 'how'amplyrthey' might 
be gratifitd im this point alſo. 
But thechigheſt incentiye of all to the 
exertion of true g enjus was the moral cer 
tainty of ET: being diſtributed. with 
Keil n. "The multituge of 
Kn effectually pre vented ; corruption, 
6lr IKIll, atöſe "patty from. a wan 
1 225 8863 good 
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8000 taſte. diffulcd-thro' the; whole: body 
of the peqple, and partly from the great op- 


portunities which all ho were-jnclingd 49 
e ee ee their taſte upon 

the heſt madels, hy means ef. the moſt 
ecellent works gf all kinds being the 
property of the publik, and conſaquently 
zcgeſſihle at all times, and hy all perſank; 
On. which. accounts it is mare than pro- 
babls, that à common. illiterate Athenian 
might he a more competent. judge of per- 
fecdign in all the liberal arts, than the 


diceſt and moſt pgins-taking of our con- 


noifienrs; - They had conſtant oppor- 
tugities of oamparing the copies, with their 
mene gh Dature herſolf. 
atigipals- af grace and erpreffon, in che 
looks, geſture; and tones of their orators ; 
and theręfore could not fail of judging: 
whether the copies wWete right: à man 


iz thoſe days might ſay, that the turn of 


countenange, the attitude and action of a 
figure repreſented in a hiſtory pieces were 
juſt and ęxpreſſive, becauſe he had ſeen 
ſuch uſed by a Pericles, a Demoſthenes, 
op: 2 ee "oP. 5 


and 
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and in che repreſentation of a. liææ paſſion 
dt affection. He frnight paſs judgement 
kewiſe with equal certainty in regard to 
tones, ſounds and cadences in muſical or 
poetical expreſſion. Wherras a moderh 
eritick has nd archetype to refet to but 
the works of the moſt celebrated maſters. 
He can only ſay that ſuch a picture is in 
the manfiet of a Raphael or a Rubens, or 
ſuch a poem ant ſuch a piece of muſick 
is it the ſtyle of this poet, and that com- 
pofer. The utmoſt therefote that he can 
arrive at is to form only a cotnparative 
judgement: and even in that reſpect, in 
many caſes, an unlettered Atheman had, 
without ſtudy or application, great advan - 
tages over him, by means of the conſtant 
opportunities which he had of ſeeing all 
the greateſt works of the greateſt maſters. 
publiekly expoſed to view : which muſt 
imperceptiby infuſe into him a good com- 
parative taſte, tho he ſhould be totally 
ignorant of all rules, and prineiples. 
Whereas a modern virtuoſo 'muſt- travel 
over all Eutope, be at great pains and 
expenec toi get acceſs. to the cabinets of 
pg curious, and even then will hardly 
| Gg4 be 


85 NHS on II 
lowed time enough to examine them 

2 gently, ſa as to form an accurate | 
Judgement of the ſeveral works. And this 
taſte amongſt the anticats, which we. find 
E greatly, celebrated, Hence it Was 
4 af if W ſyllable. was Pronounced -by 
an, actor in the leaſt longer or ſhorter 
than it gught to be, that the hole audi: 
ggeetto a man gried out againſt it. Hence 
it was that the Athenians obtained that re- 
markable character from. Cicero; The 
<Judgement of the Athenians was ſo true 
and guſt, that they 9⁰ d not liſten to 
aa thing, but what was pure and ele: 
Sant. aoinoqοννν ii md! Hgnoms 
or have: ſuch moral certainty of, meeting 
With remagds proportioned to, his merit, 
Asufrom the: ſuffrages of a free people; 

amongſt whom: a general good taſte pre- 
vailed.. Next. to thats: tho far ſhort: in⸗ 
deed, is the gOu¹ẽenanch and: fav pur of 
Doc t 5 202 10 25 1 hoog lan 
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an abſfolute prinee, Wen He Hf 
de a man of {Ml ad integrity, l is fery 
by miniſters poſſeſſed of thvſe"qu 
But in @ country where neither the p 
zv abſolute; nor the people in ge eral have 
2 good taſte, Ir is hardly poffible that 
Arts ſhould ever flotriſh.'® In the Eng 
donſtitution; Weich He the "antient = 
publicks has liberty! for! it's object, hd 
herein each claims 4 tight of ju Ying 
for himſelf in all matters whatever,” it 
extrearhly neceſſary hat the Seorde8 
have proper opportunities of havitig'their 
judgements" rightly informed. For in 
proportion as a bad taſte Should Prebat 
amongſt them, in proportion will we 
works of ſuch artiſts as flatter that's us 
taſte be encouraged; and every encou- 
ragement given to the falſe, becomes 'x 
diſcouragement to che trur Nerins No- 
thing therefbre can poſſibly raiſe the art 
to any pitch of perfection amongſt od 
angeneral good taſtè in tlie Peöple; d | 
nothing can poſſibly ertate and diffuſe this 
— general good nit, but the Nady, aud 
aa Fi 
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; A0 an cheat 1 hate. ſaid ee 
1 of wy. hypothefis, I know it will 
at once be objected, that the revival of the 
arts in Rurope, and their moſt flouriſhing. 
ate te; were brought about withqut any of 
e.ajds of oratory, which I have pre- 
ended to bo ſo neoeſſary to their perfec- 
tion, The boaſted ages of Leo X. and 
Lewis. XIV. with all che. great maſters. 
which they produced, will immediately 
be quoted upon me. I am much deceived 
if a thorough diſcuſſion of this point would. 
not ſerve to illuſtrate and eſtahliſn my 
opinion more clearly-and firmly than any, 
thing elſe. But as this would lead ma 
into too wide 2 field. for the bounds, of this. 
work, and as 1 intend an another oc 
ſian to enter into a more minute diſquiſia 
tion of this whole matter, 1 ſhall e 


ee rt lr ashi ouly upon 


ſome 
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ſome of the principal points, in order to 
inyalidats, in ſome moaſure, the objec- 
Hons which may be.rqiſed upon this head. 

In the firſt place, nothing ean be mate 
clearly proved, than that the great artiſts 
during thoſe periods borrowed: their chief 
excellencies from the works of the an- 
tients, and conſequently that they were 
at heſt but imitators; and/copyiſts.> - 

Sogondly, that the ſuppoled perfection 
af their works, has not been ſettled by 
one. abſolute Ware but 7 e 

. 

Laſtly, thas: ib few: otigttaly which 
have been produced finee the revival of 
the arts, have been nen for their 
chief value to oratoty. 6 & SHORT 1 

In ſpeaking to theſe ee poiots; I | 
would” have it remembered, that 1 do 
not at all take into my account, ſuch 
works as depend merely upon the Mill, 

and knowlege of the maſters in their ſe- 
veral arts, but only ſuch 88 have ref - 
rence to their great end, of repteſenting 
human nature in it's moſt exalted, and 
dignified ſtate. T9315 (1h SIOAVW 2 
Iver is e Nin Leo X. 
that 
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Acttat che ärts atbſe outb of che tombs in 
Which they had fo long een buried; 
and, during that period, ſome ef mem 
arrived OE perfection, which 
All the endeavours of an have not ſince 
Deen able to Reep up! But they were far 
mom going hand i hand tegether and 
keeping at even pace; as they were al- 
ways ob ſer ved to do in'Greece and Rome, 
om after their births; painting and ſta- 
wwary left theit gſters: far befüind, und 
reached when poetry and muſick 
Hat:ſeard? ſtartedc. Let us ſee how this 
diverfity'of the fate and/progreſs/ of the 
modermuarts/ fromm thoſe of the antients; 
can be reconcile&to reaſon: for in Greece 
and Rome poetry and muſick were the 
Elder) and ſtarte firſt, tho they were 
quickly followed and overtaken in the 
race by their younger ſiſters t and indeed 
in the natural order of things this muſt 
have been the caſe : Nor do i know upon 
what principle this difference can be a 
ruunted fer but trat of plagiariſm, und 
| a ſuppoſition that tue modern artiſts hora 


| comedtheir chief beauties rom the Werks 


* untientsꝙ efpecially when we find 


CI 
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the ſolution of this difficylty will 
follow in ibe moſt natural manner from 
that principle g 1b bas 
ti Its well known that, it was onug de ; 
the great - pains and aſſiduity of Julius II. 
and Leo. X. in ſrarching aſtex thoſe con- 
oealed treaſures, that almoſt all the pre- 
cious remains of antiquity, both of paint- 
ing and ſtatuary, which were buried under 
the ruins of Rome, Were brought to 
light. Theſe were collected and pre- 
ſerved with the utmoſt care by thoſe-two 
paſſionate lovers of the arts. Their great 
liberalities encouraged all perſons of- ge- 
nius to apply themſelvesn cleſely to the 
ſtudy of them: and, with ſuch advan- 
tages as they poſſeſſed, of having ſo great a 
variety of the muoſt perfect motlels before 
their eyes, it is no Wonder that the pro- 
greſs of the firſt artiſts) as ſo rapid and 
that their works far excelltd all thoſe of 
their ſucceſſors. Thie paintert particularly 
bad patterns in theſe antient pictures, of 
grace and axpreſſion, xhich were no longer 
toche met within nature an advantage 
which none oſ their ſueteſſors could have. 


as thoſe pieces iti a fei ears, after _— 


Tear it 
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been to. tlit extetnal air, moul+ 
dered away, and at laſt totally di ſappeattd 
The * firſt painters, had thetefore tlie 
moſh perfect models in thoſe great. origi- 
nals, which were immediate tranſeripts 
from nature; whilk ſuch as wee. brad up 
under them had only copies to ſtudy in 
the works of their maſters, and conſe · 

quently were one degree farther femoved, 
| and could. only. ſee natute, as it were, in 
a ſecond. reſſection, Thoſe who. were 
| bred pp. under them again were full mars 

remote, till at.laſk the object entirely Que 
ed. And this perhaps may be hoid 


the true reaſon why hiſtory- paintinig 
| 8 days to theſe been ih a 


conſtant ſtate of declenſion, ſo that ſearcn 
the ſhadoy of it now appears upon earth. 
In ſtatuary alſo the. firſt. artiſts had the 
advantage of finding a-prodigious nam» 
ber. of the great works of antiquity col- 
lected together in one place 3 wiiſt 
thro! the, negligence... dr want of taſte 
in es ſucceetling en hoe im 


v 2 Wy ir 1 
* 1127 . be mentioned ale 


delt painter muſt have received; from Me Iafge coffee 
of awe des $0 be ere the e 


menſe 
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menſe treaſures have been ire en 
the world, and maſt be ſearched for i 
the collections of many private perſons; as 
| well as kings and princes, thro! the ſeveral 
countries of Europe. But as ſtatues and 
pieces of ſculpture are not made of ſuch 
periſhable- matrrials as pictures, and as 
theſe models are fl] in being, artiſts of 
genius may ſtill formt their taſte upon 
them by pains and traveling, and there- 
fore we have good: ftatuaries, and ſculp- 
tois yet ti he found m "ſeveral countries 
in Europe, according to the encourage- 
ment giver” to their ſeveral abilities; nor 
dare we any/vcafon}'w ſuppoſe that there 
will be any great: feficency of artiſts in 
this —— wh patterns for their 
nitationremain; and whilft faitable- re; 
warde attend their tiboars/ Nothing can 
ſerve more ſtrohgly to cfm this 8 
. thantheiſticeels of the aendemꝶ of Lewis 
XIV+rfournded! at Rome by that monarch, 
at an immenſt expenes, ir order to ive 
young petſons of genius the” utmoſt op- 
Portunities af improving themſelves in 
pigs Bur fifop/yeurs- care and coft 

Nee ont 5 Panter of note; 
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two artb, was a muß dens exuſe- ef we 
n 
cenie ame 
Principle. It is — the eh 
autient muſick was. entirely loſt, ſo that 
the men of genius for that art; having no 
ſuch lights to guide them, as che others 
had, were a long ume groping their way” 
ini the dark; and they emerged 
into: light, found themſelves at a vaſt 
diſtance behind their biethren of the 
other; profeſſionq. For this Feaſbn Alf, 
having none af their grent maſters of 
antiquity to be their guides theyſteered 
towards a wrong object, — 
ſure their end; which by the üntients Wis 
Por — —— 
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were at yet in a rode ſtate 4. The lis; 
thoſe; derived from the antient Romany + 
1 n poetry and the French, 
ſonafter with immenſe pains and induſtry, 
paliſhed theit language as far as the nature 
faint. repreſentation of the beauties to be 


Butit it eaſy to 


Quptries, that their chief merit confiſted in 


took the moſt daring-flights; and boldly: 
ſowared into the regions of epic poetry; bur; 
however laftyto a modern eye their excur- 
their great maſters and it was elear that 
they mounted only on borrowed wings by: 
the ſudden precipitate falls and irreguldris 
tits of motion. whenever they truſted ata 


pay, ag: eee of che ſlew progres vf 
SPA nee e e e 
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found-in-the works of the antient ports. 


an ãmitation of the antients. The Italians: 
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their natiye yigour. The French, more con- 
ſcious of their weakneſs, and knowing 
that their wings were only | faſtened with 
wax, dreaded the fate of Icarus. if they 
| approached too near the ſun, and there- 
fore never attempted any flights beyond 
the middle regions of tragick poetry. 
There too they followed the antients at 
a diſtance, and would venture into no 
track unmarked by them. As it is on 
their tragedies which the French value 
themſelves moſt, it is worth obſerving, that 
their chief merit ſeems to ariſe from a 
cold obſervation. of the rules of the an- 
tients: in the ſtructure; of thoſe pieces; 
whilſt the chief point, a juſt repreſenta- 
tion of the perſonages of the drama, has 
been neglected. The great heroes of 
Greece and Rome, are all metamorphoſed 
into Frenchmen; and Alexander, Cæſar, 
and Scipio, are become Monſieurs of Pa- 
ris. Upon the Whole, if all that was 
borrowed from the antients by the Italian 
and French poets were to be reſtored, 
there would ſcaree any thing great or 
noble remain; and perhaps the only truly 
1 ts thing they could boaſt of * 
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be their thime; the full honour ene 
the antients would hardly envy tlem. 
It is indeed ſo evident, from the works 
themſelves, that almoſt all the valuable 
modern compoſitions are but copies G 
the remains of antiquity, that the point 
need hardly be farther infiſted on. The pla- 
giariſm of ſtatuaries, ſculptors, and poets, 
is the moſt viſible ; as the originals are in 
being, from which the ärufts have bor- 
rowed, and by a view of which the theft 
may be diſcovered. "We can not indeed 
know how much the firſt paifiters borrow- | 
ed from the pictures Which have fince 
been loſt; but it is more than probable 
that they were at leaſt as much indebted 
to them, as the other artiſts have been to 
what have remained. Nor can we doubt 
from what ſtores their imaginations were 
chiefly ſupplied, when we conſider how 
very improperly, on many occaſions, they 
have introduced ideas which could alone 
be borrowed from antient works, and were 
only ſuitable to their ſubjects. The abbẽ Du 
Bos has obſerved, That Michael Angelo | 
© was'ubiverfally blamed, for having mix- 
70 ed 1 fickions of 'keathen poetry with 
H h 2 © the 
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the revealed articles of the laſt judge- 
ment, in the repreſentation he has drawn 
thereof, on the bottom wall of the 
* chapel of Sixtus IV. He alſo takes 
© -motice, | that Rubens in one of his 
pieces has drawn our Saviour in the atti- 
tude of a fabulous Jove, with a thunder- 
bolt in his hand, ready to dart it againſt 
the world. And in another place, treat- 
ing of the fate ſubject, he has the fol- 
lowing paſſage: The picture in the gal- 
ſery of Luxemburg, repreſenting the ar- 
rival of Mary of Medicis at Verſailles, is 
an hiſtorical compoſition. The painter 
intended therefore to repreſent the event 
agreeably to truth. The queen lands 
from on board the Tuſcan gallies. The 
lords and ladies, that accompany or re- 


ceive her, are eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed, 
But the Nereids and Tritons, whom 


Rubens has repreſented ſounding their 
* ſhells in the harbour, to expreſs the joy 
+ with which this maritime town received 
the new queen, make, to my fancy at 
e leaſt, a very prepoſterous appearance. 
As I am ſenfble that none of theſe ma- 
15 ine W at the ceremony, this | 
; ; "Oi fiction 


oy » 
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fiction deſtroys part of the effect, whigh 
the imitation would have produced in my 
mind. Rubens ought here, methinks, 
eto have imbelliſhed his harbour with or- 
cnaments more reconcileable to probabia 
©lity. © Things that are invented; in or- 
der to render a ſubject more agreeable, 
ſhould always be conſiſtent with it's ex- 
iſtence. His obſervation is certainly 
juſt; and yet do we not ſee the ſame 
method practiſed in our poetry? The 
heathen divinities are ſtill the gods of the 
Chriſtian poets, and Jupiter, Apollo, Mi- 
nerva, Cupid, and Venus, are daily in- 
troduced even upon modern ſubjects, tho 
at the expence of veriſimilitude, which 
ought to be the chief object in all the ĩmi- 
tative arts. But this, amongſt many 
others, is a elear proof from what ſtore- 
houſe the moderns have botrrowyed their 
ideas. This is till more evident in ſta- 
tuary, wherein the artiſts have not only 
copied the attitude and expreſſion of the 
antiques, but adorned their modern 
figures with che very dreſs and Wee 
of ke Greckes and Romans,” n L 24A 

When” therefore» we reflect wine the 
avi f H h 3 progreſs 


= 
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' progreſs of theſe four arts fince their re- 
vival; that hiſtory-painting made it's 
quickeſt marches, and arrived at an higher 
Tu of perfection than has been ſince 
own, during the time that the artiſts 
had an opportunity of ſtudying the antient 
pictures; and, fince thoſe periſhed, it has 
declined, and is now almoſt vaniſhed : 
that ſtatuary reached it's ſummit whilſt 
' the artiſts had the beſt opportunity of ex- 
amining the largeſt collection of antiqugs ; 
and that the moſt admired works are till 
produced by thoſe who have the beſt means 
of viewing thoſe models: that poetry in 
the ſeveral nations of Europe has made ad- 
vances towards excellence, in proportion 
as the Greck and Roman authors were 
more or lefs generally ſtudied amongſt 
them; and 125 the compoſitions in this 
way are more or leſs valued in proportion 
as they reſemble thoſe” ſtandards : that 
mufick, which had no patterns from an- 
fiquity to imitate, has never yet attained 
it's end; and is only a mere ſenſual delight, 
without contributing to the benefit of 
mankind: we may boldly conclude, That 
0 the great modern artiſts have * 
their 
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© their chief excellencies from the works 
of the antients, and conſequently that they 
« Lare at beſt but imitators. ao SPAS on 
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That the ſuppoſed fei modern wor lu, 
bas not been ſettled by any ee or 
51. but by e l N 


2 is evident enou gh chat the works of 
1 the greateſt modern artiſts; in poetry, 
| 0 ſtatuary, have but a comparative value, 
and that there is a twofold judgement 
paſſed upon them. When compared with 
thoſe of the antients, they fall far ſhort 
of the perfection to be found in them; 
and appear, relatively, mean in the eyes 
of all perſons of true taſte: but, when 
compared with the performances of their 
cotemporaries, or ſuch as haye ſucceeded 
them, the works of the moſt eminent ac- 
. quire a ſuperiority above. the reſt, as much 
as they themſelves. are found. inferior. to 
} thoſe of antiquity. Nor is is. there any reaſon 
: to belieye, but that the caſe would be ex- 
- ay. fimilar, 15 0 to painting, and 
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mulick ; if the ſeveral, compaſitions of the 
great antient ; maſters, in, thoſe arts, had 
been pꝑreſerved and handed down tous in 
the ſame manner, as in the others. From 
| the many wonderful accounts tranſmitted 
to us, by perſons of undoubted e 
of, the amazing effects produced by the 

muſical compoſitions of the antients ; we 
can not believe but Unten were of a kind 
far ſuperior to ours: and, tho their 
paintings are loſt to us, yet ſome of them 
retain ſtill, a kind of being in the elegant 
deſcriptions given of them by ſeveral au- 
thore, ſo as to enable us to form a toleras, 
ble notion of their merit. Whoever reads 
Pliny's account of a picture drawn by 
Ariftides, repreſenting a woman ſtabbed” 
with a poniatd, having a ſucking child at 
her breaſt; the praiſes Which Auſoniug. 
beſtows upon the Medea of Timomachus; 
what Pliny and Quintilian both have ſaid 


thes ; the excellent deſcription which Lu- 
cian gives of a grand piece repreſenting 
the marriage of Alexander and Roxana, as 
alſo: the family of a Centaur drawn by 
Zeuxis, with many others to the ſame ef- 
111 fect; 
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fe; can not but conclude chat the painters 
of antiquity were maſtets of the Toles 
and moſt accurate'expreflion; as well s 
of the fineſt poetick and pictureſque com- 
poſition, And indeed, when we "find 
that all the antients, who have written 
upon thoſe ſubjects, are agreed in allow- 
ing that painting and muſick were in as 
high a degree of perfection as poetry and: 
ſculpture; We can not refuſe our eur Leer 
to the teſtimony of ſuch exquiſite judges,” 

Here it muſt be obſerved therefore that,” 
tho! the compoſitions in modern painting 
and muſick be generally thought to have 
2 more abſolute degree of perfection than 
thoſe of poetry and ſculpture; yet, in fuct, 
they have only a comparative value. TE 
whole difference lies in this, that, as ſome” 
of the nobleſt works of antiquity in the 
latter arts are ſtill remaining the compoſi-' 
tions of the moderns ſuffet much When 
compared with them; but, as all the traces 
of the former are loſt the moſt eminent 
maſters of latter times can be on o 
pared with ſuch as are inferior to them 
ſelyes ;-and conſequently, by ſuch a com. 
Faulen their works muſt always * 
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in the moſt advantageous light. - Nay, to 
modern judges, they muſt of courſe be- 
come the ſtandards of perfection. But, 
were the maſterly drawings of the anti- 
ent painters ſtill in being, it is more than 
probable that the hiſtorical pieces of our 
moſt celebrated artiſts would be thrown at 
as great a diſtance by a compariſon with 
them, and fink as much in their value, as 
the works of our poets and ſtatuaries have 
done. And could we hear the antient 
muſick performed in it's utmoſt perfection A 
our admiration of the modern would per- 
Haps be changed into contempt, and the 
moſt excellent of our compoſers be con- 
nidered only as agreeable trifleaxs.; - (7 » 
From this view it is evident, that, how- 
ever the reputation of the modern artiſts 
in painting and muſick may have been 
raiſed by the loſs of the works of the an- 
tients, yet the arts themſelves muſt have 
ſuffered amazingly and all true critical 
knowlege, with reſpect to thoſe, muſt 
have been proportionably leſs, | For there 
can be no doubt, but that the curious en- 
quirers into poetry and, ſtatuary, have 
Fane ſtronger, and more certain lights, 
| to 
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to guide their judgements, i in (aſcertaining 
the real value of any production in either 
of thoſe arts, by means of the twofold 
compariſon ; whereas they who have a 
taſte for muſick and painting can only 


judge by compariſon of the works of one 
modern with thoſe of another. EY 


CHAP. K.. 


That the few originals, which have been pro- 
duced fince the revival of the arts, have 


been indebted for their ef value to 
N | | 


HAVE already taken notice, wal I 
ſpeak all along only of ſuch compoſi- 
tions in the imitative arts as are of the 
more exalted and heroick kind. Of theſe 
we ſhall perhaps find very few amongſt 
the moderns which can be Juſtly allowed 
to be originals, _ All that is called great 
and noble in ſtatuary, has been apparently 
borrowed from the antients; as alſo in 
hiſtory-painting. Nor has the ſublimer 
kind of poetry been leſs indebted to them, 
et thing in our muſick indeed, _ 

8 
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be allowed te to be oriz ginal, as it was of our 
own invention, ad could owe nothing 
to antiquity ; fince that aft had been 
| wholly. loſt.” But this, according to the 
modern. pradtice, muſt be looked upon 
rather as a mathematical ſcience, orna- 
mented by fancy, than one of the imita- 
tive arts. Throughout all the nations of 
Europe, Italy and England alone can have 
the honour of "boaſting that they have 
produced ſome noble originals ; ; Italy in 
painting, and England in poetry. The 
pictures of devotion, which chiefly em- 
ployed the maſters of the Italian ſchool, 
might probably vie with the greateſt pro- 
dusion, of old, were they ſtill ſubſifting, 
in point of force of expreſſion, fublimity, 
and truth; becauſe the maſters had an op- 
portunity of taking theſe warm from life 
in an infinite number of ſubjects daily to 
be ſeen in their chapels, in thoſe days when 
| 5 and enthuſiaſm were at their greateſt 
eight. As ptaying with devotion, and 
earty ei muſt be allowed to be one 
6 the moſt eralted | ſpecies of 77 an and 
as nothin ing © can be more ftrongly characz 
teriſed by the human features and ht 
| ture; 3 
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ture; the modern artiſts muſt have had 48 
good ſubjects, and as frequent opportu- 
nities of drawing from the life, in this 
reſpect, as the antients had in others: ſo 
that, ſuppoſing an equality of genius and 
execution, there is good reaſon to belieye, 
that the devotional pictures of the Italian 
painters may every way be equally ex- 
cellent with the hiſtorical pieces of anti- 
quity. This opinion will appear the 
more probable when we conſider, that, 
tho! the hiſtorical pieces of the moſt emi- 
nent Italian painters haye raiſed great ad- 
miration, when compared with thoſe of, 
others; yet they are far from being al- 
lowed. to be the moſt excellent of their 
own. works. It has been, univerſally 
agreed, that the paintings on religious ſub- 
jects of Angelo, Raphael, Titian, &c. a 
their ; moſt. finiſhed pieces, and. far ff vpe 
rior to their other works, ert it be re- 
membered. alſo, that during the age, of 
Leo X. and for ſome, time e 
zeal for religion was carried to a much 
higher pitch, on account of the | 1 10 

occahoned, by the 7 10 ſecellions ff 
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on in thoſe days, than it probably ever” 
was either before or fince. This muſt. 
not only have made a greater number of 
devotees, and afforded more frequent ex- 
amples of a warm expreſſion, but muſt” 
likewiſe have rouzed the Italian “ preach 
ers, always allowed to be the moſt ani- 
mated of any in Europe, to the utmoſt 


- exertion of their faculties ; and conſe- 


quently have given advantages to the 
painters: of | thoſe days, in all ſubjects of 


this nature, over all artiſts of other coun- 


tries, as well as MU an in ow 


own. 


England har been two ebe in the 
ſublimer kinds of 'writing, the epick and 
tragick, ho muſt be allowed to be truly 
originals, But it would be no difficult 
matter to prove, that they were indebted 
for the greateſt part of their excellence, 
and their undoubted ſuperiority over all 
the moderns of all nations, to their ſkill in 
2 een is ee in the 


155 To this 1 cn -robably hs owing. the forcible : 
expreſſion ſo much adi in one of the cartoons, where 


St, rey is ene in the action of ene to che 
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writings. of Milton, muſt be- convinced. 


that he made that art his peculiar ſtudy. 
No other poet has ſhewn ſo profound a 
knowlege of the power of ſounds, or the 
force of expreſſion from a proper arrange 
ment of words. Noa writer of antiquity | 
has. ſhewn more perfect {kill in the whole. 
art of cloquence, than he has diſplayed in 
the ſpeeches of Satan and his fallen crew, - 
Whoever examines carefully his account 
of the proceedings at the Pandæmonium 
in his ſecond book, will find, that in the 
ſpeeches of Satan himſelf, of Moloc, Be- 
lial, Mammon, and Beelzebub, he ſeems. 
to have taken in almoſt the whole com- 
paſs. of oratory ; and that there is fearce a 
ſpecies of it, of which he has not given 
a noble and complete ſpecimen. Nor 
could the ſecretary of Cromwell have 
wanted ſubjects to draw after the life from 


that great maſter of perſuaſion and his 


aſſociates, by whom that art was as 
much cultivated, and was- as uſeful to 


them in carrying their points, as the force 
of arms, and military ſkill. 


Shakeſpear, -whoſe- towering genius, 
and uncommon reach of underſtanding, had 
corel endued 


4% NI TSI Becht. 
ecendued him with an intuitive quickneſs im 


his ſearches inte human nature, had ac 


quired from the very profoſſion in Which 
he was engaged, an | habitual and practical 
| knowlegeof the oratorial art, far ſuperior 


to all theory. To be convinced of his 
ad mirable ſxill in x this' reſpect, we need 


only look over his ſhort piece of advice 


to che player in his Hamlet; wherein w] 
can not but wonder ho it was poſſible, * 


that ſo juſt and comprehenſive a ſyſtem 
of rules both for action, and ſpeaking, 


could have been comprized in fo narrow 


a compaſt. It might be eaſily ſhewn, that 


the great ſucceſs of his pieces at this day 
and the effects which they produce in the 

repreſentation, have been chiefly owing to 
his ſkill in the art of ſpeaking. It was 
that which enabled him to form a true 
dramatick ſtyle, that happy arrangement 
and diſpoſition of his words, ſo perfectly 


adapted to his ſubjects, which throw ſuch 


a luſtre on his ſentiments, and are ſo ad- 
mirably ſuited to the mouth of the 


ſpeaker. Theſe are the beauties which 


particularly diſtinguiſn his plays, in the 


a * W 
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ere rell che nnen 
our other writers, who bare gteat advan; 
tages over him in other teſpects, thro; 
want of {kill in this eſſential art, are heard: 
with languor, or diſguſt: And this will 
be found the beſt reaſon Why many plays 
ſtill give delight in the cloſet, which are 
inſupportable on the ſtage. The ſame 
verſes may give pleaſure to the eye, which 
are tedious to the ear; the ſtyle which 
is not eaſy to the ſpeaker, becomes diſa - 
greeable to the hearer; and no man can 
write well for the ee , IB 8 
ſpeak well himſelf, -| 14 dh ah 
To obviate all 5 obje@ions whiths 
may be raiſedagainſt the hypotheſis whicks | 
I have laid down, and to invalidate 
the arguments of the many writers on 
this ſubject, would far exceed the com- 
paſꝭ and deſign of this work. I have con- 
tented myſelf at preſent with»endeavours 
ing to make this opinion appear not im- 
probable, and with + curforily- taking no- 
tie of} ſuch :obvious objections as were 
moſt likely tolqccut at firſt uiewy. I ſhall 
nnn. fuller proof to a futurs 
"BEET 11 opportunity, 
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opportunity, and make no doubt but that 


the cloſer the examination, is, the more 


will the opinion be juſtified. I ſhall con- 
clude my arguments upon this head, 
with one which to me, at leaſt, appears an 
unanſwerable proof that the imitative arts 


borrowed their aids frum oratory, nat ara 


tory from the imitative arts: that i8, 
ſuppoſing that the maſters in the imitative 
arts copied from the arators and their 


auditories, the various expreſſions of paſ- 


ion, &c. it is clear that they immediately 
took them from life, from nature; whereas, 
on a ſuppoſition. that the orators borrowed 
their {kill from the compoſition. i int 


tative arts, it is clear that they did not copy 


from nature, but from artificial works, 


and confequently could not have arrived 
at ſo perfect an imitation in their way, 
as the other maſters; a point contradicted 


by fact, and the concurrent teſtimony . of 
their cotempora rie. 

But whether, the bypotheſs be proved 
ebe g not, it is at leaſt to be wiſh- 
ed chat it were ſoz and more particularly 
by the people of Great Britain than any 
Gur ARR BAR: _ * 5 
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the very nature of their cbnſtitution, and 
their happineſs iti being poſſefſed of ſo fine 
a language, they are now the only People 
under che ſun capable of carrying the ras 
torial art to 48 high a degree of pet fection 
as the Gietks und Romans; and confe- 
quently the only people who have it in 
their powet to bring the ithitative arts to 
maturity. This, if belleved or knowh, 

would be no little incitement to induſtry, 
and no ſtmall inducement ts apply with 
the utmoſt alſiduity to the ſtudy of elo- 
-quence ; am art of itſelf fo deſitable, and 
"attended with ſuch immediateberiefit to the 
poſſeſſors, but which would acquire a tiew = 
"value, and become a national concern, If 
it Were known to be productibe of ſuch 


noble confeqtiences, by it's influence on 
5 other arts“ Whereas, on 4 contrary 


luppofition, ſhould the opinions hitherto 
delivered upon this ſubject be eſtabliſhed, 
that genius is a caſual production ariſing 
from ſome lucky circumſtances of air and 
climate, which have an influence upon 
the animal Ipirits, and from à happy con- 


formation of the organs of the brain, &c; 


* is evident that all induſtry muſt be diſ- 
Ii a2 couraged, 
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couraged, as labour muſt prove ineffectual 
in all countries not poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
happy climate, and in all perſons who may 
not ſuppoſe themſelves formed with that 
lucky ſtructure of the organs. However 
adyocates for ſuch opinions may ſhew their 
own ingenuity, by the invention of many 
ſpecious arguments to ſupport them, 1 
ſhould be glad to know what benefit man- 
kind is to reap from their labours? or 
what reward they ſhould expect, even if 
they were capable of demonſtrating prin- 
ciples, which indeed, in their own na- 
ture, can be founded upon nothing but 
conjecture; and which, if believed, might 
be productive of great miſchief, and could 
not * ofſibly do any good? For upon a 
proof of their ſyſtem, whole nations, as 
well as individuals, muſt lay aſide all at- 
tempts in the liberal arts, from an utter 
deſpair of meeting with ſueceſs. 
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0 is well founded, and that the per- 
fection of eloquence would neceſſarily ' 
bring on the perfection of the liberal arts, 
I can not help here indulging myſelf in a 
view of the many glorious advantages 


| C e to „ * , fouls ü 


N a en ee that my peel, L 


ſ 


which would reſult. from it to Great 


Britain. Let us only ſuppoſe that the arts 


were in as high perfection here as at Athens, 


» 


of: Rome, (and I ſhall hereafter ſhew: ' 
from certain diſcoveries and advantages, 
which time has given us over the antients, 
chat they may be carried to a much higher 
pitch) what muſt neceſſarily be the c con- 


ſequence to this country? 


Had we amongſt us ſuch excellent painters 
and ſculptors as thoſe of old, their works 


would ſoon call upon the attention of the 
publick to have ſuitable edifices raiſed to 


de the repoſitories of theſe treaſures. Upon 
proper encouragement there would not be 
E &t 4 11 3 wanting 
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wanting men of true genius and capacity 
in arehitecture, who applying themſelves 
. holly! to the ſtudy of that art, might 
rival thoſe” great antients, the ruins of 
whoſe works excite in us ſuch admiration. 
＋ “A propoſal for building a parliament- 

© houſe; courts of juſtice, royal palace, 
band other publick edifices, ſuitable to 
the dignity of the nation, would not then 
be laughed at as a vain affair; but theſe 
would be conſidered as works of neceflity, 
and of the utmoſt benefit to the country. 
If all the publick buildings as well as pri- 
vate palaces (ſor ſuch may ſeveral houſes 
of our nobility be termed) had been raiſed 
in the true ſtyle bf architecture; and if 
theſe were every where adorned with 


pietes of painting and ſculpture, exceeding 
thoſe of all other countries; would not 


London be the grand emporium of arts, 
as ſhe already is of commerce? Would 
not perſons flock hither from all parts of 
the world to ſee and admire theſe works? 


Does not her very fituation, and the eaſe 
with which her ſhores are aeceſſible to 
people from all corners mn earth, give 
15. * of Coyne. Ne 0 2 9433h {is fit 
Or IE] England 
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England a natural right in this reſpect over 
all other countries in the world ? And has 
not France raviſhed this from her merely 
by art and induſtry? Can it be doubted, 
conſidering our great advantages in point 
of natural beauties, if we excelled the 
French alſo in thoſe of the artificial kind, 
but that London would be more reſarted 
to by travellers from all parts of the earth 
than Paris ? Nay, ſhould we not draw over 
the French themſelves in as great abun» 
dance as the Engliſh: now travel into 
France? Would not this be the ſureſt 
means of increafing the wealth and power 
of England ? Her wealth, from the money 
brought in by ſuch a concourſe of foreign 
ers, and from the diſpoſal of the moſt 
valuable of her commodities, produced 
by the ingenuity of her artiſts (an inex :- 
hauſtible fund) over the whole earth: 
her power, from the great figure ſhe, muſt 
make, and the high eſtimation. in which 
ſhe muſt be held by all other nations 3 4 
a point of more real eonſequende than ex 
tent of territory or number of fore; 
which! has been ſufficiently exemplified 
in the little commonwealth. of Athens. 

Anga. T4 I 4 All 
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++ All the commerce which Great Britain 
carries on in it's ſeveral branches, does not 
contribute in any degree to her advantage, 
ſomuchas a ſingle traffick would do in ſuch 
commodities, as are neceſſarily produced 
by a proper cultivation of the liberal arts. 
Nor could any thing ſo effectually promote 
her wealth, her power, her glory, and let 
me add, her ſafety. To be convinced of 
this, we need only take a view of the 
cauſes of the preſent ſplendor of France. 
Is: ſhe-not indebted for her flouriſhing 
ſtate chiefly to her attention to the arts? 
| B giving due encouragement. to painting 
and ſculpture, ſhe has produced many 
maſters, at leaſt of comparative excellence, 
in the arts of deſigning, colouring, engrav- 
ing, chafing, &c. And how greatly by this 
means has ſnhe enhanced the price of her 
manufactures, in ſilks, laces, ornamental 
plate, all ſorts of toys and faſhions? That it 
is merely owing to a ſuperiority in point of 
faſhion, and deſign, that the French com- 
modities are ſo much ſought after, is evi- 
dent from this circumſtance, that the 
Engliſh artiſans are univerſally allowed to 
eres the in point of goodneſs of work- 


2401 1. manſhip ; 


manſhip; and had they the advantage in 
other reſpects alſo, what infinite ſums might 
be ſaved to this nation; that are now car. 
ried" into France to entich our enemies? 
and what large treaſures might be brought 
into this iſland from the other countries 
of the world, and even from France hef- - 
ſelf, to purchaſe. ſuch commodities ds 
ſhould be confeſſedly ſuperior to theirs? © 
Would not this be the true way to bring 
dovyn the power of France, by cutting off 
the ſources of her wealth? Would nöt 
this be the means of leſſening the admi- 
ration of her neighbours; and of raifſing 
the glory of Britain upon her:ruins? And 
would not the weakneſs of France be the 
ſafety of England? Let us therefore ſup- 
poſe that architecture, ſculpture, with the 
ſeveral arts dependent on it, painting, poe- 
try, and muſick, were in as high a degree 
of perfection here as at Athens, and con- 
' quently ſo far ſuperior with regard to 
their ſtate in France that there could be 
no ſort of competition; would not England 
in this caſe be the country reſorted to dy 
dhe travellers of the whole world ? Would 
"a bens * be learned, and our noble 


authors 
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tions? Would not. "ba ae 8 | 
which muſt then be ſpread of our | 
conſtitution, of our.religon, of the glorious 
writings of our. philoſophers, and divines, 
ſtrike them with awe and veneration, and 
make them acknowlege- an undoubted ſu- 
periority in us over all other countries? 
Vould not London in this caſe become the 
capital not of England, but of the world; 
and England be conſidered as a queen 
among the nations? On the Contrary, 
what would. be the ſtate of France in this 
cake? Would the not fink-proportionably 
10% a8 England ſhould be taiſed? Should 
ours come to be ſtudied and univerſally 
known, the poverty of their language 
would ,upon compariſon, bring i it into con» 
empt, and of courſe into neglect. They 
would no longer have ſuch crowds of fo- 
reigners reforting. to their capital, whoſe 
reſidence amongſt them contributes ſo 
largely to their wealth. T hey would no 
longer give the laws of faſhion to Europe, 
but receive them from us. Their fantaſ- 
fical: Pieces of workmanſhip, calculated to 
nine the ignorant and capricious, 
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would no longer tand the teſt, When com 
pared' with ſuch as were fupettor in point 
of true taſte founded upon good. ſenſe. 

Deprived of this ſort of merchandiſe, the 

could have no other reſource 7 MS: the 
natural produce of her foil will ſcarce 
afford ſufficient for the maintenance of 
Her natives, Thus chat kingdom would 


A's, 


Which is the neceflary conſequetice of too 
large extent of territory without a ſuffici- 
ent number of inhabitants. The bulk of 
the people would be poor and wretched 
thro' want of induſtry, which woyld of 
_ courſe flag with commerce; and the ſpi- 
rits of the better fort would decay with 
the glory of their country: fince nothing 
has contributed fo much to excite in them 
their high notions of honour, as the fan 
cied greatneſs of their Monerqus, and the 
apparent ſuperiority which their country 
has gained, by great art, in many points, 
over their neighbours. But ſhould the 
ſpells and chartns by which ſhe has faſci- 
nated all the nations round her, once be 
broke; ſhould the ſuperior genius of Bri- 
tain 2 and ſhine forth in all it's 


_ ſplendor; ; 
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ſplendor; the boaſted glory of France 
. would vaniſh like a miſt before the morn- 
ing ſun. When the eyes of Europe ſhould 
de opened. and: the true light ſhine before 
them, they would wonder how they could 
have been ſo long impoſed upon by: falſe: 
appearances, and tinſel gliſtening: Thus 
ſunk in the eſtimation of their neighbours;: 
the French would ſoon ſink in their 'own'37 
and in a ſhort time; far from thinking of 
attacking others, they would ſcarce be able 
to defend themſelves. N 1 titan 


If the perſcetion of the liberal arts would 2 


de the means of raifing Great Britain, in 
point of glory, and power, above all bed 
neighbours; neither would! it contribute: 
leſs to her domeſtick order, health, and 
bappineſs. Theſe depend upon the mo- 
rality of a nation and it can be Amine 
ſtrated, that the morality : of a people ſo 
circumſtanced as we are, and under ſuch 


à coyſtitution, muſt in a great meaſure; 


depend upon a proper cultivation of the 
arts. This I ſhall attempt to do in the 
followipg manner From the nature of 
eur ſitnation, which has brought on an ex- 
| + ea Cs wealth is * 

1 rily 
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diffuſed thro the inhabitants, and becomes 
more certainly their property than under 
any other form of government: A ſuper. 
fluity of wealth of courſe: increaſes à de- 
ſire of pleaſure (ſo natural to man) ast 


furniſhes thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it 


with the means of gratifying that deſire:! 
Now it may be conſidently aſſerted, that 
no nation upon earth, in proportion to the 


number of it's inhabitants, contains ſo 


many individuals poſſeſſed of more wealth 
than is requiſite to ſupply the neceſſiries 


of life, as England: conſequently; that 


there is no nation where a deſire of plea- 


ſure is likely to be ſo epidemick: Upon 


the right direction of this deſire therefore 
will the morality and happineſs of the 


rea in a great meaſure depend. 


Pleaſures are of three kinds; intellec- 


rand) which ariſe from the culture f 


the underſtanding; ſenſitive, from the 
gratification of the appetites, and paſ- 
ſions; and reflective, from the powers 
of the itniapination: To obtain the 
* cloſe ſtudy, labour, and 


appli- 
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application; they are likely "therefore 
only to be purſued by fuck as have their 
fortunes to make: the ſecond are tom 
mon to all men, as well as to brures': and 
the laſt ſeem to be particularly calculated 
fot thoſe whoſe independent fortunes ren 
der it not neceſſary to take the pains requi⸗ 
ſite to arrive-at the higheſt degree of m 
tellectual pleaſure, and yet whoſe! redſon 
may be ſufficiently improved not to give 
themſelves bol up to ſenſual era 
tions. iS e 91 eh 
The higheſt abet ar ;nagination 
ariſe from the imitative arts. It is of the 
uttnoſt 'conſequence therefore to an opus 
lent nation, that they ſhould be in a proper 
degree of perfection. Fheſe pleaſures, 
being of a middle kind between the rati- 
onal and ſenſitive, and partakipg of both, 
are productive of good or bad conſequences 
cording as they incline. moſt to one or 

che A 
When the palbogal 1 is predominant, thi ey 
Ae the road to wiſdom, and exhibit 
virtue in the moſt amiable light: : they 
enlarge the underſtanding; and and better the 
ee But, When the Serifitive” prevails, 
they 
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they become bawds to the, i hog que 
only ſerve to extend; the empire of; vice: 
and 1gn0ranges! 3; apes ts ure 
The truth ef this will ſuffcientiy ap- 
pear; upon conſidering the different effects 
. by the arts, according as, they 
employed in the cauſe of yirtue, or of 
kg Nothing can convey inſtruction 
wich delight, ennoble the mind, or any 
arge the heart ſo much, ag good poems, 
plays, pieces of oratary, painting and 
ſculpture, repreſenting great and glorious 
actions and perſons. , Nothing can ſo ef- 
00 vally debauch the mind and corrupt 
heart, ag the proſtitution. f theſe arts 
to lewd and ſenſual Purpoles:, "Open 15463: 
The morality of a nation 
fore more upon. the right — 5 * 
imitative arts than is imagined... The ex- 
ample, of thenobility, gentry, and perſons 
of 3 e fortunes, is eyer, followed 
by the lower claſs of people: and, .w 
the 75 ws 2 ng re nation 


17 re 4 Fatal peceflity x be plunged 
into Mice, Wealth, of courſe aa nen. 
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ſure their 


eiſineſs of their eireumſtances. Whilſt 
they are impelled to the ſenſual by paſ- 


full f 


ſtraints be 
wirt any other cdyntry, we ' ſhall find, 


That of the ra 
tichal kind ig too laborious for W 


wWuhoſe minds and bodies have been ren- 


dered/-effeminate- and indolent from the 


fions from within; and are allured by ex- 
citements-from without, they n 
dhe Sit Witte vhich gef er obtained): 
If/therefore; the pleaſures of imagination 

which alone could hinder them from be- 
ing abſorbed in thoſe; by filling up their 


time with delight, inſtead of being of the 
amt fide with virtue, ſhould become con- 


federates with vice; would not all re- 
ken off from their unruly ap- 
petites? would they not be unged into 


4 


ſeriſuality by double viotence would they 
not he Hidee o by doo charms? * 


If bre 0 the ſtate of England 


from tlie very nature of our conſtitution, 
that tlie cultivation and proper direction 


of the pleaſures of imagination, are more 


eye rye to: d eee : 
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people may be reftrained' by fear from in- 
dulging too much im ſenſual pleaſures u, 
to the prejudice of ſociety and govern 
ment. In republicks; rewards; horburs, 
and emulation, may ſpirit up perſons of 
the higheſt birth and fortune to labori- 
ous-ſtudies, and to dedicate themſelves, 
chiefly to pleaſures of the rational kind . 
But in Britain, where the rich need not 
fear puniſhments, and where rewards are 
not the neceſſary conſequences of im- 
proved abilities; can poſſibly 
hinder perſons of independent fortunes 
from laying themſelves out chiefly for the 
a true taſte for the liberal arts, and a right 
enjoyment. of the pleaſures of ns 
2 $2 a 4 af bpt Ty 

Nothing dle can form a fufficient ans: 
. the devaſtations of luxury, 
and. the inevitable deſtruction which is 
ever it's at t. A learned luxury 
does and. eee the ornament, 
as the ſtrength of a nation. It ennobles 
n nee K K — lets 4 the 
Nr the ab- 
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exceſſive wealth, and makes ſuperfluity 
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the mind; Jand-»exeites-aw ardor' for great 
and heroick atchievements. It gives an 
higher reliſh for liberty and virtue, and 
teaches men how to fet a true value on 
thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings. It is an an- 


ticlote againſt the poiſonous qualities of 


ſalutary to a nation. There is no fear that 
money can be poured too faſt into a coum- 
try, or he productive of any bad effects, 
where the arts flouriſh, and a general good 
taſte for them prevails. In ſuch caſe, the 
endeavours to merit reward would in- 
ereaſe in proportion to the power of re- 


| warding i the number of artiſts, to the 


numbet of encquragers; and no fund of 
wealth can be more copious or inexhauſti- 
ble than the fund of genius: Let us ſup- 
poſe this to be the ſtate of Britain; let us 
tuppoſe a ſufñcient number of real artiſts; 
and a ſufficient quantity of true taſte in 
the people 3 how gloriouſſy might the ſu- 
perfluity of the rich be employed in re- 
warding merit, in enoouraging genius, and 
in purchaſing their noble productions? 
How much more delightfully to them 
ſelves, as well as beneficially to their con- 

1 8 A A Des | try, 
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try, might thein time be employed in the 
ſtudy of theſe agreeable atts, and in the 
rational enjoyments which they beſtowy 
than in gaming, drinking, and all the 
hn medi amuſements? (64349711 3] 0. 
It was to the want of pleaſures of this 
kind; that all the great empires of the 
world chiefly | owed. their deſtruction. 
When conqueſt introduced wealth, and 
wealth ſtimulated a- deſire; of -pleaſure; 
the rich had none to chuſe but af the ſen 
ſual kind. Intemperance debaſed their 
minds, and enervated their bodies. Thus 
they fell an eaſy prey to the firſt warlike 
people that attacked them. Their con- 
querors in their turn, allured by the ſame 
delights, were diſſolved in voluptuouſneſs, 
and met with the ſame fate from ſome 
more hardy people. Thus fell the mighty 
empires of the Aſſytians, Perſians, Medes, 
A gyptians; &c. If it be ſaid that Athens 
and Rome alſo fell, tho the libagal arts 
were carried in both places to the higheſt 
perfection, it can be ſhevyn that their ruin 
was nat wing to the fame cauſe. The 
ſtaminacof thoſe: ates were bad, the vitals 
were unſdund ; and, far from wondering 
* KS: at 
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at their diſfolution, we ought only to be 
ſurpriſed how they laſted ſo long. It can 
be ſhe wn, that the cultivation of the arts 
contributed much to prolong their date; 
but no remedy could have been effectual, 


when the diſeaſe was mortal. With re- 
ſpect to 'Athetis, it is well known that ſhe 
was indebted for her riſe, and the great 
figure ſhe made in the world, to the arts; 
but her ambition increaſed with her flou- 
riſhing ſtate, and far exceeded her power. 
The e extreme Jealouſy which the Athe- 
nians had of "their liberty, by it's exceſs, 
degenerated into a vice; and the oſtra- 
ciſm, introduced by it, often brought them 
into danger, by depriving the ſtate of it's 
ableſt guardians, It is true that the em- 
pire of the ſea gave Athens a power, to 
Which ſhe was not at all entitled from the 
ſmall extent of her tertitories. The ob- 
ſervation made by Monteſquieu' upon this 
head, well worth the attention of every 
Engliſhman. The paſfage is this. But 
this Athenian lordſhip of the ſeas; de- 
ſerves ti be more partieulàrly mentioned. 
Athens, ſays'Kenophon; rules the ſea; 
„but as 1 * 1 joined to 
2 A «the 
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© the continent, it is ravaged by enemies, 
„while the Athenians, ate engaged in 
diſtant expeditions. Their leaders ſuf 
© fer their lands to be deſtroyed, and ſe- 
cure their wealth by ſending it to ſome 
© iſland. The populace, who are not 
poſſeſſed of —— have no, uneaſineſs. 
But if the Athenians inhabited an iſland, 
* and beſides this, enjoyed the empire of 
* the ſea; they would, as long as they were 
poſſeſſed of theſe advantages, be able to 
© annoy others, and at the ſame; time be 
out of all danger of being annoyed,” 


Monteſquieu's obſervation upon the above 


paſſage from Xenophon is this; One 
* would imagine that Xenophon ee 
{ing af England.! 1 N 
Here we may ſee that che naval power 
af Athens muſt have received continual 
checks from the nature of her ſituation; 
and that her victories at ſea might at any 
time be ballanced by the deſtruction of 
her territories, and even her city. In this 
reſpect therefore it will at once occur what 
an amazing advantage Great Britain has 
over her. But when we conſider the ſmall 
mimaber of her citizens, which. ſeldom 
LY, KS - amounted 
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amounted to more than twenty thouſand, 
we-ſhall rather have occaſion to wonder at 
the degree of power to which her ſtate 
was ralſed, and that the was able ſo long 
to maintain it than at it's deſtruction. The 
utmoſt activity in each individual was ab- 
ſolately neceſſary to the preſervation of 1a 
ſmall ia body. Mhen therefore the ſtudy 
of philoſophy became pretty general a 
mongſt them; when the contemplative 
was preferred tothe active life; when per- 
ſons of the greateſt abilities amongſt them 
withdrew from publick affairs to the con- 
ſaderation of cheir dn private happineſs: ; 
the ſtate was of courſe deprived of the 
beſt heads to direct it and the braveſt 
hearts to defend it. And this alone was 
fufficient to bring on the ruin of Athens. 

If we-even add, that the very means 
vhich raiſed them to (greatneſs, if not 
properly reſtrained; muſt produce their 
deſtruction; that the too great indul- 
gence to a love of the liberal arts muſt 
lis itpil}fs, 19. 269831 292 Jo ybod have 
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have had as bad effects with reſpect to the 
ſafety of ſuch à ſmall. body, as the love 
of vice in larger ſtates: if we allow that 
a learned luxury, becoming epidemical 
amongſt a few:thouſands,' might as effec · 
tually diſqualify them from the activity 


try, as that of the ſenſual kind amongſt 
millions; the argument will nat be con- 
clufive againſt the arts themſelves; but 
againſt the abuſe of them: nor ſhould 
it be any diſcouragement to the cultivation 
of thoſe arts in another country otherwiſe 
circumſtanced. The ſtate oſ Athens in 
this caſe muſt as neceſſarily become a 
bankrupt, as a man of 2 private fortune 
who would endeavour, in theſe ſorts of 
expences, to emulate a prince. But we 
may ſay that the eſtate of Britain, with 
reſpect to that of Athens; is immenſe g 
and that ſhe may afford to lay out in ſu- 

perfluitiea hat would have beggared the 
other. Were a number equal to the 
whole body of the citizens of Athens em- 
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neceſſary to the preſervation of their coun- 
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ployed here Wholly in the liberal arts, 
they would got be miſſed in the ſtate; 
and there would ſtill be many millions 
left; out of which guardians might be 
choſen for the publick ſafety, both in 
point of counſel and val. 
Vet we ſee; under all their diſadvan- 
tages, what noble efforts this poliſhed 
people made for their liberty (efforts never 
known in thoſe undone by ſenſual luxury) 
and how long their fate was deferted by | 
the' oratory of ons ſingle ma.. 
Nhe deſtruction of the Roman repub- 
lick was alſo owing to a conſtitutional diſ- 
eaſe} The eſtabliſtiment of the tribunitial 
authority was an incurable: wound in the 
very vitals of this ſtate: This is admi- 
zrably explained by the all- piercing genius 
of our eee aht lit maker Ob. 
lanus ſay, „Vo Gen oi 10 

47 Da29D019q obalghludampbnbakiesitas) 
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ure" blows Teal pense | 
| and conteſts; and the people at length; 
grown wearyrof ſuch an unquiet and tur- 
| bulent life, were prepared to welcome 
any change of government. Every one 
who is acquainted with the ſtory of Sylla 
muſt ſee; that his tyranny might have taken 
place ſooner, had it not been for his ex- 
traordinary moderation. And it is well 
known that, as Demoſthenes for ſome 

time reſpited the fate of Athens, ſo did 
Cicero, by his eloquence, that of Rome 
which otherwiſe, inſtead of a Cæſar, might 
have owned Catiline for a maſter. But it 
is well worth obſerving, that Rome never 
ſuch happineſs at home, nor was ſo much 
reſpected abroad, as during the time that 
the arts flouriſhed in their higheſt degree 
of perfection. When they diſappeared, 
ſenſuality alone took place, produced the 
ſame effects at Rome as in other great 
empires, and brought about her total de - 
ſtruction. She depended on her con- 
queſts, and univerſal dominion, for her 
preſervation ; but the empire periſhed. 
by it's own unwieldineſs, and Rome fell 
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by her own ſtrength. Here we may 
take notiee of the advantage which Great 
Britain has over thoſe two famous nations, 
from her very ſttuation. As an iſland, ſhe 
Js, free from the dangers. to which Athens 
was always expoſed ;. and as an iſland alſo, 
ſhe is reſtrained from that fatal deſire of 
extending her conqueſts, which has ever 
proved the ruin of all nee . 
tes: * 72 or 
Since e the 4. night PR of 
ſuch advantage to the pfoſperity of Bri- 
tain; ſince we might enjoy all the benefits 
reſulting from them, in as high a degree 
as the Athenians did, without any danger-: 
ous conſequenees to be feared from them; 
finee they might contribute to our glory 
as much as they did to that of Rome, 
whilſt they refided there, without fear of. 
their vaniſhing. fo. ſoon,” as the native ex- 
cellence of our conſtitution-affords ſtrong 
hopes of it's preſervation; what cauſe can 
be affigned that they have hitherto, made 
ſo ſmall a progreſs in this iſland, Is there 
any thing in the ſoil not congenial to 
them? Is there an impoſſibility of their 
© ava here? This is worth ehquiry. 
2 CHAP. 
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T has been before 'eblerscl, r i 
the perfection of the imitative” arts 4 
four things are chiefly neceſſary; 'viz. 
genius, application, proper ſubje&s, and 
ſuitable inſtruments.” Let us ſee how the 3 
people of Great Britain ſtand with reſpect 
to cheſe four articles. And firſt, as to ge- 
nius. ich Tit 109057387 DID1@f16 119113 N 28 
The nber er the force of genius in 
the natives of this country with regard to 
the imitative arts, are too many and tod ap- 
parent to need any enumeration. Where- 
ever they have had living ſubjects to'draw 
from, they have not failed to produce the 
ſtrongeſt» reſemblance, and the moſt for- 
edle expreſſion. If they have failed in 
the more exalted views of human nature, 
it is becauſe there were no where proper 
objects in life to be found; from Which 
they might CG * Ho- 
4A HY garth 
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garth hk admirably repreſented ſuch na- 
ture as he found. Our Writers of co- 
medy have out-done all the "reſt of the 
world in the variety as well as exact draw- 
ing of the characters from the life. Our 
tragick authors indeed, one only excepted, 
for the above reaſon have gallen very ſhort 
| theirs.” Mr. Garrick muſt be allowed 
to be inimitable in the repreſentation of 
ſuch comick characters as he has an op- 
portunity of obſerving in che world; not 
does he fall ſhort of equal perfection in 
ſuch parts of tragick characters as can be 
taken from life. The foreible and na- 
tural expreſfion of his madneſs in Lear 
could hardly have been repreſented in 
ſuch lively colours, had he not borrowed 
it from the ſchool of nature; from Bedlam; 
This reminds me of the excellent figures 
of che two lunaticks, done by Cibber. 
Nor can it be doubted from the place 
where they Rand, and the opportunities 
which he miuſt have had, but that the 
admitable expfeſſion to be ſeen in thoſe 
ſtatues was taken immediately from life! 
This is the more likely wehen it is con- 
dae thit none of his other works con- 
tributed 
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' tributed: much to. his. honour, in which, 
like the reſt, of his fraternity, he proba- 
bly contented himſelf with FPS Ot 
wmaſlterss;:,> N 
But tho chere never had berg any in- 
Acid of this ſort, tho there never had 
been any production in the arts worthy of 
admiration, I ſhould not ſtil} heſitate. to 
conclude, that Great Britain has abounded 
more with genius than any other. country 
in the globe; however, it has been ob- 
ſeured for want oſ encouragement; or bu- 
ried thro want of opportunity to diſplay 
itſelf: for this unanſwerable reaſon; that 
the perfection of the imitative arts is more 
neceſſary to the well-being, of Britain, 
than to any other nation upon earth; and 
providence furniſhes all countries, in the 
moſt liberal manner, with whatever is 
moſt neceſſary to their well- being. But 
we do not want inſtances; no, by the iy 
mortal names of Milton and Shakeſpear, 
we do not want inſtances of the nobleſt 
kind! When we conſider the hiſtory, of 
theſe, men, and the concurrence of won» 
derful circumſtances which produced their 
-+1-apaad—n there appears to, be 


ſomething 
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ſomething miraculous throughout. Asta 
Milton, it is well known: that he paſſed 


j Jo » 
the moſt vigorous of of his, years in ſtate af 
fairs, and diſagrecable controyerſies. Had 


he not outlived Cromwell, we ſhould 


never, baye known him as a favourite of 
the muſes. After the reſtoration, if, his 
lie had not been preſeryed by extraor= 
dinary means, when, he was particularly 
marked out for deſtruction; the Paradiſe 
loſt had never been written, and that firſt 
of poets would never have thrown, ſuch 
a luſtre on the Engliſh nation, And un- 
der what circumſtances Was, this great 
work performed? Diſtreſſed, in his affairs, 
deprived | of bis fight, adyanced i in years, 
tormented. by the moſt acute diſorders, 
ſurrounded With perils, and the object of 
hatred and contempt. to the greateſt part 
of his countrymen, Under ſuch circum» 
ſtances was the nobleſt poem that ever. 

Na in any age or country, begun and 
fliniſhed. What but the moſt vivid genius 
that ever animated Aa human, ;breaft could 
have. inſpired ſuch. an, undertaking... co 
fupported him in the proſecution of it 


But when, we, der the poor reward 
„ oe 
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which attended His labeufs, the cold te: 
ception which his work met with in that 
taſteleſs age; that it lay f for ; along time on 
his booklſeller's 's hands. aß Walte paper 3 5 
what ſhall we fay to his perſeverance a 
der theſe diſcouragetnetifs, to his writing 
other pieces inimitable in their Kind, and 
only excelled" by his own. great work? 
| Cart it be/accounted for on any other prin- 
ciple than that he was favoured with a 
larger portion of etherial fire, than ever 
was beſtowed on mortal? 
The ſtory of Shakeſpear i is well ue 
That he had but a lender education, and 
ſerved an apprenticeſhip, in a country 
town; to a mechanical trade, in which 
occupation he might probably have con- 
tinued all his days, had not the danger i in- 
eurted on account of a youthful frolick i in 
| deer-ſtealing forced him to fly to London. 
There chance and want, not any ſpur- 
rings of genius, led him to the ſtage. At 
that time it was the cuſtom to act plays 
in the daytime,” and | perſons of faſhion, 
inſtead of going in ee uſed to ho 
to tlie theatre. The firft employment of 
onir Shakefpeat"was to hold fome of their 


i horſes 


— — — 


ice, and 


by ſome of the performers in this low of- 

aving ſomething promiſing in 
his aſpect, he was at length introduced be- 
hind the. ſcenes. in quality of prompter's 
boy. Such were the beginnings, ſuch 
was the introduction of that great genius 
into that field of action, where he after- 
wards diſplayed his powers in ſo aſtoniſli- 


ing a manner. Here is another glaring 


inſtance of the ſuperiority of Engliſh ge · 
nius oyer that of all other countries. For 
by the force of that alone, without edu- 
cation, withaut opportunities of improve- 
ment, without the excitements of fame, 
or conſiderable. profit; when the ſtage 
W as 17 infancy, and the e 
— 3 effernial * of bla 
art, all the great writers of Greece and 
Rome, who were amply ſupplied with all 


poſſible means of cultivating their talents 


to the utmaſt, who were ſtimulated to 
diſplay ihem in che higheſt perfection, by 
the moſt ample rewards, that ambition, love 


of fame, —B +: 
W ; Theſe 
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- Theſe two great men ſeem to have been 
placed by the hand of Providence upon an 
eminence; like two large "beacons, to il 
luminate-the land; that his goodnefs 
might be ſeen by alt and His ways juſti⸗ 
fied to man: to ſhew his parental care 
over his creatures, in ſupplying them with 
whatever is needful to their Ha ppineſs: 
to give an evident proof of His juſt diſtri. 
butions, that, as Britain Rood: more in 
need of genius than any other country in 
the world, ſo he had ſupplied it with a 
larger ſhare. But, tho' the Almighty may 
ſometimes work wonders, in compaſſion 
to our weakneſs,” and to affiſt our blinds 
neſs; yet, when our eyes are opened; and 
proper information received, all is done 
on his part; and we are left to ourſelves 
to make a propet uſe of the grace which 
he has vouchſafed to us. Tho''two have 
ariſen amongſt us who ſeem to have been 
inſpired, and to have been conduct 
ed to their point of perfection by means 
preternatural; yet it is from application 
and "encouragement alone that we can 
hope to ſee many ſich. For want of 
ep Who can tell now many Mittons 
| L 1 may 
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may have been loſt in the purſuits” of 
worldly intereſts and grandeur, and how 
many Shakeſpears may have been hid be- 
hind counters? If we continue in the 
Ame inattention to ſuch material points, 
who can tell how many preſent, and fu- 
ture geniuſes, capable of contributing to 
the benefit and ornament of this country, 
in the higheſt degree, may be wholly ab- 
ſorbed in worldly purſuits ?. | 

| Upon the whole it may beconcluded with 
certainty, that it is not for want of genius 
that Britain has not excelled all other 
countries in the liberal arts ; but ſome- 
thing elſe : what that is let us now en- 
quire. The next point to be J 
is application. ; 
= Nee 4 in one country is as 590 
conſtitutional, as indolence i is in another: 
The difference of climates is the cauſe of 
theſe different effects. A happy tempe- 
rature of air produces the one, extremes of 
heat or cold the other. Tis as painful to 
the people to be Without employment” in 
the firſt, as it is to them to enter upon or 
continue in action in the laſt. In the one 
they ſet themſelves to — dh erde 15 


avoid 
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avoid uneaſineſs; in the other, they muſt. 
be allured to labour by reward, or driven 
to it by puniſhment. Perhaps there never, 
was a people in the world ſo conſtitu- 
tionally induſtrious as the Engliſh ; nor 
can all hiſtory produce ſo many examples 
of great , works, wherein the mental 
powers are diſplayed in the moſt extraor- 
dinary manner; undertaken and carried 
on with ſo little aſſiſtance or encourage 
ment. Their labours ſeem to have been 
the reſult of an internal active principle, 
and to have been but little influenced by 
external cauſes. If therefore to this con- 
ſtitutional activity, there ſhould be added 
all the aids neceſſary to quicken their pro- 
greſs, and all due encouragement to chear 
and enliven their ſpirits in their fatiguing 
purſuits; can it be a matter of doubt whe- 
ther the Engliſh. would exceed all other 
nations, antient and modern, as much 1 in 
application as they do in genius? 
Proper ſubjects come next to be con- 
fidered, 1t has been already ſhewn, that 
proper ſubjects for the imitative arts, 
which are calculated only for the uſe and 
delight of man, muſt be ſuch as can con- 
95 EE 
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tribute moſt to his advantage and plea»: 
ſure: and that therefore views of human 
nature, in it's moſt exalted and beautiful 
ſtate, are the fitteſt ſubjects for imitation, 
as being moſt likely to anſwer thoſe ends, 

To know. what that ſtate. is, we need only 
enquire into thoſe points which. particu- 
larly diſtinguiſh. the human from the brute 
creation, and give man the great ſuperi- 
ority over all other animals. The moſt 

obvious diſtinction of all is that of ſpeech, 
without which reaſon would in a manner 
be uſeleſs to us. By ſpeech I do not here 
mean the mere articulation of words, afas 
culty which ſome birds have as. well as 
we, but the power of communicating our 
thoughts to cach other in their full force, 
and impreſſing them ſtrongly on the 
minds of the hearers, by means of ſuitable 
and concomitant tones, geſtures, and 
looks. It is this ſort of ſpeech, which digni- 
fies man abqye all other creatures, and 
which places him-in the moſt conſpienous 
point of view. Atchieyements in War, 
and deeds of arms, may excite our on- 
der, and aſtoniſh our fancy; but views-of 
this fort, are ey l. A nature de- 


eg 12 ' formed, 
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formed, and degraded; as the higheſt 
courage, ſhewn' on theſe' occaſions, does 
not exceed that of brute beaſts. Reaſon; 
and the power of communicating it, are 
the great characteriſticks of man; and it 
is from the proper exerciſe of theſe talents 
alone, that uſeful and delightful views'of 
human nature cari'be taken. A complete 
orator, when he ſpeaks in publick, preſents 
at once to view, all the pertecklone both 
of mind and body with which it hath 
pleaſed God to adorn man, and which are 
never ſeen together in equal force or 
beauty in any other perſon, or upon any 
other occaſion.” Here then alone is to be 
found the true pattern for the imitative 
arts, the only juſt model for the poet, the 
muſician, the painter, the ſtatuary to copy 
from. If we therefore are more deficient 
in ſubjects, than the artiſts of Athens and 
Rome, it muſt be our own fault; fince 
our talents can not be ſaid to be inferior, 

and ſince we have every excitement to the 
ſtady of oratory which they had, and ra- 
ther in a ſtrönger degree. 

Ihe laſt point to be AY was thak 
of ſultable inſtruments. In this reſpect it 
e „ 
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can not be doubted but that we have 
amazing advantages over the antients. 
With regard to muſical inſtruments, from 
a view of the ſtructure of theirs, it is im- 
poſſible they could have been fo per- 
feet as thoſe of later invention. In paint- 
ing we are poſſeſſed of all 'the colouts 
which they had, and have many ſuper- 
added, by our commerce with the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies, which muſt have been un- 
known to them. All inſtruments uſed in 
ſculpture, graving, &c. are with us in the 
higheſt degree of perfection: and were 
the Engliſh language properly cultivated, 
it would be found to be a much more com- 
plete inſtrument for the uſe of poets than 
What they were poſſeſſed of. 

If therefore upon the whole we excel 
them in genius, application, and inſtru- 
ments; what can there be wanting to 
make the arts flouriſh more here than 
ever they didi in Athens or Rome, but pro- 
per ſubſects, and due encouragement?” It 
ha s been already ſhewn how proper ſub- 
jects are to be obtained; and due en- 
10 be due from the very nature of our 
conſtitution, can proceed only from à . 

ner 
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neral good taſte, in the people; which 
muſt ariſe from the ſame ſource as the 
ſubjets. The quantity of the one will 
neceſſarily increaſe in proportion to. the 
number of the other. ; 
When we conſider that the cultivation 
of the arts is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
well-being of this country; that the 
means are proportioned to the neceſſity ; 
that, as luxury muſt be a neceſſary diſeaſe 
here, and likely to rage with more vio- 
. lence than any where elſe, the grand phy- 
ſician increaſed the quantity and power of 
the medicine; that there was an uncom- 
mon ſtrength of conſtitution given to 
ſtruggle with the diſorder, and the benign 
influence of, the pureſt religion ſuperad- 
ded : we can not but conclude, that this 
nation has been more peculiarly favoured 
by Providence than any other upon earth. 
. When we- conſider, that from our very 
ſituation we are leſs liable to be attacked 
by enemies than any other great people 
ever were, and by the fame means we 
are alſo precluded from the folly of ambi- 
tion in endedvouring to extend our domi- 
nions by conqueſt, which has ever ended 
12 L143” in 
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in the ruin of the greateſt empires; that 
the intellectual faculties were never diſ- 
played iu ſo high a degree as by the na- 
tives of this country in their ſearches into 
philoſophy, and all mannet of ſcience; 
beſt natural diſpoſitions, and are above all 
others remarkably brave, generous, cha- 
ritable, and humane; why does not Bri- 
tain at this day, eclipſe in all things, all 
other nations that either do or have ex- 
iſted ? why may ſhe not promiſe dura- 
tion to her ſtate Altima n IM; no 

Lively Ae inn ids to $50 x bem 
But with all For nanzing + loop 
a view of our preſent ſituation, drawn by 
a maſterly hand, it is to be feared is too 
juſt to leave room for ſo, agreeable a pic- 
ture, or to afford ſuch flattering proſpects. 
The preſent ſtate of Britain ia thus repre- 
ſented by one of the wiſeſt men, and of 
the moſt penetrating genius, that any age 
or country has produced. It muſt be 
owned, that little can be hoped if we con- 
ider the corrupt degenerate age we live 
3: I know, it is an old folly to make 
eee HD Oꝗ 
« peeviſh 
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+ peeviſh complaints: of the times, und 
charge the common failures of human 
nature on a particular age. One may 

gnevertheleſs venture to affirm, that the 
preſent hath brought forth new and por- 
* tentous villainies, not to be parallelled in 
* our own or any other hiſtory. We have 
been long preparing for ſomo great ca- 
* taſtrophe, Vice and villainy have by 
degrees grown veputable amongſt us; 
our infidels have paſſed for fine gentle- 
© men, and our venal traitors for men of 
© ſenſe, who knew the world. We Have 
© made a jeſt of publick ſpirit, and Can 
celled all reſpe& for whatever out laws 
© and religion repute ſacred: The bla 
«* Engliſh modeſty is quite worm eff, and 
< inſtead of "bluſhing for our Crimes, We 
are aſhamed only of pity and virtuk. 
In ſhort, — hive been wicked, 
but we are the firſt whs have Been 
« wicked' upon principle. ang from fl; 
The truth is; our ſymptoms are ſo 
* bad; that notwithſtanding all the Lare 
And vigilance of the lægiſlature, it is to 
be feared the final period of our ſite 
: * Strong conſtitutions, whe- 
linosg | 0 ther 
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_ © ther politick or natural, do not feel light 
diſorders. But hen they are ſenſibly 
affected, the diſtemper is for the moſt 
part violent, and of ill prognoſtick. Free 
governments, like our own, were planted 
by the Goths in moſt parts of Europe; 
and, tho we all know what they are 
eome to, yet we ſeem diſpoſed rather to 
follow their example than to profit by it. 
Whether it be in the order of things, 
that civil ſtates ſhould have, like natu- 
© ral products, their ſeveral periods of 
© growth, perfection; and decay; or whe- 
ther it be an effect, as ſeems more pro- 
© bable, of human folly, that as induſtry 
produces wealth, ſo wealth ſhould . 
©duce Vice; and vice ruin. 1 
God grant the time be not near, n 
men ſhall ſay, this iſland was once inha- 
pited by a religious, brave, fincere peo- 
© ple; of plain uncorrupt manners, reſpect- 
ing inbred worth, rather than titles and 
appearances ; aſſertors of liberty, lovers 
of their country; jealous of their own 
© rights, and unwilling to infringe the 
rights of others; improvers of learning 
5. ng uſeful arts, enemies to luxury, ten- 
12918 der 
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der of other men's lives, and ptodigal of 
their own; inferior in nothing to the 
© old Greeks or Romans, and ſuperior to 
each of thoſe people in the perfections 
* of the other. Such were our anceſtors 
during their riſe and greatneſs ; but they 
© degenerated, grew ſervile flatterers of 
ons, became venal, corrupt, injurious; 
©which drew upon them the} hatred of 
God and man, and n their l 
© ruin.” 
This is but a melacchbly ile: our 
preſent condition, and affords but a gloomy 
proſpect of what is to come. But, de 
republica nunquam deſperandum, was an 
old Roman maxim, and ought much 
more to be a Britiſh: one. There is a cer- 
tain vigour, an innate ſtrength in our con- 
ſtitution, peculiar to ourſelves, which may 
ive us hopes of reviving, even when ſuch 
ptoms are upon us, as in any other 
age or nation would be reckoned ſure 
prognoſticks of approaching ruin. We 
are favoured by Providence with ſingular 
bleſſings, Which no other country ever 
| 8 enjoyed. It is the abuſe, or ne- 
| glect 
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glectt of theſe, which has been the cauſe 
of our decay, and we only want to know 
and apply them to their right uſe, to be 
inſtantly reſtored to health, as by a charm. 
This, as the biſhop of Cloyne has in ano- 
ther place (I hope) prophetically ſaid, 
might not only prevent our final ruin, 
but alſo render us a more happy uy 
k * flouriſhing people than ever. 
It is an obſervation of Dr. Swift, hae 
there are few who turn their (thoughts 
to examine how the diſeaſes in a ſtate 
ate /bred; that haſten its end; which 
would however be a very uſeful enquiry. 
For altho we oan not prolong the period 
* of a common wealth beyond the decree 
© of heaven, or the date of it's nature, any 
more than human life beyond the 
ſtrength of the ſeminal virtue; yet we 
may manage à ſickly conſtitution, and 
preſerve a ſtrong one; We may watch 
and prevent accidents; we may turn off 
* great blow from without, and purge 
away an ill humour that is lurking 
« within» and; by theſe, and other ſuch 
methods, render a ſtate long-lived, altho- 
0 not immortal. TIO et ae 9! 35 45 
»d'F = I 
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If therefore,the cauſe of our diſor 


be once known, it will: robebly ns 
WON» 500 en trist gen hem 
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ww ſhould we den for any other” 
cauſe of the decay of religion, 
but the contempt of the clergy? and the 
contempt of the clergy is ſufficiently ac- 
counted for from their incapacity to diſ- 
charge the principal duties of their office, 
thro' a material defect in education. Ihe 
decay of mortality has in all countries ever 
followed that of religion; and this muſt be 
more particularly the caſe, Where the 
perſons appointed to be it's teachers and 
guardians are ſo unequal to the taſk: (+ 
Want of knowlege, and a quantity of 
falſe knowlege, far worſe than none, are 
the neceſſary conſequences in A ; 
of not ſtudying and underſtanding the 
language which is moſt generally read:- 
71 The 
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The low ſtate of the arts is owing to a 
falſe taſte, and falſe taſte procceds from a 
want of uſing the proper means, early in 
life, of procuring a true one. 

If our legiſlators have at any time acted 
wrong, how could it be otherwiſe ex- 
pected, when there is no care taken in 
their education to qualify them for the 
diſcharge of ſo important an office? 

If the bulk of our nobility and gentry 
give themſelves up to luxury, is it any 
wonder, when their affluence ſets them 
above the more laborious inveſtigations 
of reaſon ; when they are not ſupplied 
with the Saba pleaſures of imagination, 
but on the contrary, are debauched by 
the corrupt ſtate of thoſe, and ſtill more 
ſtimulated to gratify ſenſual appetites ? _ 

Is it any wonder that the reſt of the 
nation ſhould follow their example? 

The infinite variety of opinions isnotatall 
ſurpriſing, nor that there ſhould be as many 
fects of philoſophers in England as ever 

have appeared in the world; fince great 
pains are taken, in the education of youth, 
to make them acquainted with all theſe; 
and, at the maſz dangerous time of life, 
| | When 
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when che judgement has leaſt power, oy | 
are left to themſelves to adopt what 
nions they pleaſe, and to ſtick by ſuch as 
are moſt agreeable to them. Is it any. 
wonder that their raw and weak under- 
ſtandings, bewildered in ſuch a maze of 
ſyſtems, ſhould make their eſcape from. 
them into the leſs ferne regions: 
ſcepticiſm 27 

That this iſland ſhould abound more 
in ſuicide than any other country upon 
earth, will no longer appear ſtrange, when 
it is conſidered, that nothing brings on 
the tædium vitæ ſo much as want of em- 
ployment : and no education in the world 
qualifies men leſs for the active life than, 
ours; though, from the very genius of 
the people, and the nature of our conſti- 
tution, that ought to be it's chief end. 
When perſons, born with a reſtleſs active 
diſpoſition, do not find proper employ- 
ment, or are engaged in ſuch as is not 
ſuitable to their genius; life becomes a 
burthen to them. This is a more rational 
way to account for the frequency of that 
crime, than to attribute it to the peculiar 
qualities of our air, &c. Why is & fair a 
plea 
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ple offered; why are any arguments 
urged. to palliate ſo. attocious a crime ? 
Why is the climate ; arraigned; and Pro- 
vidence blaſphemed, to excuſe ſelf-mur- 
der, upon a principle contrary to reaſon 
and fact? It is to be ſuppoſed that out 
Climate has been always the ſame, and 
yet there was a time when that crime Was 
as little known here as in any other 
country. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
when all found employment, it was 
hardly heard of; and the great frequency 
of it 1 50 been but of a very ſhort date, 
and fince many people have had little to 
do. A gentleman, in a well-known re- 
cent inſtance, gave the true reaſon why it 
is grown ſo common, in a letter which, 
juſt before he ſhot himſelf, he 'wrote to 
his friends, who were then waiting for 
him at a tavern; wherein he ſaid, that 
he was grown weary of buckling and un- 
buckling his ſhoes every day. 

Why is the climate called in upon all 
occaſions, as a general ſolution for all 
ſuch difficulties as are above the capacities 
of our minute philoſophers? Why is it to 
Ms W of that, and to liberty, 

$ that 
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that the variety of manners, diſpoſitions, 
tempers, and humours in individuals, the 
infinite number of ſects in philoſophy,” re- 
ligion, and politicks, are imputed? The 
climate has not always produced the fame 
effects in this country; nor has liberty 
done it in others; why may they not all 
be referred to their true ſource, edu- 
cation ? By that our opinions and notions 
are formed; and by thoſe our actions are 
governed. 
How is it poſſible that the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution can flouriſh, when the education 
of their youth is neither ſuited to it's end, 
It's nature, or it's principles ? | 
In Athens and Rome there were two 
| ſyſtems of education, which prevailed at 
two different wras ; one in their flouriſh- 
ing, the other in their corrupt ſtate. In 
the firſt, oratory and philoſophy were 
united; and the youth were trained up to 
be not only wiſe, but active members of 
ſociety. In the laſt, philoſophy became 
the only ſtudy ; the active Was changed 
for the contemplative life; their time was 
chiefly employed in empty diſquiſitions, 
and. diſputes about trifles; they, for the 
M m moſt 
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moſt part, became wiſe only in their own 
conceit, and were utterly incapacitated 
from being of any uſe to the publick. By 
this latter education chiefly was Athens 
; deſtroyed ; and this was the ſyſtem which 
was, adopted at Rome when in her ſtate of 
flavery and corruption. 

Britain had her choice of theſe. two 
methods. She has choſen the latter. 
What conſequences, are, to be expo 
from it? 

But beſides her preference of the _ 


mode of antient education, ſhe has adopt- 


eg, into her ſyſtem all the worſt of the 
modern. Every thing that is bad in the 
French, is adac imitated by us; every 
thing that is good in their inſtitution, 

wholly neglected. 
Monteſquieu, in ſpeaking of the diffe- 
rence between antient and modern educa- 
tion, ſays, Another advantage their edu- 
cation had over ours; it was never ef- 
i; — yg contrary impreſſions. Epami- 
e laſt year of his life, ſaid, 


. Ty — and performed the very ſame 
. things as at the age when he received 


the firſt principles of his education. 


In 
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In our days we: receive three diffe- 
* rent or contrary educations, namely, of 
© our parents, of our maſters, and of the 
e world, What we learn in the latter, er. 
* faces all the ideas of the former. 

If this be really the caſe, How nee 
fully has the Pein et im eee 
ployed! 

To give a ſanction to the ſentiments 


which I have delivered upon this head, . 8 


ſhall ſubjoin a few queries of the biſhop of 


Cloyne, extracted from a rr mens called 
the Queriſt. 


Whether a general good taſte p 


ple would not greatly conduce to their 
thriving? andwhether an uneducated gen- 
try be not the greateſt of national evils? 
Whether our peers and gentlemen are 
born legiſlators? or whether that faculty 
be acquired by ſtudy and reflection? 
Whether to comprehend the real inte- 
reſt of a people, and the means to pro- 
cure it, doth not imply ſome fund of 
Eknowilege, hiſtorical, moral, and political, 
with a faculty of resſon re- by 
Learning? es 
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Whether a wiſe ſtate hath any intereſt 
nearer heart, than the education of youth? 
What right the eldeſt ſon hath to the 
Worſt education? e 5 tee 
Whether it ſhould not ſeen! worth 
while te- erect a mart of literature in this 
' Fifigdom; under ' wiſer regulations, and 
better diſcipline than any in Europe? 
and Whether this would not be an infallible 
meins of drawing men and money r 
thekingdom u eu, £1159 07 97, 
Whether in any order a good building 
can be made of bad materials? or he- 
ther any form of government can make an 
happy ſtate of bad individual??? 
Whether it is poſſible that a ſtate 
ould not thrive, 'whereof the lower part 
were induſtrious,” and the upper wiſe?7 
"Whether R hw, pee of n 

ch * 2; abng DNL 

a nen rynurnea T6 %, 

would not be a good rule for modern edu- 
cators of youth ? and Whether half the 
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learning and ſtudy of theſe kingdorus is 
not uſeleſe, for want af a proper delivery 
and n our 
ſchools, and colleges ? + Be M09, 444 
Upon a review of we Whole it mat be 
allowed, that our ſyſtem of education is 
extremely deſective, and that too in ſome 
of the moſt eſſential points. Firſt, 1 in not 
providing properly for the ſupport of reli- 
gion, by neglecting to inſtruct thoſe who. 
are to be it's guardians, in the moſt neceſ- 
ſary qualification of all to the diſcharge of 
their ſacred function; as alſo for the ſup- 
port of our conſtitution and civil liberties, 
in not taking care to train up the youth 
deſtined to compoſe the auguſt body of 
our legiſlature, in ſuch arts and ſtudies as 
can alone render them capable of filling 
ing the paths of knowlege difficult and 
uncertain, by a total neglect of .our.own 
. all care 
of the imitative arts, ſo eſſential to the 
well-being of this country. How far the 
reyiyal of the art of oratory may contris | 
bute to remedy theſe defects, is ſubmitted 
to the judgement of the reader. If the 
2 reaſons 
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aſons urged upon that head ſhould ap- 
K. to be of weight, there 1s no lover of 

is country who muſt not wich to ſee che 
attempt made, Who muſt not Wiſh to ſee 
It ſucceed, Should therefore an eaſy and 
pradticable plan be propoſed, whereby 
this art might be taught by as ſure rules, 
and upon as certaln hene as any other; 
whereby it might become open to all per- 
| ag who ſhould be deſirous of attaining 

it, and in a ſhort time ſpread univerſally 
thro' the nation : ſhould at the ſame time 
a ſcheme be offered for finiſhing the edu- 
cation of « gentleman, which, without at 
all interfering with the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ments either of ſchools or colleges, (an 
attempt which muſt ever prove as unſuc- 
ceſzful as it is unneceffary) ſhould render 
the Engliſh youth of fortune more accom. 
pliſhed, and better qualified for the proper 
diſcharge of all duties and offices in life, 
than any ſyſtem, not only of modern, but 
antient education, could have effected; and 
that this too ſhould be accompliſhed, not 
by an addition to, but a ſaving of expence; 
Toda the defi; gn meet with ſuitable en. 
J ei To 
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Such a plan has the guthor of this eſſay 
ready to lay . — publick. But as theſue- 
ceſs of it (for reaſons obyſous enough) m 
in a great meaſure depend upon a geneta 
perſuaſion that ſuch a ane would, not only 
be uſeful, but is abſolutely neceſſary ; he 
has firſt choſen, this method of ſounding 
people's opinions upon that head, If he 
ſhould find that 
part of mankind join iſſue with him, 
will be a ſufficient confirmation to him 
the truth of his reaſoning, and he will pro- 
ceed with alacrity from a moral certainty 
of ſucceſs in his undertaking. But if 
their voice ſhould be againit him, he 
is far from having ſuch an opinion of 
his own underſtanding as to, ſet it up 
in oppoſition  to.. theirs, "He knows 
when the heart is warmly engaged in 
any point, and the head has for any 
length of time ben chiefly employed in 
the contemplation of one object, that rea- 
ſon in theſe caſes generally looks thro? a 
falſe medium, and conſequently can not 
ſee things in their true light. In ſuch a 
caſe, appearance is often miſtaken for rea- 
ity, and the ſmalleſt degree of probabi- 


ley 
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22 ſwelled into the moſt - ample proof. 
Perhaps kke another Quixote, he has a- 

dorf anqther” Düloines with all ſorts of 


ig c Perfections, and is grotem ena- 
Wacürecl of the Creature of ble Ray. But 


26 die moufd labour under the ſameè ſort” 
ihlörder, he Hasta certain diſtruſt and 
difidence about him, whioh are favourable: 
Aymptoms that it is not incurable. / If at 
Jome times he is wrapped up in a pleaſing 
delirium, and thinks Natal is real and ſub- 
ſtantial, he has much more frequently his 
"Hours of doubting( In ſome of thoſe the 
voice of reaſon muſt each him, and ſet him 
cht wherever he has been in an error. 
Totthe ſenſſble and judicious he ſubmits | 
his opinions, and by their deciſions Rr 

he regulate his future conduRt. | 5 
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